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naj  safidy  sav,  are  too  ohrioos  to  ha^KY 
becao5«  theT  must  mlwarss  to  ererr  mik  ocnonr  aft  first 
s^t :  and  vfaere  tber  pre^nul  not  of  themsdTes*  tkcj 
are  suidj  obstructed  bv  educatioD,  prgudice,  and  pa»-> 
sioiu  not  by  ignorance  or  mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  caieless  Tiev^  or  rather  a  too  ab* 
sUaLted  leflectxNU  that  there  enters  a  like  supei^tition 
into  all  the  sentiments  of  justice;  and  diat,  if  a  man 
expose  its  object*  or  what  ve  call  propetty,  to  the  same 
scnitiDy  of  sense  and  science,  he  will  not»  by  the  most 
accurate  inquiiy,  find  any  foundation  for  the  difienmce 
made  by  moial  sentiment.  I  may  lawfully  nourish  my* 
self  from  this  tree :  but  the  firuitof  anodier  of  thesaroe 
spedes,  ten  paces  oS^  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch* 
Had  I  worn  this  apparel  an  hour  i^go»  I  had  merited 
the  severest  punishment ;  but  a  man,  by  prosoiuicinfir 
a  few  magical  syllabtes,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  fer  my 
use  and  senice.  Were  this  house  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell 
in  it ;  but  bdng  built  on  this  side  the  rixer,  it  is  sub* 
ject  to  a  diflferoit  municipal  law,  and  by  its  becomii^ 
mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.  The  same  qpecies 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  whidi  so  successirdy 
exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice;  nor 
is  it  possiMe,  in  the  one  case,  more  dian  in  the  otlmr, 
to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  cir« 
cumstance  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sentiment. 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  stfer* 
sHtiom  and  Jmtictj  that  the  former  is  fiiTolous,  usdess^ 
and  burdensome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society. 
Wlien  we  ab^ract  from  this  circumstance  (for  it  b  too 
apparent  ever  to  be  oxeriooked),  it  must  be  confiessed, 
that  all  regards  to  right  and  propoty  seem  enlird j 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  con- 
tained in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  woric 
in  three  volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature  ;  a  work  which  the  Author  had  project- 
ed before  he  left  College,  and  which  he  wrote 
and  publi^ed  not  long  after.  But  not  finding 
it  successful,  he  was  sensible  of  his  error  in  go- 
ing to  the  press  too  early,  and  he  cast  the  whole 
anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where  some  ne- 
gligences in  his  former  reasoning,  and  more  in 
the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected.  Yet 
several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Au- 
thor's Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken 
care  to  direct  all  their  batteries  against  that 
juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  never  ac- 
knowledged, and  have  afiected  to  triumph  in 
any  advantages  which,  they  imagined,  they  had 
obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary  to 
all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a 
strong  instance  of  those  polemical  artifices, 
which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorized 
to  employ.  Henceforth  the  Author  desires, 
that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regard- 
ed as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments 
and  principles. 
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OF  THE  DIFFCKEXT  SPECIKS  OF 


MomAL  pliilosoplij,  or  the  winwe  at 
Bttj  be  treated  after  tvo  dMciait  ■Hmeny  eadi  of 
wlikli  has  its  prraliar  merits  and  mar  ocBSzibate  to 
the  cutertaimncnt,  instmctioii,  and  refbnDaCian  of: 
kind.  The  one  considers  man  diieAT  as  bora  lor 
tioDy  and  as  infloeooed  in  his  ineasares  br  tmsnt  and 
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acoonling  to  the  Talne  vhich  these  obgecb  seem  to 
posscas,  and  according  to  the  light  in  vhich  thcr  pre- 


sent diems^feib     AsT^rtne,  of  all  objects,  is 

to  be  the  most  TalndHrj  this  species  of  philosupbeii 

paint  her  in  the  most  amiaHr  ooloars  borrovin^  alB 


best  ^■itT*^  to  please  tK»  ■■■fcayiMiitintj  and  cncafBe  dbe 


and  ■—* — *^*^  firom  inannaw  life,  place  oppoate 
racters  in  a  proper  euMtiatt,  and,  aDoring  ns  into  the 
paths  of  Tirtoe  br  the  Tievs  of  ^orr  and  happiness 
direct  onr  sleps  in  these  paths  brdbe  soondest  pte- 
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cepts  and  most  illustrious  examples.  They  make  us 
feel  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite 
and  regulate  our  sentiiQents ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend 
our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they 
think  that  they  have  fully  attained  the  end  of  all  their 
labours. 

The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in 
the  light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being, 
and  endeavour  to  form  his  understanding  more  than 
cultivate  his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as 
a  subject  of  speculation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny 
examine  it,  in  order  to  find  those  principles  which  re- 
gulate our  understanding,  excite  our  sentiments,  and 
make  us  approve  or  blame  any  particular  object,  ac- 
tion, or  behaviour.  They  think  it  a  reproach  to  all 
literature,  that  philosophy  should  not  yet  have  fixed^ 
beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of  morals,  reason- 
ing, and  criticism ;  and  should  for  ever  talk  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  deformity, 
without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task, 
they  are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but,  proceeding 
from  particular  instances  to  general  principles,  they 
still  push  on  their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general, 
and  rest  not  satisfied  till  they  anive  at  those  original 
principles  by  which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curio- 
sity must  be  bounded.  Though  their  speculations  seem 
abstract,  and  even  unintelligible  to  common  readers, 
they  aim  at  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for 
the  labour  of  their  whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover 
some  hidden  truths  which  may  contribute  to  the  in- 
struction of  posterity. 

It  b  certain  that  the   easy  and  obvious  philosophy 
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will  always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the 
preference  above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by 
many  will  be  recommended,  not  only  as  more  agree- 
able, but  more  useful,  than  the  other.  It  enters  more 
into  common  life;  moulds  the  heart  and  affections ;  and^ 
by  touching  those  principles  which  actuate  men,  re- 
forms their  conduct,  and  brings  them  nearer  to  that 
model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  abstruse  philosophy,  being  founded  on  a 
turn  of  mind  which  cannot  enter  into  business  and 
action,  vanishes  when  the  philosoper  leaves  the  shade 
and  comes  into  open  day ;  nor  can  its  principles  easily 
retain  any  influence  over  our  conduct  and  behaviour* 
The  feelings  of  our  heart,  the  agitation  of  our  pas- 
sions, the  vehemence  of  oiur  affections,  dissipate  all 
its  conclusions,  and  reduce  the  profound  philosopher 
to  a  mere  {debeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable, 
as  wdl  as  justest  fiune,  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy 
philosophy;  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto 
to  have  enjoyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the 
caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  support  their  renown  with  more  equitable 
posterity.  It  is  easy  (or  a  profoond  philosopher  to 
commit  a  mistake  in  his  subtle  reasonings;  and  one 
mistake  is  the  necessary  parent  of  another,  while  he 
pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is  not  deterred  fitim 
embracing  any  conclusicm,  by  its  unusual  appesraace^ 
or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  phi- 
losopher, who  purposes  only  to  represent  the  ocmuncm 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engagiDg 
colours,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  fiir- 
ther;  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the 
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right  path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  il- 
lusions. The  fame  of  Cicero*  flourishes  at  present; 
but  that  of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere 
passes  the  seas,  and  still  maintains  his  reputation; 
but  the  glory  of  Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own 
^   y^  nation  and  to  his  own  age.     And   Addison,  perhaps, 

/  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  Locke  shall  be  en- 

tirely forgotten.  ^ 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  com* 
monly  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being 
supposed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  of  society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  com- 
munication with  mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  pruiciples 
and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  comprehension. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despis- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  surer'sign  of  an  illiberal 
genius,  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  sciences  flou- 
rish, than  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those 
noble  entertainments.  The  most  perfect  character  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  those  extremes ;  retaining  an 
\  "  equal  ability  and  taste  for  books,  company,  and  busi- 

ness ;  preserving  in  conversation  that  discernment  and 
delicacy  which  arise  from  polite  letters ;  and,  in  busi- 
ness, that  probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural 
result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse  and 
cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
moi'e  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and 
manner,  which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require 
no  deep  application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended, 
and  send  back  the  student  among  mankind  full  of  noble 
sentiments  and  wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exi- 

*  This  is  not  intended  any  way  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Mr  Locke, 
who  was  really  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  just  and  modest  reaeoner.  It 
is  only  meant  to  show  the  common  fate  of  such  abstract  philosophy. — 
Note  in  Edxtxoivs  K,  L. 
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gerice  of  human  life.  By  means  of  such  compositions, 
virtue  becomes  amiable,  science  agreeable,  company 
instructive,  and  retirement  entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives 
from  science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so 
narrow  are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that 
little  satisfaction  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular, 
either  from  the  extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions. 
Man  is  a  sociable,  no  less  than  a  reasonable  being: 
But  neither  can  he  always  enjoy  company  agreeable 
and  amusing,  or  preserve  the  proper  relish  for  them. 
Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and,  from  that  disposi- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  various  necessities  of  human 
life,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation :  But  the 
mind  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always  sup* 
port  its  bent  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then, 
that  Nature  has  pointed  out  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as 
most  suitable  to  the  human  race,  and  secretly  admo- 
nished them  to  allow  none  of  these  biases  to  draw  too 
much,  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  other  occupa- 
tions and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  passion  for 
science,  says  she,  but  let  your  science  be  human,  and 
such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference  to  action  and  so- 
ciety. Abstruse  thought  and  profound  researches  I 
prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the  pensive  me- 
lancholy which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless  uncer- 
tainty in  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  re- 
ception your  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
when  communicated.  Be  a  philosopher :  but,  amidst 
all  your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
the  easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profound,  with- 
out throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it 
might  not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  wjth  this 
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general  opinioiii  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  with- 
out opposkion,  his  own  taste  and  sentiment  But  as 
the  matter  is  often  carried  farther,  even  to  the  abso- 
lute  rejecting  of  all  profound  reasonings,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  metapkysicsj  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  what  can  reasonably  be  pleaded  in  their  be- 
half. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  consider* 
able  advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  ab- 
stract philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and 
humane ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain 
a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  pre- 
cepts, or  reasonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing 
but  pictures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  si- 
tuations, and  inspire  us  with  different  sentiments  of 
praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us« 
An  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  this 
undertaking,  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and  a  quick 
apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the  understanding, 
the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  species 
of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.  How 
painful  soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  ap- 
pear, it  becomes  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those 
who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anato- 
mist presents  to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and  disagree- 
able objects ;  but  his  science  is  useful  to  the  painter  in 
delineating  even  a  Venus  or  a  Helen.  While  the  lat- 
ter employs  all  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives 
his  figures  the  most  graceful  and  engaging  airs,  he 
must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  structure  of 
the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fa- 
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brie  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  figure  of  every  part 
or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous 
to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sentiment. 
In  vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the 
other. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a 
spirit  of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of 
them  nearer  their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  society.  And  though 
a  philosopher  may  live  remote  from  business,  the  ge- 
nius of  philosophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  several, 
must  gradually  diffuse  iteelf  throughout  the  whole  so- 
ciety, and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on  every  art  or 
calling.  The  politician  will  acquire  greater  foresight 
and  subtilty  in  the  subdividing  and  balancing  of  power; 
the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principFes  in  his 
reasonings;  and  the  general  more  regularity  in  his 
discipline,  and  more  caution  in  his  plans  and  opera- 
tions. The  stability  of  modern  governments  above 
tiie  ancient,  and  the  accuracy  of  modem  philosophy, 
have  improved,  and  probably  will  still  improve,  by  si- 
milar gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these 
studies  beyond  the  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiosi- 
ty, yet  ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  an 
accession  to  those  few  safe  and  harmless  pleasures 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  human  race.  The  sweetest 
and  most  inofiensive  path  of  life  leads  through  the  ave- 
nues of  science  and  learning ;  and  whoever  can  either 
remove  any  obstructions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any 
new  prospect,  ought  so  far  to  be  esteemed  a  bene&ctor 
to  mankind.  And  though  these  researches  may  ap- 
pear ptunful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  some  minds  as 
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with  some  bodies,  which,  being  endowed  with  vigorous 
and  florid  health,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap  a 
pleasure  from  what,  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  may 
seem  burdensome  and  laborious.  Obscurity,  indeed^ 
is  painful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye ;  but,  to 
bring  light  from  obscurity,  by  whatever  labour,  must 
needs  be  delightful  and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  the  profound  and  abstract  phi<» 
losophy^  is  objected  to,  not  only  as  painful  and  fatigu- 
ing, but  as  the  inevitable  source  of  uncertainty  and 
error.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  justest  and  most  plausi- 
ble objection  against  a  considerable  part  of  metaphy- 
sics, that  they  are  not  properly  a  science,  but  arise 
either  from  the  fruitless  efibrts  of  human  vanity,  which 
would  penetrate  into  subjects  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  crafl  of  popular  supersti- 
tions, which,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  fair 
/.-  ground,  raise  these  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protect  their  weakness.  Chased  from  the  open  coun- 
try, these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest,  and  li^  in  wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue  of  the  mind, 
and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and  prejudices* 
The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch  a  mo- 
ment, is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  re- 
ceive them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le- 
gal sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufiicient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still 
in  possession  of  her  retreat?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
enemy  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent 
disappointment,  will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciencesf 
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and  discover  the  proper  province  of  human  reason ; 
for,  besides  that  many  persons  find  too  sensible  an  in- 
terest in  perpetually  recalling  such  topics  besides  this, 
I  say  the  motive  of  blind  despair  can  never  reasonably 
have  place  in  the  sciences ;  since,  however  unsuccess- 
ful former  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  still 
room  to  lu^e,  that  the  industry,  good  fortune,  or  im- 
proved sagacity  of  succeeding  generations,  may  reach 
discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each  adventurous 
genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize,  and  find  him- 
self stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by  the  failures 
of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the  g)ory  of 
achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for  him 
alone*  TThe  only  method  pf  freeing  learning  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously 
into  the  nature  of  human  understanding,  and  show, 
from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse 
subjects.  We  must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to 
live  at  ease  ever  afler ;  and  must  cultivate  true  meta- 
physics with  some  care,  in  order  to*  destroy  the  false 
and  adulterated.  Indolence,  which  to  some  persons 
afibrds  a  safeguard  against  this  deceitful  philosophy, 
is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curiosity ;  and  despair, 
which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may  give  place  after- 
wards to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations.  Accurate 
and  just  reaspning  i^  the  only  Catholic  remedy  fitted 
for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical 
jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  supersti- 
tion, renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careless 
reasoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of 
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learning,  there  are  many  positive  advantages  which  re- 
sult from  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  that,  though  most  intimate- 
ly present  to  us,  yet,  ii^henever  they  become  the  object 
of  reflection,  they  seem  mvolved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can 
the  eye  readily  find  those  lines  and  boundaries  which 
discriminate  and  distinguish  them.  The  objects  are 
too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same  aspect  or  situation ; 
and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  instant,  by  a  superior 
penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and  improved  by  ha- 
bit and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore,  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads,  and  to 
correct  all  that  seeming  disorder  in  which  they  lie  in- 
volved, when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry. 
This  task  of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no 
merit  when  performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies, 
the  objects  of  our  senses  rises  in  its  value,  when  direct- 
ed towards  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  we  meet  with  in  per- 
forming it  And  if  we  can  go  no  farther  than  this 
mental  geography,  or  deli/ieation  of  the  distinct  parts 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to 
go  so  far ;  and  the  more  obvious  this  science  may  ap- 
pear (and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious),  the  more  con- 
temptible still  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  esteemed,  in 
all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  suspicion  that  this  science 
is  uncertain  and  chimerical,  unless  we  should  entertain 
such  a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  specu- 
lation, and  even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties; 
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tliat  these  powers  are  distinct  from  each  other ;  that 
what  is  really  distinct  to  the  immediate  perception  may 
be  distinguished  by  reflection ;  and  consequently,  that 
there  is  a  truth  and  fidsehood  in  all  propositions  on 
this  subject,  and  a  truth  and  falsehood  which  lie  not 
beyond  the  compass  of  human  understanding.  There 
are  many  obvious  distinctions  of  this  kind,  sndi  as  those 
between  the  will  and  understanding,  the  imagination 
and  passions,  which  fidl  within  the  comprehension  of 
every  human  creature ;  and  the  finer  and  more  philo- 
sophical distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  certain,  though 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended*  Some  instances, 
eq>ecially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inquiries,  may 
give  us  a  just^sr  notion  of  the  certain^  and  solidly  of 
this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it  wor- 
thy the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies,  while  we  a£Pect  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned?  ' 


8  llMft  fiMulty  bj  iHndi  we  dboem  tmdi  and  fidieboldy  andtfast  by 
which  we  iwaceife  vice  and  nitoc^  had  long  been  oonfounded  with  each 
other;  and  aU  moialtty  was  supposed  to  be  built  on  etenial  and  immiii- 
able  rriationt,  which,  to  ettrj  intcUigent  nund*  wete  equally  intaiiable 
as  any  pwyoMtion  ooooeming  quantity  or  nmnbci;  But  a  *  late  philo- 
sophcr  has  tanght  u%  fay  the  most  connocing  aignments,  that  moiali^is 
nothing  in  the  abstzact  nature  of  thin^  but  is  entirply  rdatire  to  the 
sendment,  or  mental  tssle  of  each  particular  being;  in  the  ssme  manner 
as  the  dininctions  of  sweet  and  bitter,  hot  and  cold,  arise  from  the  par- 
ticular feeling  of  each  sense  or  oigsn.  Ifond  perception^  thewfoie^ 
oogM  not  to  be  dassed  with  the  operatunt  of  the  undentandini^  but 
with  the  tastes  or  sentiments. 

It  had  been  usual  with  philosopheri  to  dinde  all  the  paniiona  of  the 
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But  may  we  not  hope  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discover, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  princi- 
ples by  which  the  human  mind  is  actuated  in  its  opera- 
tion? Astronomers  had  long  contented  themselves 
with  proving,  from  the  phenomena,  the  true  motions, 
order,  and  magnitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  till  a 
philosopher  at  last  arose,  who  seems,  from  the  hap- 
piest reasOliing,  to  have  also 'determined  the  laws  and 
forces  by  which  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  are  go- 
verned and  directed.  The  like  has  been  performed 
with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  despair  of  equal  success  in  our  inquiries  con- 

niad  inlo  two  cUwea,  the  felfish  and  beneTolent,  which  were  suppoied 
to  itand  in  constant  opposition  and  contrariety ;  nor  was  it  thought  that 
the  latter  could  erer' attain  their  propel  object  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  Among  the  selftsh  passions  were  ranked  avisricey  ambition,  re- 
venge. Among  the  benerolent,  natural  aflfectiony  friendship,  public 
■pint  Philosophers  may  now*  perceiTe  the  impropriety  of  this  diyi- 
iion.  It  has  been  proYed,  beyond  all  controTersy,  that  even  the  passions, 
commonly  esteemed  selfish,  canjr  the  mind  beyond  self,  directly  to  the 
dject ;  that  though  the  satisfaction  of  these  passions  gives  us  enjoyment, 
yet  the  prospect  of  this  enjoyment  b  not  the  cause  of  the  passion,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  passion  is  antecedent  to  the  enjoyment,  and  without 
tfie  former  the  latter  could  nerer  possibly  exist ;  that  the  case  is  precise- 
ly the  same  with  the  passions  denominated  benerolent,  and  consequently 
tfiat  a  man  is  no  motv  interested  when  he  seeks  his  own  glory  than  when 
tte  happiness  of  his  friend  is  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  nor  is  he  any 
Mwre  disinterested  when  he  sacrifices  his  ease  and  quiet  to  public  good, 
than  when  he  labours  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or  ambition.  Here, 
tfierefore,  is  a  considerable  adjustment  in  the  boundaries  of  the  passions, 
which  had  been  confounded  by  the  negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  former 
philosophers.  These  two  instances  may  suffice  to  show  us  the  nature 
end  importance  of  this  species  of  philosophy.— Note  in  Editioks  K  and  L. 


*  See  Butler's  Sermoni^ 
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ceming  the  mental  pQprrers  and  economy,  if  prosecuted 
with  equal  capacity  and  caution.  It  is  probable  that 
one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on 
another ;  which  again  may  be  resolved  into  one  more 
general  and  universal :  And  how  far  these  researches 
may  possibly  be  carried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  be- 
fore or  even  after  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine. 
Tins  is  certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every 
day  made,  even  by  those  who  philosophize  the  most 
Diligently ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  requisite  than 
to  enter  upon  the  enterprise  with  thorough  care  and 
attention,  that,  if  it  lie  within  the  compass  of  human 
understanding,  it  may  at  last  be  happily  achieved ;  if 
not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected  with  some  confidence 
and  security.  This  last  conclusion,  surely,  is  not  de- 
sirable, nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too  rashly.  For 
how  much  must  we  diminish  from  the  baautyand  value 
of  this  species  of  philosophy,  upon  such  a  supposition? 
Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when  they 
considered  the  vast  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
actions  that  excite  our  approbaj^n  or  dislike,  to  search 
for  some  common  principle  on  which  this  variety  of 
sentiments  might  depend.  And  though  they  have 
sometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion 
for  some  one  general  principle,  it  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find 
some  general  principles  into  which  all  the  vices  and 
virtues  were  justly  to  be  resolved.  The  like  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  critics,  logicians^  and  even  politi- 
cians :  Nor  have  their  attempts  been  wholly  unsuccess- 
ful, though  perhaps  longer  time,  greater  accuracy,  and 
more  ardent  application,  may  bring  these  sciences  still 
nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up  at  once  all  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed  more  rash, 
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precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  boldest  and 
most  affirmative  philosophy  that  has  ever  attempted  to 
impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human 
nature  seism  abstract,  and  oP  difficult  comprehension, 
this  affords  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hither- 
to escaped  so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers, 
can  be  very  obvious  and  easy.  And  whatever  pains 
these  researches  may  cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves 
sufficiently  rewarded,  not  only  in  point  of  profit  but  of 
pleasure,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  make  any  addition 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge  in  subjects  of  such  unspeak« 
able  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  specula- 
tions  is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage 
to  them ;  and  s«as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
mounted by  care  and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  un- 
,  necessary  detail,  we  have,  in  the  following  Inqiyry,  at- 
*lempted  to  throw  some  light  upon  subjects  from  which 
uncertainty  has  hithertadetcrred  the  wise,  and  obscu« 
rity  the  ignorant.  Happy  if  we  can  unite  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  different  species  of  philosophy,  by  reconcil- 
mg  profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  with 
novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  if,  reasoning  in  this 
easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an 
abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hitherto 
served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to 
absurdity  and  error ! 
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Evert  one  will  readily  allow,  that  there  is  a  consi- 
derable difierence  between  the  perceptions  of  the  inind» 
when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exoessiye  {leat,  or  the 
pleasure  of  moderate  warmth ;  and  whai  he  afterwards 
recalls  to  his  memory  this  sensation,  or  antidpates  it 
by  his  imagination.    These  &calties  may  mimic  or  < 
copy  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  but  they  never  can 
entirely  reach  the  force  and  vifacity  of  the  original 
sentiment    The  utmost  we  say  of  them,  even  when 
they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is,  that  they  repre* 
sent  thdhr  object  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that  we  could 
almost  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  excq)t  the  mind  be 
disordered  t^  disease  or  madness,  they  never  can  ar- 
rive at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per- 
ceptions altogether  undistinguishable.    All  the  colours  i 
of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  natural! 
objects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description  be! 
taken  for  a  real  landscape.    The  n|;>st  lively  thought  is  ^ 
still  inferior  to  the  dullest  sensation.  ; 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.    A  man  in  a  fit  of 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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anger  is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one 
who  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me  that 
any  person  is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  mean- 
ing, and  form  a  just  conception  of  his  situation ;  but 
never  can  mistake  that  conception  for  the  real  disorders 
and  agitations  of  the  passion.  When  we  reflect  on  our 
past  sentiments  and  affections,  our  thought  is  a  fiuthfid 
mirror,  and  copies  its  objects  truly;  but  the  colours 
which  it  employs  are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparison  of 
those  in  which  our  original  perceptions  were  clothed. 
It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  metaphysical  head  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivaci^ 
The  less  forcible  and  lively  are  commonly  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  species  yrBUt  a  name 
in  our  language,  and  in  most  others ;  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  was  not  requisite  for  any,  but  philosophical 
purposes,  to  rank  them  under  a  general  term  or  appel- 
lation. Let  us,  therefore,  use  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
them  Impressions  ;  employing  that  word  in  a  sense 
somewhat  different  from  the  usual.  By  the  term  imprn^ 
sioTiy  then,  I  mean  all  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when 
we  hear,  or  see,  ox  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or 
will.  And  impressions  are  distinguishe(^  from  ideas, 
which  are  the  less  lively  perceptions,  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or 
movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  unbounded 
than  the  diought  of  man ;  which  not  only  escapes  all 
human  power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained 
within  ^e  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  mon- 
sters and  join  incongruous  shapes  and  appearances, 
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costs  the  imagination  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive 
the  most  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the 
body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  the  thought  can  in  an  instant 
transport  us  into  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  even  beyond  the  universe,  into  the  unbounded 
chaos,  where  nature  is  supposed  to  lie  in  total  confu- 
sion. What  never  was  seen  or  heard  of,  may  yet  be 
conceived;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the  power  of  thought, 
except  what  implies  an  absolute  contradiction. 

But  though  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  unr 
bounded  liberty,  we  shall  find  upon  a  nearer  examiner 
lion,  that  it  b  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  that  all  this'  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing, 
augmenting,  or  diminishing  the  materials  afibrded  us 
by  the  sense3  and  experience.  When  we  think  of  a 
golden  mountain,  we  only  join  two  consistent  ideas, 
gold  and  mountain^  with  which  we  were  formerly  ac-^ 
quainted.  A  virtuous  horse  we  can  conceive;  because, 
from  our  own  feeling,  we  can  conceive  virtue ;  and  this 
we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and  shape  of  a  horse,  whic)i 
is  an  animal  fiuniliar  to  us.  In  short,  all  the  materials 
of  thinking  are  derived  either  firom  our  outward  or  in- 
ward sentiment ;  The  mixture  and  composition  of  these 
belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will :  Or,  to  express  my- 
self in  philosophical  language,  all  our  ideas  or  more 
feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impressions  or  more 
lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I 
hope,  be  sufficient.  Firsi^  When  we  analyze  our  thoughts 
or  ideas,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always 
find  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas 
as  were  copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment* 
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Even  those  ideas^  which  at  first  view,  seem  the  most 
wide  of  this  origin,  are  found,  upon  a  nearer  scrutiny, 
to  be  derived  from  it.  The  idea  of  God,  as  meaning 
an  infinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and  good  Being,  arises 

^  firom  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and 
augmenting,  without  limit,  those  qualities  of  goodness 
and  wisdom.  We  may  prosecute  this  inquiry  to  what 
length  we  please ;  where  we  shall  always  find,  that  every 
idea  which  we  examine  is  copied  from  a  similar  impres- 
sion. Those  who  would  assert,  that  this  position  is  not 
Universally  true,  nor  without  exception,  have  only  one, 
and  that  an  easy  method  of  refuting  it;  by  producing 
that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  derived  from 
this  source.  It  will  then  be  incumbent  on  us,  if  we 
would  mdntain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression 
or  lively  perception  which  corresponds  to  it 

Secondly,  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  orgaoy 
that  a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  of  sensa* 

*  tion,  we  always  find  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  of 
the  correspondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no 
notion  <^  colours ;  a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore 
either  of  them  that  sense  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by 
opening  this  new  inlet  for  his  sensatiops,  you  also  open 
an  inlet  for  the  ideas ;  Bcdd,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving these  objects.  The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  ob- 
ject proper  for  exciting  any  sensation  has  never  been 
lipplied  to  the  organ.  A  Laplander  or  Negro  has  no. 
notion  of  the  relish  of  wine.  And  though  there  are 
few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  the  mind, 
where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incapable 
of  a  sentiment  or  passion  tliat  belongs  to  his  species, 
yet  we  find  the  same  observation  to  take  place  in  a  less 
degree.  A  man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of 
inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty ;  nor  can  a  selfish  heart 
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easily  conceive  the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosi- 
ty. It  is  readily  allowed,  that  other  beings  may  pos- 
ses many  senses  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception ; 
because  the  ideas  of  them  have  never  been  introduced 
to  us,  in  the  only  manner  by  which  an  idea  can  have 
access  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  actual  feeling  and 
sensation. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradictory  phenome- 
non, which  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible for  ideas  to  arise,  independent  of  their  corre- 
spondent impressions.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  several  distinct  ideas  of  colour,  which 
enter  by  the  eye,  or  those  of  sound,  which  are  con- 
veyed by  the  ear,  are  really  different  from  each  other, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  resembling.  Now,  if  this 
be  true  of  di£&rent  colours,  it  must  be  no  less  so  of 
the  different  shades  of  the  same  colour;  and  each 
shade  produces  a  dbtinct  idea,  independent  of  the  rest. 
For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  possible,  by  the  con- 
tinual gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  insensibly 
into  what  is  most  remote  from  it;  and  if  you  will  not 
aHow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different,  you  cannot,  1 1 
without  absurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same. 
Suppose,  therefore,  a  persoif  to  have  enjoyed  his  sight 
for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular 
shade  <^  blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never  has  beem 
his  fortune  to  meet  with ;  let  all  the  different  shades  of 
that  colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  placed  before 
him,  descending  gradually  from  the  deepest  tortile 
li^test,  it  is  plain,  that  be  will  perceive  a  blank  where 
that  shade  is  wanting,  and  will  be  sensible  that  there  is 
a  greater  distance  in  that  place  betweai  the  contku- 
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ous  colours  thiUi  in  any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  it 
be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own  imagination,  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of 
that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never  been  con- 
veyed to  him  by  his  senses  ?  I  believe  there  are  few 
but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may  serve 
as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in  e- 
very  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit,  that 
for  it  alone  we  shotild  alter  our  general  maxim. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  proposition,  which  not  only 
seems  in  itself  simple  and  intelligible,  but,  if  a  proper 
use  were  made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equal- 
ly intelligible,  and  banish  all  that  jargon  which  has  so 
long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and 
drawn  disgrace  upon  them.  All  ideas,  especially  ab- 
stract ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obscure.  The  mind 
has  but  a  slender  hold  of  them.  They  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas,  and  when  we 
have  often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a  dis- 
tinct meaning,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  has  a  determi- 
nate idea  annexed  to  it  On  the  contrary,  all  impres- 
sions, that  is,  all  sensations  either  outward  or  inward, 
are  strong  and  vivid.  The  limits  between  them  are 
more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fall  into  any 
error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When  we  enter- 
tain, therefore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical  term 
is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (as  is  but 
toa  frequent),  we  need  but  inquire,  from  *what  impreS" 
sion  is  that  supposed  idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our 
suspicion.     By  bringing  ideas  in  so  clear  a  light,  we 
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may  reasonably  hope  to  remove  all  dispute,  which  may 
arise  concerning  their  nature  and  reality.  * 

*  it  is  probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  those  who  denied  innate 
*  ideas^  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our  impressions ;  thoogfa  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  with 
such  caution,  nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about 
their  doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  ntnaie  f  If  innate  be  equivalent 
to  natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allow- 
ed to  be  innate  or  natural,  in  whaterer  sense  we  take  the  latter  word» 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous. 
If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute -aceuis  to  be 
frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins, 
whether  before,  at,  or  after  our  birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be 
commonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others,  as  standing 
J^  for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  pasidons,  as  well  as 
;  thoughts.  Now,  in  this  Sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  dm  be 
meant  by  asserting  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  iiyuries^  or  the  pas- 
sion between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 

But  admitting  these  terms,  impreuiom  and  ideaty  in  the  sense  above 
explained,  and  understanding  by  innate  wKat  is  original  or  copied  froni 
no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert,  that  all  our  impressions  are 
innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Locke  was 
'  betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  wfao^  making  use  of  unde- 
fined terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tedious  length,  without  ever 
tiMiehing  the  point  in  question.  A  like  ambiguity  and  drcumlocutioiL 
seem  to  run  throu^  that  philosopher's  reMoniDgi^  on  this  as  well  as 
most  other  subjects. 
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SECTION  III. 


OP  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 


It  is  evidentf  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connection 
between  the  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind, 
and  that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  ima- 
gination, they  introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  method  and  regularity.  In  our  more  serious 
thinking  or  discourse,  this  is  so  observable,  that  any 
particular  thought,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  regular 
tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and 
rejected.  And  eren  in  pur  wildest  and  most  wandering 
reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  shall  find,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether  at  ad- 
ventures, but  that  there  was  still  a  connection  upheld 
among  the  different  ideas  which  succeeded  eacL-other. 
Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to  be  tran- 
scribed, there  would  immediately  be  observed  some- 
thing which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly 
revolved  in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which 
had  gradually  led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion.   Among  different  languages,  even  when  we  can- 
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not  suspect  the  least  oonnectioo  or 

is  fooiid,  that  the  words  expressiTe  of  ideas  tlie 

oompomided,  do  yet  nearly  oorrespond  to  each  other; 

a  certain  proof  that  die  smple  ideas 

the  compovBid  ones  were  boond  tofguhcr  far 

Tersal  principk,  whidi  had  an  eqnal  iiiiiriMr  on  all 

nuDDlond* 

Hioagh  it  be  too  obrioos  to  esope  ohsenalioBy  Aat 
di£&rent  ideas  are  mnnerled  together,  I  do  not  find 
that  any  philosopher  has  attempted  to 
class  all  Ihe  prindples  of  iteociation ;  a 
ever,  that  seems  worthy  of  cnriodty.  To 
pear  to  be  only  three  principles  €if 
ideas,  namdy,  Resemblanee,  Omiigmiy  in 
and  Cause  or  Effect. 

That  these  principles  sene  to  connect  ideas  wiD 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted,  A  picture  natunOy  leads 
onr  thoughts  to  the  or^inaL  ^  The  mriitiiai  of  ooe 
ipartment  in  a  bnildiiig  natmally  introduces  an  inquiry 
or  disooorse  concerning  die  odiers;*  and  if  we  think 
of  a  wound,  we  can  scaicdy  fivfaear  uimiiig  cm  &e 
pain  whidi  fiAows  it.«  But  diat  dns  enmnentioB  is 
compikie,  and  that  there  are  no  odier  principles  €if  aa- 
sodation  except  diese,  may  be  dWimh  to  prove  to  &e 
satisfiiction  of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's 
fiiction.  All  we  can  do^  in  such  caaes^  is  to  run 
seveial  instamys,  and  eraminp  carefuDy  die  prindple 
which  binds  the  di&rent  thoughts  to  eadi  odier,  never 
stc^ipii^  till  we  render  die  principle  as  gcncnl  as  poa- 
Bible.'  The  mcne  instances  we  examine,  and  the  move 
care  we  employ,  the  move  assurance  diaD  we  acquire^ 
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that  the  entimerntion  which  we  foiTn  from  the  whole  is 
complete  and  entire.  * 


other;  that  ii,  the  cause  of  iM  aimihiUtioa,  and  the  idea  of  Ibe  biiiu1u1>> 
(ion  of  an  object,  implies  the  idea  of  its  TonDcr  ei 


'  This  Esmji,  as  it  stands  in  EnmOMs  BC,  L,  N,  thus  Mntinuca. 

Instead  of  cnlcring  into  a  cIl>Iu1  of  (his  kind,  wbich  would  lead  us  into 
many  usdcss  sublilitlcB,  weshull  consider  some  of  IheelToctR  of  this  ran- 
ncxioa  upon  Uie  passions  and  imagination;  nhcfe  wc  ma;  open  up  a  field 
of  speculation  more  entertaining,  and  perhaps  more  instructive,  than  the 
Other. 

As  man  is  a  rcasonihle  being,  and  is  continually  in  pursuit  of  happw 
ness,  which  he  hopes  to  Gnd  in  the  gratilkation  of  some  passion  or  s&eC' 
tion,  he  seldom  acts,'or  speak),  or  thinks,  without  a  purpose  and  intention. 
He  lias  still  some  object  in  view ;  and  however  improper  the  tnuius  may 
letimes  be,  which  he  ctiooses  for  Ihe  attainment  of  his  end,  he  never 
H  Tie*  of  an  end,  nor  will  he  so  much  as  tlirow  oway  his  thoughts  or 
reflections,  where  he  hopes  not  to  reap  nnj  satisfaction  from  them. 

In  all  compositions  of  genius,  therefore,  'tis  requisite  that  the  writer 
have  some  plan  or  object ;  and  though  he  may  be  liurried  from  this  plan 
by  the  vehemence  of  thought,  as  in  an  ode,  or  drop  it  carelessly  as  in  an 
epistle  or  essay,  there  must  oppear  some  aim  or  intention,  in  his  first  set- 
ting out,  if  not  in  the  composition  of  the  whtrie  worit.  A  production 
without  a  design  would  resemble  more  tho  raviags  of  a  madman,  than 
the  sober  cBbrts  of  genius  and  learning. 

As  this  rule  admits  of  no  eiception,  it  follows,  that  in  nairative  com- 
positions, the  events  or  actions  which  the  vrtiter  relates,  must  be  connect- 
ed togetiicr  by  some  bond  or  tie :  They  must  be  related  to  each  other  in 
the  imagination,  and  form  a  kind  of  unity,  which  may  bring  them  under 
one  plan  or  view,  and  which  may  be  the  object  or  end  of  the  wiitcc  in 
his  Grit  undertaking. 

This  connecting  principle,  among  the  several  events  which  form  Ihe 
nibjcct  of  a  poem  or  hiistory,  may  be  very  dlflerenl,  according  to  the  dif- 
fiirenl  designs  of  the  poet  or  historian.  Ovid  has  formed  his  plan  upon 
■he  connecting  principle  of  resemblance.  Every  fabulous  iransfortnation, 
produced  by  the  numculous  power  of  the  gods,  falls  wilhin  ilic  compass 
of  hia  work.  There  needs  but  this  one  circumstance  in  any  event,  to 
bring  it  under  his  original  plan  or  inlention. 

An  annalist  or  historian,  who  should  undertake  to  write  tlic  history  of 
iUirope  during  any  century,  would  be  influenced  by  the  conncxiou  of 
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ruutiguity  m  time  or  place.  All  events  which  he|ipeii  in  UmiI  povtioQ  of 
wpmoe,  mad  period  of  timey  mn  eomprehcnded  in  his  desigUy  though  in 
other  lespeUs  dillerent  and  unconnected.  They  have  still  a  tpedes  of 
vahft  amidst  all  tiieir  divcnitj. 

Bat  the  most  usnal  species  of  oonnesion  among  the  diH^rent  eTctil% 
svhicfa  enter  into  any  nanratm  oQmpositioa»  is  thai  of  cause  and  elAct ; 
while  the  historian  traces  the  series  of  actions  acoordhig  to  their  natuval 
otJUr»  I  amounts  to  tiieir  secret  springs  and  prindplei^  and  defineatea 
their  most  lemoteooosequencea.  He  choose  ■  Ibr  his  sutject  a  certain 
poitiou  of  that  grsat  disui  of  events^  which  compoae  tho  history  of  man 
kind:'  Each  link  in  this  chain  he  endeavours  to  touch  in  hb  narration 
flkmetimes  anavoidahle  ignorance  leudeis  all  his  attempts  fruitless 
Sometimes  he  supplies  by  coigecture  what  is  wanting  in  knowledge 
And  alwa^  be  is  sensible  that  the  more  unbroken  the  diain  is,  which  he 
presents  to  his  readers,  the  more  perfect  is  his  production.  He 
that  the  knowledge  of  causes  is  not  only  the  most  satisfactory,  diis 
lation  (Mr  connexion  being  tfie  strongest  of  all  others,  but  also  the  most 
instructiTo ;  since  it  ii  by  this  knowledge  alone  we  are  enabled  to  coii> 
trol  events  and  govern  futurity. 

Here,  therdbir^  we  may  attain  some  notion  of  that  imAy  of  acfwn, 
about  which  all  critics,  after  Aristotle^  hsTe  talked  so  much ;  perhaps  to 
little  purpose^  while'  they  directed  not  their  taste  or  sentiment  by  the  ae- 
curscy  of  philosophy.  It  iqppears  that,  in  all  productions,  as  well  as  in 
the  epic  and  tragic,  there  is  a  certain  unity  required,  and  that,  on  no  oc- 
casion, our  thoughts  can  be  allowed  to  run  at  adventures,  if  we  would 
produce  a  work  that  will  giTe  any  lasting  entertainment  to  mankind.  It 
^>pears  also,  that  even  a  biographer,  who  should  write  the  life  of  Achil- 
les, would  connect  the  events  by  showing  their  mutual  dependence  and 
relation,  as  mudi  ss  a  poet,  who  should  make  the  anger  of  that  hero  the 
subject  of  Ids  narration.  *  Nor  only  in  any  limited  portion  of  lile,  a 
man's  actions  have  a  dependence  on  each  other,  but  also  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  duration  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  nor  u  it  poesible  to 
strike  off*  one  link,  however  minute^  in  this  regular  chain,  without  affect- 
ing the  whole  series  of  events  which  fbUow*  Hieunity  of  action,  there- 
fore, which  is  to  be  found  in  biography  or  history,  diff^  from*  that  of 
epic  poetry,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  In  epic  poetry,  the  connexion 
among  the  events  u  more  close  and  sena&ile ;  the  narration  is  not  car- 


*    Contrary  to   Aristotle,    Mu^    ^    Irrtf   Jh^    «;c>    s^nn^  rtAt 
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lied  on  through  such  a  Imgth  or  time  ;  and  ihc  acton  hapten  lt>  Mme  re. 
markalilc  period,  which  satisfies  the  curioBily  of  the  reader.  Tliis  con- 
duct of  the  epic  poet  dcpeDds  an  that  particulir  situation  of  tlie  imngina- 
tian  ivnd  of  the  pasaionar  which  ia  supposed  io  that  production.  Theinu^ 
ginnlion,  both  of  writer  and  reader,  is  more  enlivened,  aod  the  passions 
more  enAomed  than  in  histOT)-,  biograpby ,  or  any  spedei  of  nairatiaii, 
that  confine  tbemseliei  lo  strict  truth  and  reality.  Let  us  coiuider  tba 
eiTect  of  these  two  circunntances,  of  on  enlivened  ima^nation  and  !□- 
flamed  posGions.  wliicb  belong  U>  poetry.  eBpeei»lly  llie  iipic  kind,  above 
any  other  specie)  of  coinpoiitiOD  ;  and  let  ub  see  for  what  reason  they 
require  a  stricter  and  closer  unity  in  the  fable. 

Fim,  All  poetry  b^g  a  species  of  painting,  approaches  us  nearer  lo 
the  objects  than  any  other  species  of  narration,  throns  a  stroogcr  light 
upon  them,  and  delineates  more  distinctly  those  minutes  circumstancesi 
whicli,  though  to  the  liistorian  they  seem  superfluous,  serve  mightily  to 
enliven  the  imagery  and  gratify  the  fancy.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  as  in 
t)>e  Iliad,  lo  inform  us  each  time  tlie  liero  buckles  his  shoes  and  livs  bis 
garters,  it  nil!  be  re^uisile,  perhaps,  to  enter  into  a  greater  detail  than  in 
the  Hcnriade;  whEre  ihc  events  are  run  over  with  such  rapidity,  that 
wc  scarce  have  leisure  lo  become  acquainted  with  tbc  suna  or  action. 
Were  ■  poet,  therefore,  to  comprehend  in  his  subject  any  great  compass 
of  time  or  series  of  events,  and  trace  up  the  death  of  Hector  to  its  re- 
mote causes,  in  the  rape  of  Helen,  or  the  judgement  of  Fmis,  he  must 
draw  out  liis  poeni  to  an  immeasurable  length,  in  order  to  fill  tliis  Urge 
canvas  witli  just  painting  and  imagery.  The  reader's  imagination,  inflamed 
with  such  a  aeries  of  poetical  descriptions,  and  his  passions.  Bg;italed  Iiy 
a  continual  sympathy  vrlth  the  actors,  must  flog  long  before  the  period 
of  narration,  and  muiil  sink  into  losstudc  and  disgust,  from  the  repeat- 
ed violence  of  tltc  same  movements. 

SeconiUy,  Tliat  an  epic  poet  must  not  trace  tJie  causes  to  any  great 
distance,  will  farther  appear,  if  we  consider  another  reason,  wliieh  is 
draivn  from  a  property  oPthe  pas»oiu  still  more  remarkable  and  singular. 
'Tis  Evident,  that  in  a  just  compoaiion,  all  the  aScctiuns  nciled  by  the 
dintrenl  events  described  and  repreiented,  odd  mutual  force  to  ooch  o. 
ther;  and  that,  while  the  beroes  are  all  engaged  in  one  common  scene, 
and  each  action  is  strongly  connected  willi  the  whole,  the  comem  is  con- 
tinually awake,  and  die  passions  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another.  The  ctroiig  connenion  of  tlic  events,  as  il  facilitates  tlio 
passage  of  the  thought  qt  jmoginntiau,  from  one  lo  another,  fscili- 
tates  also  the  transfusion  of  tlie  passions,  and  preserves  the  Difecliou  still 
in  the  same  channel  and  direction.  Our  sympathy  and  concern  for  Eve 
prepares  the  way  for  a  like  ijmpatliy  with  Adam ;    The  afleclioo  ii  pre- 
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•enred  ftfanoftft  etktire  in  the  transitiDn ;  and  the  mind  seiies  immediately 
the  new  object,  as  ttrongly  related  to  that  which  fonnerly  engaged  ita 
attcntioo.  But  were  the  poet  to  make  a  total  digression  from  his  sub- 
jeot,  and  intiodoce  a  new  actor,  no  way  connected  with  the  personages, 
the  imaginatioo,  fueling  a  lyreadi  in  the  transition,  would  enter  coldly 
into  the  new  scene;  would  kindle  by  slow  degrees ;  and  in  returning  to 
the  mainsubject  of  the  poem,  would  pass,  as  it  were,  upon  foreign  ground, 
and  have  its  eonoorn  to  eidte  anew,  in  order  to  take  party  with  the  prin- 
c^al  actora.  The  same  incouTenience  follows  in  a  lesser  degree,  where 
the  poet  tiaoas  his  erents  to  too  great  a  distance,  and  Hnds  together  ac- 
tfoDi^  whfch,  Ifaoagh  not  altogether  disjoined,  hare  not  so  strong  a  con* 
neiion  as  it  requisite  to  forward  the  transition  of  the  passions.  Hence 
arises  the  artiftoe  of  oblique  narration,  employed  in  the  Odyssef  -  and 
i&neid ;  where  tiie  hero  is  introduced,  at  first,  near  the  poriod  of  his  de« 
signs,  and  afterwards  shows  us,  as  it  were  in  perspective,  tiie  more  dis* 
tant  events  and  causes.  By  this  means,  the  reader's  curiosity  is  imme* 
diately  excited :  The  erents  follow  with  rapidity,  and  in  a  very  close  con- 
nexion ;  And  the  concern  is  preserved  alive,  and  continually  increases 
by  means  of  the  near  relation  of  the  objects,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  narration. 

The  same  nile  takes  place  in  dramatic  poetry ;  nor  is'it  ever  permitted 
in  a  regular  copappsition,  to  introduce  an  actor  who  has  no  connexion, 
or  but  a  small  one,  with  the  principal  personages  of  the  £d>le.  The 
spectator's  concern  must  not  be  diverted  by  any  scenes  di^oined  and  se» 
psrale  from  the  rest  Hiis  breaks  the  course  of  the  passions,  and  pre- 
vents that  communication  of  the  several  emotions,  by  whidi  one  scene 
adds  force  to  anodier,  and  transfuses  the  pity  and  terror  it  excites  upon 
«adi  succeeding  scenes  until  the  whole  produces  that  rigidity  of  move- 
ment, which  is  peculiar  to  the  theatre.  How  must  it  extinguish  this 
warmth  of  affection  to  be  entertained,  on  a  sudden,  with  a  new  action 
and  new  personi^es,  no  way  related  to  the  former ;  to  find  so  sensible  a 
breadi  or  vacuity  in  the  course  of  the  passions,  by  means  of  this  breadi 
in  the  connexion  of  ideas ;  and  instead  of  carrying  the  iqrmpathy  of  one 
scene  into  the  following,  to  be  obliged  every  moment,  to  exdle  a  new 
oenosm,  and  Mee  party  ia'a  new  scene  of  action  ? 

But  though  this  rule  of,  unity  of  action  be  conunon  to  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry ;  we  may  still  observe  a  difference  betwixt  them,  which  may, 
perliaps,  deserve  our  attention.  In  both  these  species  of  composttiaii. 
His  requisite  the  action  be  one  and  simple,  in  order  to  preserve  the  con- 
cern or  sympathy  entire  and  undiverted :  But  in  epic  or  narrative  poetry, 
thb  rule  is  also  estidillsbed  upon  another  foundation,  vis.  the  necessity 
that  is  incumbent  on  every  writer  to  form  some  plan  or  design,  before  he 
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enter  on  anj  disooone  or  nMrrmtkm,  and  to  oomprelieBd  his  rabjecC  in 
■ome  genenl  aspect  or  united  Tiew,  whidi  may  be  the  oonitant  olject  of 
bU  attention.  As  the  author  is  entirely  lost  in  dramatic  compositions, 
•nd  the  q>ectotor  supposes  himself  to  be  really  present  at  the  actiona  re- 
presented ;  this  reason  has  no  i^ace  with  regard  to  the  stage ;  but  any 
dialogue  or  cooTersation  may  be  introduced*  which»  without  improbabili* 
ty,  might  have  passed  in  that  detenninate  portion  of  space,  represented 
by  the  theatre.  Henoe^  in  all  our  English  comedies^  even  those  of  Con- 
grere,  the  unity  of  action  is  never  strictly  observed ;  but  the  poet  thinks 
it  sufi&denty  if  his  personages  be  any  way  related  to  each  other,  by  blood, 
or  by  living  in  the  same  family ;  and  he  afterwards  intwiduces  them  in 
particular  scenes,  where  they  display  their  humours  and  characten,  with- 
out vuch  forwarding  the  main  action.  The  double  plots  of  Terence  ara 
licenses  of  the  same  kind ;  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  And  though  thb 
conduct  be  not  perfe^y  regular,  it  is  not  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  ni^ 
ture  of  comedy,  where  the  movements  and  passions  are  not  raised  to  such 
a  height  as  in  tragedy;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  fiction  or  representa? 
lion  palliates,  in  some  degree^  such  licenses.  In  a  narrative  poem,  the 
int  proposition  or  dedgn  confines  the  author  to  one  subject ;  and  any 
digressions  of  this  nature  would,  at  first  view,  be  rejected  as  absurd  and 
monstrous.  Neither  Boccace,  la  Fontaine,  niir  any  author  of  tlu4  kind, 
though  pleasantry  be  their  chief  object,  have  ever  indulged  them. 

To  return  to  the  comparison  of  history  and  epic  poetry,  we  may  oon- 
dude^  from  the  foregoing  reasonings,  that  as  a  certain  unity  is  rsquistle 
in  all  productions,  it  cannot  be  wanting  to  history  more  than  to  any 
other ;  that  in  history,  the  connexion  among  the  several  events,  which 
unites  them  into  one  body,  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the  same 
which  takes  place  in  epic  poetry ;  and  that,  in  the  latter  composition, 
this  connexion  is  only  required  to  be  closer  and  more  sensible,  on  account 
of  the  lively  imagination  and  strong  passions,  which  must  be  touched  by 
the  poet  in  his  narration.  The  Felopponnesian  war  is  a  proper  subject 
for  history,  the  siege  of  Athens  for  an  epic  poem,  and  the  death  of  Al- 
cibiades  for  a  tragedy. 

As  the  difference,  therefore,  betwixt  history  and  epic  poetry  consists 
only  in  the  degrees  of  connexion,  whidi  bind  together  those  several 
events  of  which  their  subject  is  composedr-  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, by  words,  to  determine  exactly  the  bounds  which  separate  them 
from  each,  other.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste  more  than  of  reasoning ;  and 
perhaps,  this  unity  may  often  be  discovered  in  a  subject,  where,  at  first 
view,  and  firom  an  abstract  consideration,  we  should  least  expect  to  find  it. 

'Tis  evident  that  Homer,  in  the  course  of  his  narration,  exceeds  the 
first  proposition  of  his  sutject ;  and  that  the  anger  of  Achilles,  which 
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iramaed  the  death  of  Hector,  is  DOt  the  same  with  that  which  produced 
so  many  ills  to  the  Greeks.  But  the  strong  connexion  betwixt  these  two 
morements,  the  quick  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  the  contrast  be- 
twixt the  effects  of  concord  and  disfx>rd  amongst  the  princes*  and  the  na- 
tural curipsitj  we  have  to  see  Achilles  in  action,  after  so  long  repose; 
idl  these  causies  cairy  on  the  reader,  and  produce  a  sufficient  uni^jr  in  the 
subject. 

It  may  be  objected  to  Milton,  that  he  has  traced  up  his  causes  to  too 
great  a  distnee^  and  that  the  rebdUon  of  the  angels  produces  the  fall  of 
man  by  a  train  of  erents,  which  u  both  very  long  and  very  casuaL  Not 
to  mention  that  the  creation  of  the  worid,  which  he  has  related  at  length, 
is  no  more  tfaexause  of  that  catastrophe,  than  of  the  battle  of  Fharsalia, 
or  any  other  event  that  has  ever  happened.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the 
olher  hand,  that  all  these  events,  the  rebellion  of  the  angels,  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of  man,  reaemble  each  other  in  being  miracu- 
lous, and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ;  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  amtiguaus  in  time ;  and  that,  being  detached  from  all  other  eyenti^ 
and  bdng  the  only  original  facts  which  revelation  discovers,  they  .strike 
the  eye  at  qnce^  and  naturally  recall  each  other  to  the  thought  or  imagina- 
tion. If  we  consider  all  these  circumstances,  I  say,  we  shall  find,  that  these 
parts  of  the  action  have  a  sufficient  unity  to  make  them  be  comprdiend- 
ed  in  one  fable  or  narration.  To  Fhich  we  may  add,  that  the  rebellion 
of  the  angels  and  the  fall  of  man  have  a  peculiar  resemblance,  as  bdng 
counterparts  to  each  other,  and  presenting  to  the  reader  the  same  moral, 
of  obedience  to  our  Creator. 

tPiese  loose  hint^  I  have  thro^pi  to^^ether,  in  order  to  excite  the  curio- 
sity of  philosophers,  and  beget  a  suspicion  at  least  if  not  a  full  persuasion, 
that  this  subject  is  very  copious,  and  that  many  operations  of  the  human 
mind  depmd  on  the  connexion  or  association  of  ideas,  which  is  here  ex- 
plained. Farticulariy,  the  sympathy  betwixt  the  pasdons  and  imagina- 
tion,  will,  periuips^  "PP^"*  remarkable;  while  we  observe  that  the  affec- 
tions, exdted  by  one  object,  pass  eadly  to  another  connected  with  it;  but 
transfuse  themsdves  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  along  different  objects^ 
which  have  najMUsner-of  connexion  together.  By  introdudng  into  any 
composition,  fSponagca  tffll  actions  foreign  to  each  other,  an  iiyudidous 
autibor  {ose^  thi|t  conununif^on  of  emotions,  by  ^hich  alone  he  can 
interest  the  heart,  and  rdae  die  paadons  to  thdr  proper  hdght  and  period. 
The  full  explication  of  this  prindple  and  dl  its  consequences,  would 
lead  us  into  reasonings  too  profound  and  too  copious  for  these  Essays. 
'Xis  suffident  for  us,  at  present,  to  have  established  this  conclusion,  that 
the  three  connecting  principles  ^  all  ideas,  are  the  relations  of  re«m- 
UaKcCf  contiguUy,  and  cauuUion* 
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SCEPTICAL  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATIONS  0€ 

THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


PART  I. 


All  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit.  Relations 
of  IdeaSj  and  Matters  of  Fact.  Of  the  first  kind  are 
the  sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  ArithmetiCf 
and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  which  is  either  intui- 
tively or  demonstratively  certain.  Tkat  the  square  qfthe 
hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  square  iff  the  tm  sidesy  is  a 
proposition  which  expresses  a  rftition  bmv^een  these 
figures.  That  three  times  Jive  is  equal  to  the  half  of 
thirty^  expresses  a  relation  between  these  numbers. 
Propositions  of  this  kind  are  discoverable  by  the  mere 
operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  on  what  is 
any  where  existent  in  the  universe.     Though  there 
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never  were  a  circle  or  triaugle  in  nature,  the  tmths  de* 
monstrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  cer- 
tainty and  evidence. 

Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  hu- 
man reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner; 
nor  is  our  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a 
like  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  every 
matter  of  fiict  is  still  possible,  because  it  can  never  im^ 
ply  a  contradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with 
the  same  facility  and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  con- 
formd^le  to  reality.  That  the  sun  will  not  rise  to-mar» 
row,  is  no  less  intelligible  a  proportion,  and  impfiea  no 
moire  contradiction,  than  the  affirmaticm,  thai  it  wiU 
rise.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  demon* 
strate  its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstratively  &lse,  it 
would  imply  a  contradicticm,  and  could  never  be  dis- 
tinctly conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  as- 
sures us  of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fiu^t,  be« 
yond  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  re- 
cords of  our  memory.  This  part  of  philosophy,  it  ia 
observable,  had  been  litde  cultivated  either  by  the  an-' 
dents  or  modems ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  er- 
rors,  in  the  prosecution  of  so  important  an  inquiry^ 
may  be  the  more  excusable^  while  we  march  through 
sodi  difficult  paths  without  any  guide  or  direction. 
They  may  even  prove  useful,  by  exciting  curiotity,  and 
destroying  that  implicit  iaith  and  security  which  is  the 
bane  of  aU  reasoning  and  free  inquiry.  The  discovery 
of  defects  in  the  common  philosophy,  if  any  such  there 
be,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  a  discouragement,  but  ra- 
ther an  incitement,  as  is  usual,  to  attempt  something 
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more  full  and  satisfactory  thao  has  yet  been  proposed 
to  the  public. 

All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  By  means 
of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence 
of  our  memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man 
why  he  believes  any  matter  of  fact  which  is  absent,  for 
instance,  that  his  friend  is  in  the  country  or  in  France, 
he  would  give  you  a  reason,  and  this  reason  would  be 
some  other  fact :  as  a  letter  received  from  him,  or  the 
knowledge  of  his  former  resolutions  and  promises.  A 
man,  finding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  desert 
island,  would  conclude  that  there  bad  once  been  men 
in  that  island.  All  our  reasonings  concerning  fact  are 
of  the  same  nature.  And  here  it  is  constantly  sup- 
posed, that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  present 
fact  and  that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  thera 
nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference  would  be 
entirely  precarious.  The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice 
and  rational  discourse  in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the 
presence  of  some  person :  Why  ?  because  these  are 
the  effects  of  the  human  make  and  fabric,  and  closely 
connected  with  it.  If  we  anatomize  all  the  other  rea- 
sonings of  this  nature,  we  shall  find,  that  they  are 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
this  relation  is  either  near  or  remote,  direct  or  collate- 
ral. Heat  and  light  are  collateral  effects  of  fire,  and 
the  one  effect  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  other. 

If  we  would  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore,  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters 
of  fact,  we  must  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  cause  and  efTect. 

Ishall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  proposition  which 
admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  r 
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lation  is  not,  in  any  itistance,  attained  by  reasonings 
a  priori  s  but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we 
find,  diat  any  particulaf  objects  are  constantly  conjoin- 
ed with  each  other.  Let  an  obgect  be  presented  to  a 
man  of  ever  so  strong  natural  reason  and  abilities ;  if 
that  object  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  abloi 
by  the  roost  aeenrate  examination  of  its  sensible  quali- 
ties, to  discorer  any  of  its  causes  or  efiects.  Adami 
though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at  the  very 
first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from  the 
fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  suffo- 
cate him ;  or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire  that  it 
would  consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  the  senses,  either  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  or  the  efiects  which  will  arise  firom 
it;  nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever 
draw  any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  mat* 
ter  of  fact 

This  proposition,  thai  causes  and  effects  are  discover^ 
iMe,  not  by  reason^  but  by  experience^  will  readily  be  ad^ 
"roitted  with  regard  to  such  objects  as  We  remember  to 
have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us;  since  we 
must  be  conscious  of  the  utter  inability  which  we  then 
lay  under  of  foretelling  what  would  arise  from  them. 
Present  two  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has 
no  tincture  of  natural  philosophy;  he  will  never  dis« 
cover  that  they  will  adhere  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  great  force  to  separate  them  in  a  direct 
line,  while  they  make  so  small  a  resistance  to  a  lateral 
pressure.  Such  events  as  bear  little  analogy  to  the 
common  course  of  nature,  are  also  readily  confessed  to 
be  known  only  by  experience ;  nor  does  any  man  ima- 
j^ne  that  the  explo^on  of  gunpowder,  or  the  attraction 
<sf  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered  by  arguments 
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n  priori.  In  like  manner,  when  an  effect  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  struc- 
ture of  purts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributing  all 
our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.  Who  will  assert 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger  ? 

But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  same  evidence  witli  regard  to  events,  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in 
tlie  world,  which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole 
course  of  natiu'e,  and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  simple  qualities  of  objects,  without  nny  secret  struc- 
ture of  parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  dis- 
cover these  effects  by  tlie  mere  operation  of  our  reason 
without  experience.  We  fancy,  that  were  we  brought 
on  a  sudden  into  this  world,  we  could  at  first  have  in- 
terred, that  one  bilHard-ball  would  communicate  mo- 
tion to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  that  we  needed  not 
to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in  order  to  pronounce 
witli  ceitainty  concerning  it.  Such  is  the  influence  <^ 
custom,  that  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers 
our  natural  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
seems  not  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in 
tlie  highest  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
nil  the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are 
known  only  by  experience,  the  following  reflections 
may  perhaps  suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to 
us,  and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
effect  which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past 
observation ;  after  what  manner,  1  beseech  you,  must 
the  mind  proceed  in  this  operation  ?  It  must  invent  or 
imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object  as 
itb  eltect;  and  it  is  ploiu  that  this  invention  must  be 
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entirdy  arbitrary.  The  mind  cao  never  possibly  find 
die  effect  in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accura.te 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is  totally  dif- 
ibrent  from  the  cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be 
discovered  in  it.  Moticm  in  the  second  billiard-ball  is 
a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the  smallest  hint 
of  the  other.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into 
the  air,  and  lefi;  without  any  support,  immediately  iallsx 
But  to  consider  the  matter  a  priori^  is  there  any  thing 
we  discover  in  this  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea 
of  a  downward,  rather  than  an  upward,  or  any  oth^r 
motion,  in  the  stone  or  metal  ? 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  parti- 
cular effect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
we  consult  not  experience ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the 
supposed  tie  or  connexion  between  the  capse  and  effect 
which  binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible, 
that  any  other  effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
that  cause.  When  I  see,  for  instance,  a  billiard-ball 
moving  in  a  strught  line  towards  another ;  even  sup- 
pose motion  in  the  second  ball  should  by  accident  be 
suggested  to  me  as  the  result  of  their  contact  or  im- 
pulse; may  I  not  conceive  that  a  hundred  different 
events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  cause  ?  May  not 
both  these  balls  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not  the 
first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from  the 
second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  suppositions 
are  consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should  we 
give  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consistent 
or  conceivable  than  the  rest  ?  All  our  reasonings  a 
priori  will  never  be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for 
this  preference. 
.  Ip  a  wo^d,  then,  every  effcc^  is  a  distinct  event  frcm 
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its  cause.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  discovered  in  the 
cause;  and  the  first  invention  or  conception  of  it,  a 
priori,  must  be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it 
is  suggested,  the  conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must 
appear  equally  srhitrary  ;  since  there  are  always  many 
other  effects,  which,  to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  con- 
sistent and  naturnl.  In  vain,  therefore,  should  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  any  single  event,  or  infer  any  cause 
or  effect,  without  the  assistance  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philoso- 
pher, who  is  rationsl  and  modest,  has  ever  pretended 
to  assign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operation, 
pr  to  show  distinctly  the  action  of  that  power,  which 
produces  any  single  effect  in  the  universe.  It  is  con- 
fessed, that  the  utmost  effort  of  human  reason  is,  to 
reduce  the  principles  productive  of  natural  pheno- 
mena to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  to  resolve  the  many 
particular  effects  into  a  ti^w  general  causes,  by  means 
of  reasonings  from  analogy,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion. But  as  to  the  causes  of  these  genernl  causes,  we 
should  in  vain  attempt  their  discoverj-;  nor  shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  any  particular  ex- 
plication of  them.  These  ultimate  springs  and  prin- 
ciples are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and  in- 
quiry. Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  commu- 
nication of  motion  by  impulse;  these  are  probably  the 
ultimate  causes  and  principles  which  we  shiiJl  ever  dis- 
cover in  nature ;  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  suffi- 
ciently Iiappy,  if,  by  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning, 
we  can  trace  up  the  particular  phenomona  to,  or  near 
to,  these  ({eneral  principles.  The  most  perfect  philo- 
sophy of  the  natural  kind  only  staves  off  our  ignorance 
B  little  longer ;  as  perhaps  the  uiost  perfect  philosophy 
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of  the  moral  or  metaphysical  kind  serves  only  to  dis* 
cover  larger  portions  of  it  Thus  the  observation  of 
human  blindness  and  weakness  is  the  result  of  all  phi- 
losophy, and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in  spite  of  our 
endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it« 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of 
natural  philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or 
lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all 
that  accuracy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated. Every  part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition,  diat  certain  laws  are  established 
by  Nature  in  her  operations ;  and  abstract  reasonings 
are  employed,  either  to  assist  experience  in  the  disco- 
very of  these  laws,  or  to  determine  their  influence  in 
particular  instances,  where  it  depends  upon  any  pre^ 
cise  degree  of  distance  and  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  a  law 
of  motion,  discovered  by  experience,  that  the  moment 
or  force  of  any  body  in  motion,  is  in  the  compound  ra. 
tio  or  pn^ortion*of  its  solid  contents  and  its  velocity : 
and  consequently,  that  a  small  force  may  remove  the 
greatest  obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
contrivance  or  machinery  we  can  increase  the  velocity 
of  that  foi^e^  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  an- 
tagonist. GecMuetry  assists  xn^  in  the  application  of  this 
law,  by  giving  us  the  just  dinusnsions  of  all  the  parts 
and  figures  which  can  enter  mto  any  species  of  mar 
chine ;  but  still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing 
merely  to  experience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings 
in  the  world  could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  it.  When  we  reason  a  priori^  and  con- 
sider merely  any  object  or  cause,  as  it  appears  to  the 
mind,  independent  of  all  observation,  it  never  could 
suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  any  distinct  object,  such  as 
its  effect;  much  less  show  us  the  inseparable  and  in* 
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violable  connection  between  them.  A  man  must  be 
▼eiy  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  reasoning,'  that 
crystal  is  the  effect  of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without  be- 
ing previously  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  these 
qualities. 
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But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each 
solution  still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,  and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries. 
When  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  nature  qfaU  our  reason^ 
ings  concerning  matter  of  fact  ?  the  proper  answer  seems 
to  be.  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  When  again  it  is  asked,  WhaJt  is  thejbun* 
dation  of  all  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  concerning 
that  relation  ?  it  may  be  replied  in  one  word,  Expe- 
PERiENCE.  But  if  we  stiH  carry  on  our  sifting  humour, 
and  ask.  What  is  the  foundation  of  all  conclusions  from 
experience  ?  this  implies  a  new  question,  which  may  be 
of  more  difficult  solution  and  explication.  Philoso- 
phers that  give  themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  per- 
sons of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  push  them  from 
every  corner  to  which  they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure 
at  last  to  bring  them  to  some  dangerous  dilemma.  The 
best  expedient  to  prevent  this  confusion,  is  to  be  mo- 
dest in  our  pretensions,  and  even  to  discover  the  diffi- 
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culty  ourselves  before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this 
means  we  may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very  igno- 
rance. 

I  shall  content  myself  in  this  section  with  an  easy 
task,  and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer 
to  the  question  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even 
after  we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  ahd 
effect,  our  conclusions  from  that  experience  are  hot 
founded'  on  reasoning,  or  any  process  of  the  under- 
standing. This  answer  we  must  endeavour  both  to  ex- 
plain and  to  defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  affoitl- 
ed  us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities 
of  objects;  while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers 
and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of  these  objects 
entirely  depends.  Our  senses  inform  us  of  the  colour, 
weight,  and  consistence  of  bread;  but  neither  sense 
nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of  those  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  the  human 
body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  actual 
motion  of  bodies,  but  as  to  that  wonderfiil  force  or 
power  which  would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  change  of  {Ace,  and  which  bodies  never 
lose  but  by  communicating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  can- 
not form  the  most  distant  conception.  But  notwith- 
standing this  ignorance  of  natural  powers '  and  princi- 
ples, we  always  presume  when  we  see  like  sensible  qua- 
lities, that  they  have  like  secret  powers,  and  expect 
that  effects  similar  to  those  which  we  have  experienced 


'  The  word  Power  is  here  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense.  Tlie 
more  accurate  eiplication  of  it  would  give  additional  eridcncc  to  this 
orgumeut.     Sec  Sect  viL 
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will  follow  from  ihem.  If  a  body  of  like  colour  and 
consistence  with  that  bread  which  we  have  formerly 
eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make  no  scruple  of  repeat- 
ing the  experiment,  and  foresee,  with  certainty,  like 
nourishment  and  support.  Now,  this  is  a  process  of 
the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  willingly  know 
the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  ttiat  there 
is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensible  quahties 
and  the  secret  powers ;  and  consequently,  that  the  mind 
is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concerning  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing  which 
it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  Experience,  it  can 
be  allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of 
those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of 
time  which  fell  under  its  cognisance ;  But  why  tins  ex- 
perience should  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to 
other  objects,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only 
in  appearance  similar,  this  is  the  main  question  on 
which  I  would  insist.  The  bread  which  I  formeriy 
eat  nourished  me;  that  is,  a  body  of  such  sensible  qua* 
lities  was,  at  that  time,  endued  with  such  secret  powers: 
But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also  nourish 
me  at  another,  time,  and  that  tike  sensible  qualities 
must  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers? 
The  consequence  seems  nowise  necessary.  At  least,  it 
must  be  acknowledgetl,  that  there  is  here  a  conse- 
ijuence  drawn  by  the  mind,  that  there  is  a  certain  stop 
taken,  a  process  of  thought,  and  an  inference  which 
wants  to  be  explained.  These  two  propositions  are 
far  from  being  the  same,  I  have  found  that  inch  an  ob- 
ject has  alwai/s  been  alteitded  v>ii/i  such  an  effect,  and  / 
foreiee,  that  other  objects  "which  are  in  appearance  simi- 
lar, ■a:iU  be  attended  with  similar  effects.  I  shall  allow 
if  you  please,  that  tlie  one  proposiliyn  may  justly  be 
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inferred  from  the  other :  I  know,  in  feet,  that  it  tdways 
is  inferred.  But  if  you  insist  that  the  inference  is  made 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  I  desire  you  to  produce  that 
reasoning.  The  connection  between  these  propositions 
is  not  intuitive.  There  is  required  a  medium,  which 
may  enaUe  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  inference,  if  in- 
deed it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and  argument.  What 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  produce  it  who 
assert  that  it  really  exists,  and  is  the  cnriginal  of  all  our 
conclusions  concerning  matter  of  &ct. 

This  negative  argument  must  certoinly,  in  process  of 
time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrate 
ing  and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this 
way ;  and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connect- 
ing proposition  or  intermediate  step  which  supports 
the  understanding  in  this  conclusion.  But  as  the  quen- 
tion  is  yet  new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to 
Us  own  penetration  as  to  conclude,  because  an  argu- 
ment  escapes  his  inquiry,  that  therefore  it  does  not 
really  exist.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
venture  upon  a  more  difficult  task ;  and,  enumerating 
all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  endeavour  to 
show,  that  none  of  them  mn  afford  such  an  argument. 

All  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  name-* 
ly,  demonstrative  reasoning,  or  that  concerning  rela- 
tions of  ideas ;  and  moral  reasoning,  or  that  concerning 
matter  of  fact  and  existence.  That  there  are  no  de- 
monstrative arguments  in  the  case,  seems  evident,  since 
it  implies  no  contradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature 
may  change,  and  that  an  object,  seemingly  like  those 
which  we  have  experienced,  may  be  attended  with  dif- 
ferent or  contrary  effects.  May  I  not  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly conceive,  that  a  body,  felling  from  the  clouds^ 
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ami  which  in  all  other  respects  resembles  snow,  has 
yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feelinf;  of  fire  ?  Is  there  any 
more  intelligible  proposition  than  to  nlTirm,  timt  all  the 
trees  will  flourish  in  December  mid  January,  and  will 
decay  in  May  and  June?  Now,  whatever  is  intelligi- 
ble, and  can  be  distinctly  conceived,  implies  no  con- 
tradiction, and  can  never  be  proved  false  by  any  de- 
monstrative argument  or  abstract  reasoning  a  priori. 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put 
trust  in  past  experience,  and  make  it  the  standard  of 
our  future  judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  proba- 
ble only,  or  such  as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  ex- 
istence, according  to  the  division  above  mentioned. 
But  that  there  is  no  argument  of  this  kind,  mnst  j^ 
pear,  if  our  explication  of  that  species  of  reasoning  be 
admitted  as  solid  and  satisfactory.  We  have  said  that 
all  arguments  concerning  existence  are  founded  on  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  our  knowledge  of  that 
relation  is  derived  entirely  from  experience;  and  that 
all  our  experimental  conclusions  proceed  upon  the  sup- 
position, that  the  future  will  be  conformable  to  the  past. 
To  endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposi- 
tion by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding 
existence,  must  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and 
taking  that  for  granted  which  is  tlie  very  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  reality,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  found- 
ed on  the  similarity  which  we  discover  among  natural 
objects,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expect  effects 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  follow  Iron* 
such  objects.  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman 
will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience, 
or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life,  it  may  sure- 
ly be  allowed  a  philosopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity 
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at  least  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature 
which  gives  this  mighty  authori^  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  from  that  similarly  which 
nature  has  placed  among  different  objects*  From  causes 
which  appear  similar,  we  expect  similar  effects.  This 
is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental  conclusions.  Now 
it  seems  evident,  that  if  this  conclusion  were  formed  by 
reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and  upon  one 
instance,  as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  experience : 
but  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Nothing  so  like  as  ^rgs ; 
yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  similarly,  ex- 
pects the  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any 
kind,  that  we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  securi^  with 
regard  to  a  particular  event.  Now,  where  is  that  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  which,  from  one  instance,  draws  a 
ooncluaion  so  different  from  that  which  it  infers  firom  a 
hundred  instances  that  are  nowise  different  from  that 
single  one  ?  This  question  I  propose,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  information,  as  with  an  intention  of  raising  dif- 
ficulties. I  cannot  find,  I  cannot  imagine,  any  such 
reasoning.  But  I  keep  my  mind  still  open  to  instruc- 
tion, if  any  one  will  vouchsafe  to  bestow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  siud,  that,  from  a  number  of  uniform 
experiments,  we  infer  a  connection  between  the  sensi- 
ble qualities  and  the  secret  powers,  this,  I  must  con- 
fess, seems  the  same  di£Scul^,  couched  in  different 
tierms.  The  question  still  occurs.  On  what  process  of 
argument  is  this  inference  founded?  Where  is  the 
m^um,  the  interposing  ideas,  which  join  propositions 
so  very  wide  of  each  other  ?  It  is  confessed,  that  the 
colour,  consistence,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of 
bread,  appear  not  of  themselves  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  secret  powers  of  nourishment  and  sup- 
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port :  For  otherwise  we  could  infer  these  secret  powers 
from  the  first  appenrance  of  these  sensible  qualities, 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  contrary  to  tlie  senti- 
ment of  all  philosophers,  ami  contrary  to  plain  matter 
of  fact.  Here  then  is  our  natural  state  of  ignorance 
with  regard  to  the  powers  and  influence  of  all  objects. 
How  is  this  remedied  by  experience?  It  only  shows 
tis  a  number  of  uniform  eflects  resulting  from  certain 
objects,  and  teaches  us  that  those  particular  objects,  at 
that  particular  lime,  were  endowed  with  such  powers 
and  forces.  When  a  new  object,  endowed  with  simi- 
lar sensible  qualities,  is  |>roduced,  we  expect  similar 
powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like  eflTect.  From  a 
bo<ly  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  bread,  we  ex- 
pect like  nourishment  and  support.  But  this  surely  is 
ft  step  or  progress  of  the  mind  which  wants  to  be  ex- 
plained. When  a  man  says,  I  have  found,  in  all  past 
instances,  such  sensible  qualities,  conjoined  with  iuch  se- 
cret powers ;  and  when  he  says,  similar  sensible  quali~ 
ties  leill  alwaijs  be  conjoined  with  similar  secret  powers  t 
he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  proposi- 
tions in  any  respect  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one 
proposition  is  an  inference  from  the  other:  But  you 
must  confess  that  tlie  inference  is  not  intuitive,  neither 
is  it  demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To 
say  it  is  experimental,  is  begging  the  question.  For 
all  inferences  from  experience  suppose,  as  their  foun- 
dation, that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that 
similar  powers  will  be  conjoined  with  similar  sensible 
qualities.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  course  of 
nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rule 
for  the  future,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can 
give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  any  Rrgumeiits  from  experience 
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can  prove  this  resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  future: 
since  all  these  arguments  are  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be 
allowed  hitherto  ever  so  regular,  that  alone,  without 
some  new  argument  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for 
the  future  it  will  continue  so.  In  vain  do  you  pretend^ 
to  have  learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past 
experience.  Their  secret  nature,  and  consequently  all 
their  effects  and  influence,  may  change,  without  any 
change  in  their  sensible  qualities.  This  happens  some- 
times, and  with  regard  to  some  objects:  Why  may  it 
not  happen  always,  and  with  regard  to  all  objects  ?  ' 
What  logic,  what  process  of  argument,  secures  you 
against  this  supposition?  My  practice,  you  say,  re- 
futes my  doubts.  But  you  mistake  the  purport  of  my 
question.  As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  the  1 1 
point;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some  share  of  || 
curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,  I  want  to  learn  the 
foundation  of  this  inference.  No  reading,  no  inquiry,  ^ 
Jo  ''  has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me 
satisfaction  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Can  I  do 
bett^  than  propose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even 
though,  perhaps,  I  have  small  hopes  of  obtaining  a  so- 
lution? We  shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  be  sen- 
sible of  oiur  ignorance,  if  we  do  not  augment  our  know* 
ledge. 

I  must  confess,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable 
arrogance,  who  concludes,  because  an  argument  has 
escaped  his  own  investigation,  that  therefore  it  does 
not  really  exist.  I  must  also  confess,  that  though  all 
the  learned,  for  several  ages,  should  have  employed 
themselves  in  fruitless  search  upon  any  subject,  it  may 
still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  conclude  positively,  that  the 
mbgect  must  therefture  pass  all  human  comprehension. 
Even  though  we  examine  all  the  sources  <tf  our  know- 
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Icdfre,  nnd  coiiclutle  them  unfit  for  such  a  subject, 
there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the  enumera- 
tion is  not  complL'te,  or  the  examination  not  accurate. 
But  wilh  regard  lo  the  present  subject,  there  are  some 
considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accusa- 
tion of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  pea- 
sants, nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by 
ex})erience,  and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects, 
by  observing  the  eifects  which  result  from  them.  When 
a  child  has  fell  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
Same  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle,  but  will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a 
cause  which  is  similar  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance. If  you  assert,  therefore,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclusion  by  aiiy 
process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  justly  re- 
quire you  to  produce  that  argument;  nor  have  you 
any  pretence  to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand.  You 
cannot  say  that  the  argument  is  abstruse,  and  may  pos- 
sibly escape  your  inquiry,  since  you  confess  that  it  is 
obvious  to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  a  moment,  or  if,  after  reflection,  you 
produce  an  intricate  or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a 
manner,  give  up  the  question,  and  confess,  that  it  is 
not  reasoning  which  engages  us  to  suppose  the  past 
resembling  ihe  fature,  and  to  expect  similar  effects 
from  causes  which  are  to  appearance  similar.  This  is 
tlie  proposition  which  I  intended  to  enforce  in  the  pre- 
sent section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend  not  to  have  made 
any  mighty  discovery.  And  if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge myself  to  be  indeed  a  very  backward  scho- 
lar, since  I  cannot  now  discover  an  argument  which,  it 
seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me  long  before  I  was 
out  of  my  cradle. 
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PART  L 


The  passion  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  reUgion, 
seems  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims 
at  the  correction  of  our  jnannerisi  and  extirpation  of  our 
▼ices,  it  may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to 
foster  a  predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind, 
with  more  determined  resolution,  towards  that  side 
which  already  dram  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  pro- 
pensity of  the  natural  temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while 
we  aspire  to  the  magnanimous  firmness  of  the  philoso* 
phic  sage,  and  endeavour  to  confine  pur  pleasures  id- 
together  within  our  own  minds,  we  may,  at  last,  ren- 
der our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus  and  other 
StoicSi  only  a  more  refined  sjrstem  of  selfishness,  and  rea- 
son ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  enjoy- 
ment.   While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
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human  life,   and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the 
empty  and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we 
are,  perhaps,  all  the  while  flattering  our  natural  indo* 
lence,  which,  hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudg- 
ery of  business^  seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  it- 
self a  full  and  uncontrolled  indulgence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  species  of  philosophy  which  seems  little  liable 
to  this  inconvenience,  and  that  because  it  strikes  in 
with  no  disorderly  passion  of  the  human  mind,  nor 
can  mingle  itself  with  any  natural  affection  or  propen- 
sity; and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Sceptical  philoso- 
phy.    The  academics  always  talk  of  doubt  and  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty  determinations, 
of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  of  the 
understanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  speculations  which 
lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and  practice. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than  such  a 
philosophy  to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its 
rash  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstiti- 
ous credulity.     Every  passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except 
the  love  of  truth ;  and  that  passion  never  is,  nor  can 
be  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.   It  is  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  this  philosophy,  which,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, must  be  harmless  and  innocent,  should  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  groundless  reproach  and  obloquy. 
But,  perhaps,  the  very  circumstance  which  renders  it 
so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly  exposes  it  to  the  public 
hatred  and  resentment    By  flattering  no  irregular  pas- 
sion, it  gains  few  partisans :  By  opposing  so  many  vices 
and  follies,  it  rai^s  to  itself  abundance  of  enemies,  who 
stigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and  irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  en- 
deavours to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should 
ever  undermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and 
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carry  its  doubts  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well 
as  speculation.  Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rightSy 
and  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  what- 
soever. Though  we  should  conclude,  for  instance,  as 
in  the  foregoing  section,  that  in  all  reasonings  from  ex- 
perience, there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind,  which  is 
not  supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  there  is  no  danger  that  these  reasonings, 
on  which  almost  all  knowledge  depends,  will  ever  be 
affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be  not  en- 
gaged by  argument  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be  in- 
duced by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight  and  au- 
thority ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence  as 
long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same.  What  that 
principle  is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the- strong- 
est faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on 
a  sudden  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immedl«» 
ately  observe  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one 
event  following  another ;  but  he  would  not  be  able  to 
discover  any  thing  &rther.  He  would  not  at  first,  by 
any  reasoning,  be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and 
effect ;  since  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all  natur- 
al operations  are  performed,  never  appear  to  the  senses; 
nor  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  merely  because  one 
event  in  one  instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore 
the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect.  The  con- 
junction may  be  arbitrary  and  casual.  There  may  be 
no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  one,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other :  And,  in  a  word,  such  a  person 
without  more  experience,  could  never  employ  his  con- 
jecture or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of  fact,  or 
be  assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immediately 
present  to  his  memory  or  senses. 
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Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired  more  experi* 
ence,  and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  ob- 
served similar  objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  ccMi- 
joined  together ;  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experi- 
ence ?  He  immediately  infers  the  existence  of  one  ob- 
ject from  the  i^pearanoe  of  the  other:  Yet  he  has  not, 
by  all  his  experience^  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge 
of  the  secret  power,  by  which  the  one  object  produces 
the  other;  nor  is  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  he  is 
engaged  to  draw  this  inference ;  but  still  he  finds  himp 
self  determined  to  draw  it;  and  though  he  should  be 
convinced  that  his  understanding  has  no  part  in  the 
operation,  he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  the  same 
course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other  principle 
which  determines  him  to  form  such  a  conclusion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.     For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operation  pro- 
duces a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operadcm^ 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of 
the  understanding,  we  always  say,  that  this  propensi^ 
is  the  effect  of  Custom.     By  employing  that  word,  we 
pretend  not  to  have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such 
a  propensity.    We  only  point  out  a  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which 
is  well  known  by  its  effects.     Perhaps  we  can  push  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of 
this  cause ;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ulti- 
mate principle,  which  we  can  assign,  of  all  our  conclu- 
sions from  experience.    It  is  sufficient  satisfaction,  that 
we  can  go  so  iax  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  <^ 
our  faculties ;  because  they  will  carry  us  no  farther. 
And,  it  is  certain,  we  here  advance  a  very  intelligible 
proposition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  assert^ 
that  after  the  constant  conjunction  of  two  objects,  heat 
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and  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  sdiidity^  we  are  deter- 
mined by  custom  idone  to  expect  the  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  This  hypothesis  seems  even  the 
only  one  which  explains  the  difficult,  why  we  draw 
fix>m  a  thousand  instances,  an  inference  which  we  are 
not  able  to  draw  from  one  instance,  that  is  in  no  re- 
elect difierent  from  th^n.  ReasoD  is  incapable  of  any 
Mch  Tttriation.  The  oondnsionB  which  it  draws  Gtom 
considering  one  circle,  are  the  slime  idiich  it  would 
form  upon  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  universe. 
But  no  man,  having  seen  only  one  body  move  'after  be- 
ing iiiq>efled  by  another,  oould  infers  that  every  other 
body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse.  All  inferences 
from  experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of  custom,,  not 
^f  reasoning. ' 


■  Nothing  is  more  unial  than  for  wTiters,  even  on  mora/,  poUHcal^  or 
pl^ticai  sotjectSy  to  diatingnidi  between  retuom  end  experieneef  and  to 
4Rippo8e  that  these  qpecies  of  argumentation  are  entirely  different  from 
each  other.  Hie  former  are  taken  for  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual 
faculties^  whidi^  by  considering  ^  priori  the  nature  of  tfaingsy  and  ex- 
amining the  efiiBcts  that  must  follow  from  their  operation,  establish  par- 
ticular prind^es  of  sdenoe  and  philosophy.  The  latter  are  supposed  to 
be  derived  entirdy  from  sense  and  obsenrationy  by  which  we  learn  what 
has  actually  resulted  from  the  operation  of  particular  otgects,  and  are 
thence  able  to  infer  what  wiU  for  the  Aiture  result  from  them.  Thui^ 
lor  instance,  the  limitations  and  restraints  of  civil  government^  and  a  le- 
gal constitution,  mi^  be  defended,  either  horn  reamn^  which,  reflecting 
4m  the  great  frsilty  and  osruplion  of  human  nature^  teacher  that  no 
nan  can  safely  be  trusted  with  unlimited  authority;  or  from  experience 
jmd  history,  whidi  infoim  us  of  the  enormons  abuses  that  ambition  ia 
every  age  and  country  has  been  fiouad  to  niake  of  so  imprudent  a  con- 
fidence. 

The  same  distinction  between  reason  and  experience  is  maintained  in 
an  our  deliberations  concerning  the  eonduct  of  life ;  while  the  expe- 
rienced statesman,  general  physician,  or  merchant,  is  trusted  and  fol- 
lowed; and  the  unpractised  novice^  with  whatever  natural  talents  en- 
dowed^ neglected  and  dcqpised.    Though  it  be  allowed  that  reason  may 
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Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It 
is  that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience 
useful  to  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  future,  a  si- 
milar train  of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared 

» 
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fonn  Tery  plausible  coigecturefl  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such 
a  particular  conduct  in  such  particular  circumstances,  it  is  still  suppotei 
imperfect,  without  the  assistance  of  experience,  w^ich  is  alone  able  to 
giye  stabilityland  certainty  to  the  maxim  derive^  from  study  and  re- 
flection. 

But  notwithstanding  that  this  distinction  be  thus  universany  received, 
both  in  the  active  and  speculative  scenes  of  life,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
pronounce^  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at  least  superficial. 

If  we  examine  those  arguments,  which,  in  any  of  the  sciences  above 
mentioned,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  effects  of  reasoning  and  reflec- 
tion, they  will  be  found  to  terminate  at  last  in  some  general  principW  or 
conclusion,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason  but  observation  and  ex- 
perience. The  only  difference  between  them  and  those  maxims,  which 
are  vulgarly  esteemed  the  result  of  pure  experience,  is,  that  the  former 
cannot  be  established  without  some  process  of  thought,  and  some  reflec- 
tion on  what  we  have  observed,  in  order  to  distinguish  its  circumstances, 
and  trace  Its  consequences :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  experienced  event 
is  exactly  and  fully  similar  to  that  which  we  infer  as  the  result  of  any 
particular  situation.  The  history  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  us  dread 
a  like  tyranny,  were  our  monarchs  freed  from  the  restraints  of  laws  and 
senates :  But  the  observation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  u 
auflident,  with  th6  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us.  the  same  apprdien- 
sion,  while  it  serves  as  an  instance  of  the  general  corruption  of  human 
nature^  and  shows  us  the  danger  which  we  must  incur  by  re];>osing  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  mankind.— In  both  cases,  it  is  experience  which  is  ul- 
timately the  foundation  of  oiur  inference  and  conclusion 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have  formed, 
from  observation,  many  general  and  just  maxims  concerning  human  af- 
fairs and  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  when  a  man 
comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he  wiU  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  tiU 
time  and  farther  experience  both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him 
their  proper  use  and  application.  In  every  situation  or  incident,  there 
are  many  particular  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  which  the  man 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  tliem  the  justness 
of  his  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  prudence  of  his  conduct,  entire- 
ly depend.    Not  to  mention  that,  to  a  young  beginner,  the  general  ob- 
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in  the  past  Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond 
what  is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
We  should  never  know  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends, 
or  to  employ  our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of 
any  efiect  There  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  ac- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  chief  part  of  speculation. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
our  conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our 
memory  and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  fact 
which  happened  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most 
remote  ages,  yet  some  fact  must  always  be  present  to 
the  senses  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  first  pror 
ceed  in  drawing  these  conclusions.  A  man,  who  should 
find  in  a  desert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  build-, 
ings,  would  conclude  that  the  country  had,  in  ancient 
times,  been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did 
nothing  of  this  nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never 
form  such  an  inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  for- 
mer ages  from  history;  but  then  we  must  peruse  the 
volume  in  which  this  instruction  is  contained,  and 
thence  carry  up  our  inferences  from  one  testimony  to 
another,  till  we  arrive  at  the  eye-witnesses  and  specta^ 
tors  of  these  distant  events.  In  a  word,  if  we  proceed 
not  upon  some  fact  present  to  the  memory  or  senses^ 
our  reasonings  would  be  merely  hypothetical;  and 
however  the  particular  links  might  be  connected  with 
each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences  would  have 


Bcnratioiis  and  mayimit  occur  not  always  on  the  proper  occaiionfl,  nor  can 
be  immediately  applied  with  due  caknneia  and  distinction.  The  truth  is^ 
an  inexperienced  reaaoner  could  be  no  ruasontr  at  all,  were  he  absolutely 
inexperienced ;  and  when  we  assign  that  character  to  any  one^  we  mean 
it  only  in  a  comparatiTe  sense,  and  suppose  him  possessed  of  experience 
in  a  smaller  and  mora  inqperfect  degree. 
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nothing  to  supiwrt  it,  nor  could  we  ever,  by  its  tneani, 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real  existence.  If  I 
ask,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  fact  which 
you  relate,  you  must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this 
reason  will  be  some  other  fact  connected  with  it.  But 
as  you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  infinitum^ 
you  must  at  last  terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  pre- 
sent to  your  memory  or  senses,  or  must  allow  that  your 
belief  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter? 
A  simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  re- 
mote from  the  common  theories  of  pliilosopliy.  All 
belief  of  matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived 
merely  from  some  object  present  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  between  that  and 
some  other  object ;  or,  in  other  words,  having  found, 
in  many  instances,  that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been  conjoined 
together :  If  flame  or  snow  be  presented  anew  to  tlie 
senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by  custom  to  expect  heat 
or  cold,  and  to  believe  that  such  a  quality  does  exist, 
wid  will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach.  This 
beUef  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing  the  mind  in 
such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul, 
when  we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feci  the 
passion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred, 
when  we  meet  with  injuiies.  All  these  operations  are 
a  species  of  natural  insLuicts,  which  no  reasoning  or 
process  of  the  thought  and  uuderstonding  is  able  either 
to  produce  or  to  prevent.  At  this  point,  it  would  be 
very  allowable  for  us  to  stop  our  philosophical  re- 
searches. In  most  questions,  we  can  never  make  a 
single  step  farther;  and  in  all  questions  we  must  ter- 
minate here  at  last,  after  our  most  restless  and  curious 
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inquiries.  But  still  our  curiosity  will  be  pardonable, 
perhaps  commendable,  if  it  carry  us  on  to  still  farther 
researches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the 
naUire  of  this  belief,  and  of  the  cutiomary  confuncticn^ 
whence  it  is  derived.  By  this  itieans  we  may  meet 
with  iSnae  explications  and  analogies  that  will  give  sa- 
tisfaction, at  least  to  such  as  love  the  abstract  sciences, 
and  can  be  entertained  with  speculations,  which,  how«- 
ever  accurate,  may  still  retain  a  dqpree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  As  to  readers  of  a  difierent  taste,  the  re- 
maing  part  of  this  Section  is  not  calculated  for  them ; 
and  the  following  inquiries  may  well  be  understood^ 
though  it  be  neglected. 


PART  II. 


NoTHiKO  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man, 
and  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of 
ideas,  furnished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it 
has  unlimited  power  of  mixing,  compounding,  separat- 
ing, and  dividiqg  these  ideas,  in  all  the  yarieties  of 
fiction  and  vision.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  with 
all  the  appearance  of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  parti- 
cular time  and  place,  conceive  them  as  existent,  and 
paint  them  out  to  itself  with  every  circumstance  that 
belongs  to  any  historical  fiict,  which  it  believes  with 
the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein,  therefore,  c<Misists 
the  difference  between  such  a  fiction  and  belief?  It 
lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea  which  is  annexed 
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to  such  a  conception  as  commands  our  assent,  and 
which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fiction.     For  as  the 
mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could  volun- 
•>  tarily  annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 

consequentiy  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleases, 
contrary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience?    We 
can,  in  our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the* 
body  of  a  horse;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe 
that  such  an  animal  has  ever  really  existed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difference  between 
Jfction  and  d^/Zg^lies  iin  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which 
is  annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  which 
depends  not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  demanded  at  plea- 
sure. It  must  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  sen- 
timents, and  must  rise  fro^i  the  particular  situation  in 
which  the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture. 
Whenever  any  object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  custom,  carries 
the  imagination  to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually 
conjoined  to  it ;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a 
feeling  or  sentiment  different  from  the  loose  reveries  of 
the  fancy.  In  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belief. 
For,  as  there  is  no  matter  of  fact  which  we  believe  so 
firmly  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there 
would  be  no  difference  between  the  conception  assent- 
ed to,  arid  that  which  is  rejected,  were  it  not  for  some 
sentimentSbich  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other. 
If  I  see  a  billiard-ball  moving  towards  another  on  a 
smooth  table,  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  stop  upon  con- 
fact.  This  conception  implies  no  contradiction;  but 
still  it  feels  very  differently  from  that  conception  by 
which  I  represent  to  myself  the  impulse  and  the  com 
munication  of  motion  from  one  ball  to  another. 

Were  we  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  sentiment, 


scEpncu.  soLcnosi  or  tbcsb  nocns. 

dioalcl,  polijfis,  find  it  m  werj  dSIBaai^  if 
impossibietask;  in  die  sune  BMmier  «s  if  w^AoiM. 
endemTour  to  define  the  feeUt^ofcold,  orpassioDor 
anger,  to  a  creatnre  who  never  Ind  any  experience  of 
these  sentimaiits.  Belief  is  die  tree  and  proper  name 
of  thisfedii^;  and  no  one  is  ever  at  m  loss  to  know 
die  meamng  of  that  term,  becanse  cwerr  man  is  eveiy 
moment  consdous  of  the  sentiment  nepresenled  br  it. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  attempt  m  dexr^ 
Hon  of  this  s^itinient,  in  hopes  we  may  by  that  means 
arrive  at  some  analogies  which  may  affiwd  m  more  po^ 
feet  explication  of  it.  I  say,  that  bdief  isjBodung  but 
am^ne  Tivid,  lively,  forcible^  finp^sUjidy a>Doe|<iop 
i^^anjobiect,  than  what  the  imagination  akme  is  ever 
able  to  attain.  This  variety  of  terms,  whi^  may  seem 
So'nnphilosophical,  is  intmded  only  to  express  that  act 
of  the  mind  which  renders  realities,  or  what  is  taken 
for  such,  more  present  to  as  than  fictions,  causes  them 
to  wdgh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  supe» 
rior  influence  on  the  passions  and  imagination.  Pro- 
vided we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  needless  to  dis- 
pute about  the  terms.  The  imagination  has  die  com- 
mand over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join,  and  mix,  and 
vary  them,  in  all  the  wa3rs  possible.  It  may  conceive 
fictitious  objects  with  all  the  drcumstances  of  plaoe 
and  time.  It  may  set  them  in  a  manner  before  our 
eyes,  in  their  true  colours,  just  as  they  might*luive  ex- 
isted. But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this  fiicul^  of  ima- 
gination can  ever,  of  itself,  readi  belief  it  is  evident 
that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order 
of  ideas,  but  In  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and  in 
{b^rjeeung  to  the  mind.  I  confess,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible perfectly  to  explain  this  feeling  or  manner  of  con- 
ception.    We  may  make  use  of  words  which  express 
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something  near  it.  But  its  true  ami  proper  name,  as 
we  observed  before,  is  belief  i  which  is  a  term  that  every 
one  sufficiently  understands  in  common  life.  And  in 
philosopliy  we  can  go  no  farther  than  assert,  that  he- 
iiefls  something  felt  by  the  mind,  which  distinguishes 
the  ideas  of  tlie  judgment  from  the  fictions  of  the  ima- 
ginntion.  It  gives  them  more  weight  and  influence; 
makes  them  appear  oi  greater  importance;  enforces 
them  in  the  mind ;  and  renders  them  the  governing 
principle  of  our  actions.  1  hear  at  present,  for  in- 
stance, a  person's  voice  with  wliom  I  am  acquainted, 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  im- 
pression of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  the  person,  togetlier  with  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. 1  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  pre- 
sent, with  the  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I 
formerly  knew  them  possessed.  These  ideas  take 
faster  hold  of  my  mind  than  ideas  of  an  enchanted  cas- 
tle. Tliey  are  very  different  from  the  feeling,  and  have 
a  much  greater  influence  of  every  kind,  eitlier  to  give 
pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doo 
trine,  and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  conception  more  intense  and  steady,  titan  what 
Attends  the  mere  Actions  of  the  imagination ;  and  that 
Ibis  manner  of  conception  arises  from  a  cnstoniary  con- 
Junction  of  tlie  object  with  something  present  to  the 
memory  or  senses.  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult, upon  tliese  suj) positions,  to  find  other  operations 
of  the  mind  analogous  to  it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phe- 
nomena to  principles  still  more  general. 

We  have  already  obser\'ed,  that  nature  has  establish- 
ed connexions  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  soon- 
er one  idea  occurs  to  uur  thoughts  than  it  introduces 
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its  correlative,  and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by 
a  gentle  and  insensible  movement.  These  principles  of 
connexion  or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three^ 
namely,  Resemblance,  Contigiutyy  and  Causaiums  which 
are  the  only  bonds  that  unite  oar  thoughts  together^ 
and  beget  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse, 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  takes  place  among 
all  mankind.  Now,  here  arises  a  question,  on  which 
the  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  will  depend.  Does, 
it  h^I^n  in  all  these  relations,  that  when  one  of  the 
objects  ls"presented  to  the  senses  or  meinory^  the  mind 
is  not  only  carried  to  the  conception  oJFthe  correlative, 
but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  conception  of  it 
thian  what  otherwise  it  would  Jjifive  been  able  to  attain  ? 
This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which  arises 
from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  if  the  case 
be  the  same  with  the  other  relations  or  principles  of  as- 
sociation, this  may  be  established  as  a  general  law, 
which  takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment 
to  our  present  purpose,  that  upon  tlie  appearance  of 
the  picture  of  an  absent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is  evi- 
dently enlivened  by  the  resemblance,  and  that  every 
pasi^on  which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  acquires  new  force  and  vigour.  In  producing 
this  effect,  there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  present 
impression.  Where  the  picture  bears  him  no  resem- 
blance, at  least  was  not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so 
much  as  ccmveys  our  thought  to  him :  And  wheie  it  is 
absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  though  the  mind  may 
pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  it 
feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enlivened  by 
that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewing  the 
picture  of  a  fnend  when  it  is  set  before  us ;  but  when 
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it  is  removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly, 
than  by  reflection  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant 
and  obscure. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may 
be  considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature*  The 
devotees  of  that  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse 
for  the  mummeries  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
they  feel  the  good  e£Pect  of  those  external  motions,  and 
postures,  and  actions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
quickening  their  fervour,  which  otherwise  would  decay, 
if  directed  entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  objects. 
We  shadow  out  the  objects  of  our  faith,  say  they,  in 
sensible  types  and  images,  and  render  diem  more  pre- 
sent to  us  by  the  immediate  presence  of  these  types, 
^  than -it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  merely  by  an  intellectual 
view  and  contemplation.  Sensible  objects  have  always 
a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other;  and 
this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I 
shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reason* 
ing,  that  the  efiect  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas 
is  very  common ;  and,  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance 
and  a  present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  foregoing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of 
a  difierent  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contiguity 
as  well  as  oi  resemblance.  It  is  certain  that  distance  di- 
minishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our 
approach  to  any  object^  though  it  does  not  discover  it- 
self to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an 
influence  which  imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The 
thinkingon  any  object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what 
is  contiguous ;  but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an 
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object  that  transports  it  with  asuperior  vivacity.  When 
I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to  it 
touches  me  more  nearly  than  when  I  am  two  hundred 
leagues  distant;  though  even  at  that  distance  the  re- 
flecting on  any  thing  in  the  neighBburhood  of  my 
friends  or  fiunily  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them. 
But,  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  die  mind 
are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition 
between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give 
a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some 
immediate  impression.  ^ 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  con- 
tiguity. Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  relics  of 
saints  and  holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek  •> 
after  types  or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion, 
and  give  them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception 
of  those  exemplary  lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  best  relics  which  a 
devotee  could  procure,  would  be  tiie  handiwork  of  a 
saint;  and  if  his  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be 
considered  in  this  light,  it  is  because  they  were  once  at 


^  '  Natunne  uMm  hoe,  inquit}  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodam,  ut,  cum 
k  loca  Tideamua,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  Tiros  acceperimus  multum 
rersBUm,  magis  moreaiBiir,  quam  nquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta 
andiamus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamua  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moyeor :  renit 
entm  mihi  Flatonis  in  mentem,  quem  accepimus  primum  hie  disputare 
lolitum :  Cujus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinqui  non  memoriam  solum  ad^ 
fenmt,  aed  ipaum  ridentur  in  conspectu  meo  pouere.  Hie  Speusip- 
pusy  hie  Xenocrates,  hie  ejus  auditor  Polemo ;  cujus  ilk  sessio  fuit»  quam 
Yidemua.  Equidem  etiam  curiam  nostram,  Hostiliam  dico,  non  banc  no- 
vam,  quae  mihi  minor  esse  videtur  posteaquam  est  major,  solebam  in- 
tuens,  Sdpionem*  Catonem,  Laelium,  nostrum  vero  in  primis  avum  co- 
gitare.  Tanta  vis  admonitionis  inest  in  locis :  ut  non  sine  causa  ex  his 
ducta  ait  disciplina.  *     Cicero  de  Finibut,  lib.  v.  L 
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his  disposal,  and  were  in#ved  and  afiSected  by  him ;  in 
which  respect  they  are  to  be  considered  as  imperfiect 
•flbcts,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of 
consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn  the 
reality  of  his  exStence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us ;  it  is  evident  that 
this  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea^ 
and  recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  fami* 
liarities,  in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otheri 
wise  have  appeared  to  us.  This  is  another  phenome* 
non,  which  seems  to  prove  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  be^ 
lief^of  the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed; 
without  which  the  relation  could  have  no  effSsct.  The 
influence  of  the  picture  supposes,  that  we  Miev€  our 
fHend  to'  have  once  existed.  Contiguity  to  home  can 
never  excite  our  ideas  of  home,  unless  we  believe  that 
it  really  exists.  Now,  I  assert,  that  this  belief,  where 
it  reaches  beyond  the  memory  or  senses,  is  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  arises  from  similar  causes,  with  the 
transition  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  conception  here 
explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry  wood  into  a 
fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  conceive  that 
it  augments,  not  extinguishes  the  flame.  This  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether  from 
custom  and  experience.  And,  as  it  first  begins  from 
an  object  present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or 
conception  of  flame  more  strong  or  lively,  than  any 
loose  floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea 
arises  immediately.  The  thought  moves  instantly  to- 
wards it,  and  conveys  to  it  all  that  force  of  conception 
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which  is  derived  from  the  impression  present  to  the 
senses*  When  a  sword  is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does 
not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike  me  more  strongly, 
than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  presented  to  me,  even 
though  by  accident  this  idea  should  occur  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  object?  But  what  is  there  in  this 
whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  ex;^ 
cept  only  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transition 
to  the  idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole 
operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concern- 
ing matter  of  fact  and  existence;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  find  some  analogies  by  which  it  may  be  explained. 
The  transition  from  a  present  object  does  in  all  cases 
^ve  strength  and  solidity  to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be-f 
twecQ  the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our 
lil^;  anS^thoiigh  tKe  powers  and  Torces  by  which  the 
former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,  yet  our 
thoughts  and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on 
in  the  same  train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Cus- 
tom is  that  principle  by  wh^ch  tlyg  ^Qrr^yp""dpnrp.  has 
been  effected ;  so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our 
species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every 
circumstance  and  occurrence  of  human  life.  Had  not 
the  presence  of  an  object  instantly  excited  the  idea  of 
those  objects  commonly  conjoined  with  it,  all  our  know- 
ledge must  have  been  limited  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  employ  our  na* 
tural  powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoid- 
ing of  evil.  Those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and 
contemplation  otjlnal  causes^  have  here  ample  subject 
to  employ  their  wonder  and  admiration. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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I  shall  add,  for  a  furttier  confirmation  of  the  forego- 
ing theory,  that  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  wjiich 
we  infe^  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versOj  is 
so  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures^ 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallaci- 
ous deductions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  oper- 
ations; appears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy ;  and,  at  best,  is  in  every  age  and  pe- 
riod of  human  life  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mis- 
take. It  is  more  conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom 
of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind, 
by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which  may  be 
infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at  the 
first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  under- 
standing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs, 
without  giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated,  so  has  she  implant- 
ed in  us  an  instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought 
in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she  has  estab- 
lished among  external 'objects;  though  we  are  ignorant 
of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course 
and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends. 
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Though  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the 
world,  our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a 
like  species  of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a 
superiority  of  chances  on  any  side ;  and,  according  as 
this  superiority  increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite 
chances,  the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  in* 
crease,  and  begets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  as- 
sent to  that  side  in  which  we  discover  the  superiority* 
If  a  die  were  marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots 
on  four  sides,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of 
spots  on  the  two  remaining  sides,  it  would  be  more  pro- 
bable that  the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter ; 
though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides  marked  in  the  same 

'  Mr  Locke  divides  aU  arguments  into  demonttradTe  and  probable. 
In  this  view,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die,  or 
that  the  sun  wiU  rise  to-morrow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to 
common  use,  we  ou|^t  to  divide  arguments  into  demontirationSf  proofs^ 
and  probabUiliei,  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience 
as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition. 

£2 
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manner,  and  only  one  side  different,  the  probability 
i^vould  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of 
the  event  more  steady  and  secure.  This  process  of  the 
thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  and  obvious;  but 
to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps, 
afford  matter  for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward 
to  discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw 
of  such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  par- 
ticular side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature 
of  chance,  to  render  all  the  particular  events  compre- 
hended in  it  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater 
number  of  sides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the 
other,  the  mind  is  carried  more  frequently  to  thatevent^ 
and  meets  it  oftener,  in  revolving  the  various  possibili- 
ties or  chances  on  which  the  ultimate  result  depends. 
This  concurrence  of  several  views  in  one  particular  e- 
vent  begets  immediately,  by  an  explicable  contrivance 
of  nature,  the  sentiment  of  belief,  and  gives  that  event 
the  advantage  over  its  antagonist,  which  is  supported 
by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  recurs  less  frequent- 
ly to  the  mind.  If  we  allow  that  belief  is  nothing  but 
a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  object  than  what 
attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  this  ope- 
ration  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ; 
gives  it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence 
on  the  passions  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and  in  a 
word,  begets  that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes 
the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  witli  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular 
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effect ;  and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any 
failure  or  irregularity  in  their  operation.  Fire  has  al« 
ways  burned,  and  water  suffocated,  eyery  human  crea- 
ture :  The  production  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gra- 
vity is  a  universal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
no  exception.  But  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
been  foimd  more  irregular  and  uncertain ;  nor  has  rhu- 
barb always  proved  a  purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to 
every  one  who  has  taken  these  medicines.  It  is  true, 
when  any  cause  fails  of  producing  its  usual  effect,  phi- 
losophers ascribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature ; 
but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes,  in  the  particular 
structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.  Our 
reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  concerning  the 
event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place. 
Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the  past  to  the 
future  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past  has  been 
entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event  with 
the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any  con- 
trary supposition.  But  where  different  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appear-' 
ance  exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  occur 
to  the  mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and 
enter  into  our  consideration  when  we  determine  the 
probability  of  the  event  Though  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  which  has  been  found  most  usual,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  effect  will  exist,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  other  effects,  but  must  assign  to  each  of  them  a 
a  particular  weight  and  authori^,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent.  It  is  more 
probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  that  there 
will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different 
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climates^  and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more 
northein  kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  that 
when  we  transfer  the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  effect  which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we 
transfer  all  the  different  events,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  conceive  one 
to  have  existed  a  hundred  times,  for  instance,  another 
ten  times,  and  another  once.  As  a  great  number  of 
views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  fortify  and 
confirm  it  to  the  imiAgination,  beget  that  sentiment 
which  we  call  beliefj  and  give  its  object  the  preference 
above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported  by 
an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
^frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to 
the  future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  opera- 
ticm  of  the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy,  and  he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present 
hints  excite  the  curiosity  of  philosophers,  and  make 
them  sensible  how  defective  all  common  theories  are 
in  treating  of  such  curious  and  such  sublime  sub- 
jects. 
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PART  I. 


The  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences 
above  the  moral,  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
former,  being  sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determi« 
nate,  the  smallest  distinction  between  them  is  immedi- 
ately perceptible,  and  the  same  terms  aro>«till  expres- 
sive of  the  same  ideas,  without  ambiguilf  or  variation. 
An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbo- 
la for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles  and  scalenum  are  dis^ 
tinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than  vice  and  vir- 
tue, right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined  in  geo- 
metry, the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined :  Or,  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may 


}  Entitled  in  Editions  K,  L,  <  Of  the  Idea  of  Power,  or  NecetMuy 
Conneuon. 
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be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  meajis  be  steadi* 
ly  and  clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments 
of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the 
various  agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  them- 
selves distinct,  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  re- 
flection ;  nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original 
object,  as  often  as  we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it. 
Ambiguity,  by  this  means,  is  gradually  introduced  in- 
to our  reasonings  :  Similar  objects  are  readily  taken  to 
be  the  same :  And  the  conclusion  becomes  9t  last  very 
wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  prc^r  light,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  re- 
duce both  of  them  to  a  state  of  equality.  If  the 
mind,  with  greater  facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geo- 
metry clear  and  determinate,  it  must  carry  on  a 
much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain  of  reasoning, 
and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other,  in  order 
to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science.  And  if 
moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall  into  ob- 
scurity and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always  much 
shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate  steps, 
which  lead  to«the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in  the 
sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  reali- 
ty, there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple 
as  not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  con- 
ceit Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind 
through  a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
our  progress,  considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a 
bar  to  all  our  inquiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces 
))8  to  an  acknowledgment  of  our  ignorance.  The  chief 
obstacle,  therefore,  to  our  improvement  in  the  mon^l 
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or  metaphysical  sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas, 
and  ambiguity  of  the  terms.  The  principal  difficulty 
in  the  mathematics  is  the  length  of  inferences  and  com« 
pass  of  thought  requisite  to  the  forming  of  any  conclu- 
sion. And,  perhaps,  our  progress  in  natural  philoso- 
phy is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want  of  proper  experi- 
ments and  phenomena,  which  are  often  discovered  by 
chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when  requisite, 
even  by  the  most  diligent  and  prudent  inquiry.  As 
moral  philosophy  seems  hitherto  to  have  received  less 
improvement  than  either  geometry  or  physics,  we  paay 
conclude,  that  if  there  be  any  di|Feren<?e  in  this  respect 
among  these  sciences,  the  difficulties  which  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and 
capacity  to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  np  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  pomoerj  force,  ener^ 
gy,  or  necessary  connexion,  of  which  it  is  every  moment 
necessary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  disquisitions.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  pos- 
sible, the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby 
remove  some  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much 
complained  of  in  this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  nolc  admit  of  much 
dispute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  think  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  ante- 
cedently yir//,  either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses. 
I  have  endeavoured^  to  explain  and  prove  this  propo- 
sition, and  have  expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper 
application  of  it,  men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness 
and  precision  in  philosophical  reasonings  than  what 

^  Scdkmll. 
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they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas 
ipay,  perhaps,  be  well  known  by  definition,  which  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  those  parts  or  simple 
ideas  that  compose  them.  But  when  we  have  pushed 
up  definidcms  to  the  most  simple  ideas,  and  find  still 
some  ambiguity  and  obscurity,  what  resource  are  we 
then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
light  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  pre- 
cise and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view?  Pro- 
duce the  impressions  or  original  sentiments  firom  which 
the  ideas  are  copied.  These  impressions  are  all  strong 
and  sensible.  They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  They 
are  not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themselves,  but 
may  throw  light  on  their  correspondent  ideas,  which 
lie  in  obscurity.  And  by  this  means  we  may  perhaps 
obtain  a  new  microscope  or  species  of  optics,  by  which, 
in  the  moral  sciences,  the  most  minute,  and  most  simple 
ideas  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  fall  readily  under  our 
apprehension,  and  be  equally  known  with  the  grossest 
and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the  object  of  our 
inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connexion,  let  us  examine  its  im- 
pression ;  andp^  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with 
greater  certainty,  let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  sources 
from  which  it  may  possibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects, 
and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able, 
in  a  single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary 
connexion ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of 
the  other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in 
fact  follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball 
is  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.     This  is  the 
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whole  that  appears  to  the  outward  senses.  The  mind 
feels  no  sentiment  or  inward  impression  from  this  suc- 
cession of  objects:  Consequently  there  is  not,  in  any 
single  particular  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  any  thing 
which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  c(m- 
nexion. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  eiiect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  effect,  even  without  experience ; 
and  might,  at  first,  pronounce  with  certainty  concem- 
^S  ^U  by  the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever, 
by  its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy, 
or  give  us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any 
thing,  or  be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we 
could  denominate  its  effect.     Solidity,  extension,  mo- 
tion ;  these  qualities  are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and 
never  point  out  any  other  event  which  may  result  from 
them.     The   scenes   of  the  universe   are  continually 
shifting,  and  one  object  follows  another  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession ;  but  the  power  or  force,  which  ac- 
tuates the  whole  machine,  is  entirely  concealed  from 
us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the  sensible 
qualities  of  body.     We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat  is  a 
constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imagine.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that 
'  the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ; 
because  no  bodies   ever  discover  any   power,  which 
can  be  the  original  of  this  idea. 

*  Mr  Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  Power,  says,  that,  finding  from  experi- 
ence, that  there  are  several  new  productions  in  matter,  and  concluding 
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Since,  therefore,  exlemal  objects,  as  they  appear  to 
the  senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion, by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  iet 
us  see,  whether  this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from 
any  internal  impression.  It  may  be  said,  that  we  are 
every  moment  conscious  of  internal  power  while  we 
feel,  that,  by  the  simple  command  of  our  will,  we  can 
move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  direct  the  faculties  of 
our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces  motion  in  our 
limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  imagination.  This 
influence  of  tlie  will  we  know  by  consciousness.  Hence 
we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  and  are  cer- 
tain, that  we  ourselves  aud  all  other  intelligent  beings 
are  possessed  of  power.  ^  Ihis  idea,  then,  is  an  idea 
of  reflection,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind;  and  on  the  command  which  is 
exercised  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and 
faculties  of  the  soul. 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretension :  and* 
first,  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the 
organs  of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  observe, 
is  a  fact  which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be 
known  only  by  experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen 
from  any  apparent  energy  or  power  in  the  cause, 
which  connects  it  with  llie  efiect,  and  renders  the  one 
an  infallible  conscijuence  of  the  other.  The  motion  of 
our  body  follows  upon  the  command  of  our  will.     Of 

arrive  al  IhhI  by  thi>  reBsdning  at  ilic  idea  o(  povei,  Rul  no  rtawning 
c»n  ever  give  us  ■  new,  original,  luinple  iik'B,  sa  Uiis  iiUilubOiilier  himself 
conresBca.     Tliis,  ihcceCore,  ciu  never  be  llie  origin  of  thai  idea. 

5  '  Tlie  operations  and  mtiliial  influence  of  bodies  are  perhaps  tuJB- 
cifDt  to  prore  that  tbey  lix)  are  poueucd  of  it.  '^EomoNs,  K,  L- 
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this  we  are  every  moment  conscious.  But  the  means 
by  which  this  is  effected,  the  energy  by  which  the  will 
performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation;  of  this  we 
are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  that  it 
must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 

For,  Jirst^  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
mysterious  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which 
a  supposed  spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influ- 
ence over  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought 
is  able  to  actuate  the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  em- 
powered, by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or 
control  the  planets  in  their  orbit,  this  extensive  autho- 
rity would  not  be  more  extraordinary,  nor  more  be-: 
yond  our  comprehension.  But  if,  by  consciousness, 
we  perceived  any  power  or  energy  in  the  will,  we  must 
know  this  power;  we  must  know  its  connexion  with 
the  effect ;  we  must  know  the  secret  union  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  nature  of  both  these  substances,  by 
which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  in  so  many  instances, 
upon  the  other. 

Secondly^  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  vrith  a  like  authority,  though  we  cannot  as- 
sign any  reason,  besides  experience,  for  so  remarkable 
a  difference  between  one  and  the  other.  Why  has 
the  will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not 
over  the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  question  would  never 
embarrass  us,  were  we  conscious  of  a  power  in  the  for- 
mer case,  not  in  the  latter.  We  should  then  perceive, 
independent  of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  the 
will,  over  the  organs  of  the  body,  is  circumscribed 
within  such  particular  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully 
acquainted  with  the  power  or  force  by  which  it  ope- 
rates, we  should  also  know  why  its  influence  reaches 
precisely  to  such  boundaries,  and  no  farther. 
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A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or 
arm^'^or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently 
endeavours,  at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them 
in  their  usual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of 
power  to  command  such  limbs  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remains  in  its  natural  state  and  condition.  But 
consciousness  never  deceives.  Consequently,  neither 
in  the  one  case  nor  in  the  other  are  we  ever  conscious 
ef  any  power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from 
experience  alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  us 
how  one  event  constantly  follows  another,  without  in* 
structing  us  in  the  secret  connexion  which  binds  them 
together,  and  renders  them  inseparable. 

Thirdly^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion  is  not  the 
member  itself  which  is  moved,  but  certain  muscles^ 
and  nerves,  and  animal  spirits,  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing  still  more  m!nute  and  more  unknown,  through 
which  the  motion  is  successively  propagated,  ere  it 
reach  the  member  itself  whose  motion  is  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  volition.  Can  there  be  a  more  certain 
proof  that  the  power  by  which  this  whole  operation  is 
performed,  so  far  from  being  directly  and  fully  known 
by  an  inward  sentiment  or  consciousness,  is  to  the  last 
degree  mysterious  and  unintelligible  ?  Here  the  mind 
wills  a  certain  event :  Immediately  another  event,  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  totally  different  from  the  one 
intended,  is  produced :  This  event  produces  another, 
equally  unknown :  Till  at  last,  through  a  long  succes- 
sion, the  desired  event  is  produced.  But  if  the  origi- 
nal power  were  felt,  it  must  be  known  :  Were  it  known, 
its  eflect  must  also  be  known,  since  all  power  is  rela- 
tive to  its  effect.     And,  vice  versa^  if  the  effect  be  not 
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known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor  felt.  How  in- 
deed can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  more  our 
limbs,  when  we  have  no  such  power,  bat  only  that  to 
move  certain  anunal  spirits,  which,  though  they  pro- 
duce at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  wholly  bqrond  our  aHnprehen* 
sion? 

We  may  therefore  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope, 
without  any  temerity,  though  with  assurance,  that  our 
idea  of  power  is  nol;.C(^ied  from  any  sentiment  or  con- 
sciousness of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give 
rise  to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our  lunbs  to  their  pro- 
per use  and  oflBce.  That  their  motion  follows  the 
command  of  the  will,  is  a  matter  of  amunon  experi- 
ence, like  other  natural  events:  But  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  this  is  effected,  like  that  in  other  na« 
tural  events,  is  unknown  and  inconceivable.  * 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  consdous  of  a 


*  It  9*7  be  pretendedy  tibat  tiie  redstance  wbidi  we  meet  with  is  bo- 
diesy  oUiging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  forces  and  caU  up  aU  our  pofwer* 
tfab  giTes  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is  tfab  aims,  or  strong  en- 
dearour  of  wfaidi  we  are  conscious,  Ihat  ia  die  ori^nal  imfmaBon  from 
wfaicfa  this  idea  n  copied.  But,  Jint,  we  attribute  power  to  a  ^ast  nom- 
berofolject^  where  we  ncrer  can  suppoag  tfab  lerittanre  or  exeitian  rf 
fnroe  to  take  pbice ;  to  tbe  Supreme  Bcin^  who  nerer  meets  with  anj 
resistance;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  limh^  in  com- 
moD  tfitnking  and  motion,  where  the  eflfect  follows  immediatelj  upon  the 
willy  widioot  any  exertion  or  summoning  up  of  fiiroe;  to  inanimate  mat- 
t«,  which  is  not  capable  of  thb  sentiment.  Seeomdfyf  Tlus  sentiment  of 
an  endearour  to  oreroome  lesistanee  has  no  known  connexion  with  an  j 
event :  What  follows  it  we  know  by  experience^  but  could  not  know  it 
o  priarL  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  tibat  the  animal  uinu  which  we 
cxperienoe,  though  it  can  allbtd  no  accurate  predae  idea  of  power,  * 
enters  Tery  much  into  that  Tulgar,  inaocuEite  idea,  which  is  fonned  of 
it. 
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power  or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act 
or  command  of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix 
the  mind  to  the  contemplation  ofit,  turn  it  on  all  sides, 
and  at  last  dismbs  it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think 
that  we  have  surveyed  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  ?  I 
believe  the  same  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this 
command  of  the  will  gives  us  no  real  idea  of  force  or 
energy. 

Firsts  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  power, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  ii^the  cause  by  which 
it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  these  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sjmonymous.  We  must  therefore  know 
both  the  cause  and  effect,  and  the  relation  between 
them.  But  do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul  and  ijjk^  nature  of  an  idea,  or 
the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the  other  ?  This  is 
a  real  creation,  a  production  of  something  out  of  no« 
thing,  which  implies  a  power  so  great,  that  it  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,'*\>eyond  the  reach  of  any  being  less 
than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such  a 
power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  ex* 
istence  of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the 
will :  But  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  power  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirely 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is 
limited,  as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body ;  and 
these  limits  are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  but  only  by 
experience  and  observation,  as  in  all  other  natural 
events,  and  in  the  operation  of  external  objects.  Our 
authority  over  our  sentiments  and  passions  is  much 
weaker  than  that  over  our  ideas ;  and  even  the  latter 
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authority  is  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  boun- 
daries. Will  anyone  pretend  to.  assign  the  ultimate 
reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why  the  power  is 
deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 

JTiirdltf^  This  self-command  is  very  different  at  dif- 
ferent times.  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it 
than  one  languishing  with  sickness.  We  are  more 
master  of  our  thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
^evening ;  fasting,  than  after  a  full  meal.  Can  we  give 
any  reason  for  thes«  variations  except  experience? 
Where  then  is  the  power  of  which  we  pretend  to  be 
conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  either  in  a  spiritual  or 
material  substance,  or  both,  some  secret  mechanism  or 
structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  effect  depends,  and 
which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us,  renders  the  power 
or  energy  of  the  will  equally  unknown  and  incompre- 
hensible ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  miq^  with  which  we 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  \U  Consider 
it  on  all  sides.  Do  you  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this 
creative  power,  by  which  it  raises  from  nothing  a  new 
idea,  and,  With  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipo* 
tence  of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  qpeak, 
who  called  forth  into  existence  all  the  various  scenes 
of  Nature  ?  So  fiu*  from  being  conscious  of  this  energy 
in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience  as  that  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  to  convince  us  that  such  ex- 
traordinary effects  do  ever  result  from  a  simple  act  of 
volition. 

The  general!^  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  opera- 
tions of  nature;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies, 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the 
nourishment  of  bodies  by  food :  but  suppose  that,  in 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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all  these  cflses,  they  perceive  tlie  very  force  or  energy 
of  the  cause  by  which  it  is  connected  with  its  effect, 
and  is  for  ever  infallible  in  its  operation.  They  ac- 
quire, by  long  habit,  such  a  turn  of  mind,  that  upcm 
-die  appearance  of  the  cause,  they  immediately  expect, 
with  assurance,  its  usual  attendant,  and  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  result  firom 
it.  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, such  as  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  prodigies 
of  any  kind,  that  they  find  thessdves  at  a  loss  to  as- 
sign  a  proper  cause,  and  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  by  it.  It  is  usual  for  men, 
in  such  difficulties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible 
intelligent  principle, '  as  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
event,  which  surprises  themi  and  which  they  think  can*- 
not  be  accounted  for  from  the  common  powers  of  na- 
ture. But  philosophers,  who  carry  their  scrutiny  a 
little  farther,  imiQediately  perceive,  that,  even  in  the  most 
familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  cause  is  as  unintelligi- 
ble as  in  the  most  unusual,  and  that  we  only  learn  by 
experience  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects,  without 
being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  conne- 
xion between  them.  Here,  then,  many  philosophers 
think  themselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  recourse, 
on  all  occasions,  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vul« 
gar  never  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous 
and  supernatural.  They  acknowledge  mind  and  iatjbl* 
ligence  to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate  and  original  eanwB 
of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  sole  cause  of  every 
event  which  appears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that 
those  objects  which  are  commonly  denominated  causes, 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  occasions ;  and  that  the  true 
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and  direct  principle  of  every  effect  is  not  any  power  or 
force  in  iiature^  but  a  volition  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  wills  that  such  particular  objects  should  for  ever 
be  conjoined  with  each  other.  Instead  of  saying,  that 
one  billiard-ball  moves  another  by  a  force  which  it 
has  derived  from  the  author  of  nature,  it  is  the  Deity 
himself,  they  say,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves 
the  second  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by 
the  impulse  of  the  first  ball,  in  consequence  of  those 
general  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the 
government  of  the  universe.  But  philosophers,  ad- 
vancing still  in  their  inquiries,  discover,  that  as  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  power  on  which  depends  the 
mutual  operation  of  bodies,  we  are  no  less  ignorant  of 
that  power  on  whic&  depends  the  operation  of  mind  on 
body,  or  of  body  on  mind ;  nor  are  we  able,  either  from 
our  senses  or  consciousness,  to  assign  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  The  same 
ignorance,  therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  same  con- 
dusion.  They  assert,  that  the  Deity  is  the  immediate 
feause  of.  the  union  between  soul  and  body ;  and  that 
they  are  not  the  organs  of  setise,  which,  being  agitated 
by  external  objects,  produce  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
but  that  it  is  a  particular  volition  of  our  omnipotent 
Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in  consequence 
of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  it  Is 
not  Imy  energy  in  the  will  that  produces  local  motion  in 
*  oor  liiembers :  It  is  God  himself  who  is  pleased  to  se- 
cond our  will,  in  itself  impotent,  and  to  command  that 
motion,  which  we  erroneously  attribute  to  our  own 
power  and  efficacy.  Nor  do  philosophers  stop  at  this 
conclusion*  They  sometimes  extend  the  same  infer- 
ence to  the  mind  itself  in  its  internal  operations.  Our 
mental  vision  or  conception  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  reve- 
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lation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.  Wlien  we  volun- 
tarily turn  our  thoughts  to  any  object,  and  raise  up  its 
image  in  the  Taney,  it  is  not  the  wilt  which  creates  that 
idea :  it  is  the  universal  Creator  who  discovers  it  to  the 
mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  us. 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing 
is  full  of  God.  Not  cMitent  with  the  principle,  that 
nothing  exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nothing  possesses 
any  power  but  by  his  concession  ;  they  rob  nature,  and 
all  created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render 
their  de]>endence  on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and 
immediate.  They  consider  not,  that  by  this  theory 
they  diminish,  instead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of 
those  attributes,  which  they  affect  so  much  to  celebrate. 
It  argues,  surely,  more  power  in  the  Deity,  to  delegate 
a  certain  degree  of  power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to 
produce  every  thing  by  his  own  immediate  volition.  It 
argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at  first  the  fabric  of 
the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight,  that  of  iUelf,  and 
by  its  pri>per  operation,  it  may  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  Providence,  than  if  the  great  Creator  were  obliged 
every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by  his 
breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confuta- 
tion of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  following  reflec- 
tions may  suffice. 

Firsl,  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  univer- 
sal energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too 
bold  ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficient- 
ly apprized  of  the  weakness  of  Iiimiun  reason,  and  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  it  is  confmed  in  all  its  opera- 
tions. Though  the  chain  of  arguments  which  conduct 
to  it  were  ever  so  logical,  there  must  arise  a  strong 
su^icion,  if  not  un  alisolute  assurance,  that  it  has  car- 
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ried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  when 
it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary,  and  so  remote 
from  common  life  and  experience.  We  are  got  into 
fairy  land  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  last  steps  of 
our  theory ;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  our. 
common  methods  of  argument,  or  to  think  that  our 
usual  analogies  and  probabilities  have  any  authority. 
Our  line  is  too  short  to  fathom  such  immense  abysses. 
And  however  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  diat  we  are 
guided,  in  every  step  which  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  veri- 
similitude and  experience,  we  may  be  assured  that  this 
fimcied  experience  has  no  authority,  when  we  thus  ap- 
ply it  to  subjects  that  lie  entirely. out  of  the  sphere  of 
experience.  But  on  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
touch  afterwards.  * 

Secondhfy  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  argu* 
ments  on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  igno- 
rant, it  is  true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  operate 
on  each  other.  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  in- 
comprehensible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the 
manner  or  force  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme 
Mind,  operates,  either  on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence, 
I  beseech  you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it?  We 
have  no  sentiment  or  consciousness  of  this  power  in  our 
ourselves.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being 
but  what  we  learn  from  reflection  on  our  own  faculties. 
Wa%  our  ignorance,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  re- 
jecting any  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that  principle 
^denying  all  energy  in  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much 
as  in  the  grossest  matter.  We  surely  comprehend  as 
little  the  operations  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Is  it 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  motion  may  arise  from 

*  3ectionXII. 
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impulse,  than  that  it  may  arise  from  volition?    All 
we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in  both  cases*  ^ 


PART  |I, 

But  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  argument,  which 
is  already  drawn  out  to  too  great  a  length ;  We  have 
^ught  in  vain  for  an  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion, in  all  the  sources  from  which  we  would  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears,  that  in  single  instances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost 
scrutiny,  discover  any  thing  but  one  event  following  an* 

®  I  need  not  examine  mt  length  Ibe  vis  inertiae  which  it  bo  much  talked 
of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  whidi  is  ascribed  to  matter.  We  find  hj 
experience,  tiiat  a  body  at  rest  or  in  motion  continues  for  erer  in  its  pre- 
aent  state,  till  put  from  it  by  some  new  cause ;  and  that  a  body  impellad 
takes  as  much  motion  fit>m  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires  itselC  These 
are  facts.  When  we  call  this  a  vis  inertiae,  we  only  mark  these  facts, 
without  pretending  to  have  any  idea  of  the  inert  power ;  in  the  same 
manner  as,  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  certain  effects,  without 
comprehending  that  active  power.  It  was  never  the  meaning  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  rob  second  causes  of  all  force  or  energy,  though  some 
of  his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  au- 
thority. On  the  contrary,  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethe* 
real  active  fluid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction,  though  he  was  so  can* 
tious  and  modest  as  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothesis  not  to  be  In- 
sisted on,  without  more  experiments.  I  must  confess,  that  there  is  mmn 
thing  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordinary.  Dcs  Cartes  inainitat- 
ed  that  doctrine  of  the  universal  and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  withoat 
insisting  on  it.  Malebranche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  philosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England. 
Locke,  Clarke,  atid  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of  it,  but 
suppose  all  along  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subordinate  and  derived 
power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  so  prevalent  among  our  modem 
metaphysicians? 
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Other ;  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force  or 
power  by  which  the  cause  operates,  or  any  connexion 
between  it  and  its  supposed  effect.  The  same  difficul- 
ty occurs  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on 
body ;  where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fol- 
low upon  the  volition  of  the  former;  but  are  not  able 
to  observe  or  conceive  the  tie  which  binds  together  the 
motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  mind 
produces  this  effect.  The  authority  of  the  will  over  its 
own  faculties  and  ideas,  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehen- 
sible: So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not, 
throughout  all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connexion^ 
which  is  conceivable  by  us*  All  events  seem  entirely 
loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  another,  but 
we  never  can  observe  any  tie 'between  them.  They 
seem  cotyoined^  but  never  connected.  But  as  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  never  appeared  to  our 
outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  con- 
clusion seetns  to  be,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  connexion 
or  power  at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  absolutely 
without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in  philoso- 
phical reasonings  or  common  life. 

Bat  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding  this 
conclusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined. When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  present- 
ed, it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetra- 
tion, to  discover,  or  even  conjecture,  without  experi- 
ence, what  event  will  result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our 
foresight  beyond  that  object,  which  is  immediatdy  pre- 
sent to  the  memory  and  senses.  Even  after  one  instance 
or  experiment,  where  we  have  observed  a  particular 
event  to  follow  upon  another,  we  are  not  entitied  to 
finrm  a^  general  rule,  or  foretell  what  will  happen  in  like 
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cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  unpardonable  temeri*  ' 
ty  to  judge  of  the  whole  coarse  of  nature  from  one 
single  experiment,  however  accurate  or  certain.  But 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always,  in  all 
instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  make  no 
longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  one  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning 
which  can  alone  assure  us  of  any  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. ^  We  then  call  the  one  object  Causcj  the  other 
Effect.  We  suppose  that  there  is  some  connexion  be- 
tween them ;  some  power  in  the  one,  by  which  it  infal- 
ffibly  produces  the  other,  and  operates  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessairy  conne- 
xion among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  in- 
stances which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these 
events ;  nor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one 
of  these  instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lights  and 
positions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances, 
different  from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  exactly  similar;  except  only,  that  after  a  repeti- 
tion of  similar  instances,  the  mind  is  carried  by  habit, 
upon  the  appearance  of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual 
attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it  will  exist  This  con- 
nexion, therefore,  which  we  feel  in  the  mind,  this  cus- 
tomary transition  of  the  imagination  from  one  object  to 
its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or  impression,  from  '" 
which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  con- 
nexion. Nothing  farther  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate 
the  subjects  on  all  sides,  you  will  never  find  any  other 
origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole  difference  between 
one  instance,  from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea 
of  connexion,  and  a  number  of  s^nilar  instances,  by 
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which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock 
of  two  billiard-ballsy  he  could  not  pronounce  that  the 
one  event  was  connected^  but  only  that  it  was  conjoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  this  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  con- 
nected.  What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to 
this  new  idea  of  connexion  ?  Nothing  but  Uiat  he  now 
feels  these  events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and 
can  readily  foretell  the  existence  of  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  mean  only  that 
they  have  acquired  a  connexion  in  our  thought,  and 
gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by  which  they  become  proofs 
of  each  other's  existence ;  a  conclusion  which  is  some- 
what extraordinary,  but  which  seems  founded  on  suf- 
ficient evidence.  Nor  will  its  evidence  be  weakened  by 
any  general  diffidence  of  the  understanding,  or  scepti- 
cal suspicion  concerning  every  conclusion  which  is  new 
and  extraordinary.  No  concliisions  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries  con- 
cerning the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea- 
son and  capacity. 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  understand- 
ing than  the  present  ?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  rela- 
tion among  objects,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  per- 
fectly, it  is  that  of  cause  and  e^ect,  Qn  this  are  found- 
ed all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  ex- 
istence. By  means  of  it  alone,  we  attain  any  assurance 
concerning  objects,  which  are  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent testimony  of  our  memory  and  senses.  The  only 
immediate  utility  of  ^U  sciences  is  to  teach  us  how  to 
control  and  regulate  futile  events  by  their  causes.  Our 
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thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore,  every  moment 
employed. about  this  relation :  Yet  so  imperfect  are  the 
ideas  which  we  form  concerning  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  e^Ecept  what  is 
drawn  from  something  extraneous  and  foreign  to  it. 
Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar.  Of 
this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience, 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  an  object  JbUaW' 
ed  btf  another^  and  'where  all  the  objects^  similar  to  the 
firstj  are  follatoed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second.  Or, 
in  other  words,  where^  ifthejirst  object  had  not  been^  the 
second  never  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause 
always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  transition,  to 
the  idea  of  the  efiect  Of  this  also  we  have  experience. 
We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form 
another  definition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  object  follaoh 
ed  btf  another^  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the 
thought  to  that  other.  But  though  both  these  definitions 
be  drawn  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we 
cannot  remedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more 
perfect  definition,  which  may  point  out  that  circumstance 
in  the  cause  which  gives  it  a  connexion  with  its  efiect 
We  have  no  idea  of  this  connexion ;  nor  even  any  dis- 
tinct notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  we  en  • 
deavour  at  a  conception  of  it.  We  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  vibration  of  this  string  is  the  cause  of  this 
particular  sound.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  that 
affirmation?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration  is 
Jbllowed  by  this  sounds  and  that  all  similar  vibrations 
have  been  Jbllowed  by  similar  sounds :  Or,  that  this  vi* 
bration  is  Jbllowed  by  this  sounds  and  thatj  upon  the  ap- 
pearance  of  one^  the  mind  anticipates  the  senses^  and 
forms  immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may 
consider  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  in  either  of 
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these  two  lighter;  bat  beyond  these  we  have  no  idea  of 
it.' 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  reasonings  of  this 


'  According  to  these  explicatioDs  and  definitions,  the  idea  of  power 
b  relative  as  mudi  as  that  of  caute ;  and  both  hare  a  reference  to  an  ef- 
fect, or  some  other  event  constancy  conjoined  with  the  fonner.  When 
we  consider  the  unknown  drcumstance  of  aa  object,  hj  which  the  degraa 
{ft  quantity  of  its  effect  is  fixed  and  detcfmined,  we  call  tiiat  its  power. 
And  accordingly,  it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  tiiat  the  effect  is  the 
measure  of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is  in  it- 
sdf,  why  could  they  not  measure  it  in  itself?  Tlie  dispute,  whether  iStm 
Ibrce  of  a  body  in  motion  be  as  its  Telocity,  or  fhe  square  of  its  y^odty  ; 
this  dispute,  I  say,  needed  not  be  decided  by  comparing  its  effects  in 
equal  or  unequal  times,  but  by  a  direct  mensuration  and  comparison.  * 

As  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  Force,  Power,  Energy,  &c. 
which  ererywhere  occur  in  common  couTersation,  as  wdl  as  in  philoBO- 
phy,  that  is  no  proof  that  we  are  acquainted,  in  any  instance^  with  the 
connecting  principle  between  cause  and  effect,  or  can  account  ultimately 
for  the  production  of  one  thing  by  another.  These  words,  as  commonly 
used,  have  Tery  loose  meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  Tery 
fmcertun  and  confused.  No  ammal  can  put  external  bocKes  in  motion 
without  die  sentiment  of  a  nisu$  or  endearour ;  and  erery  animal  has  a 
sentiment  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an  external  object  that  is 
in  motion.  These  sensations,  which  are  merely  animal,  and  from  which 
we  can,  a  priori,  draw  no  inference,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate 
objects,  and  to  suppose  that  they  haye  some  such  feelings  whenever  they 
transfer  or  receiTe  motion.  With  regard  to  energies,  wfakh  art  eicrtad 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  communicated  motion,  we 
consider  only  the  constant  experienced  conjunction  of  the  erents ;  and 
as  we  feel  a  customary  connexion  between  the  ideaa^  .we  transfer  that 
feeling  to  the  objects,  as  nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  apply  to  extemi^ 
erery  internal  sensation  which  ti^ey  occasion.  0 


*  This  note  was  first  introduced  in  Ennnoir  L. 

0  Instead  of  this  concluding  passage  there  stood  in  Edition  I#— .<  A 
came  h  different  from  a  tign,  as  it  implies  precedency  and  contiguity  in 
time  and  place,  as  well  as  constant  conjunction.  A  $ign  is  nothing  but 
a  oorrdatiTe  eff^ect  from  the  tame  cause.  * 
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Section:  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  preceding 
impression  or  sentiment;  and  where  we  cannot  find 
any  impression,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
idea.  In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of  bodies 
or  minds,  there  is  nothing  that  produces  any  impres- 
sion, nor  consequently  can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power 
or  necessary  connexion.  But  when  many  uniform  in- 
stances appear,  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed 
by  the  same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the  no- 
tion of  cause  and  connexion.  We  then  fed  a  new 
sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  customary  connex- 
ion in  the  thought  or  imagination  between  one  ob- 
ject and  its  usual  attendant ;  and  this  sentiment  is  the 
original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  fpr.  For  as  this 
idea  arises  firom  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instance,  it  must  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  number  of  instances  difierfrom 
every  individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connex- 
ion or  transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  differ.  In  every  other  parti- 
cular they  are  alike.  The  first  instance  which  we  saw 
of  motion,  communicated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard- 
balls  (to  return  to  this  obvious  illustration),  is  exactly 
similar  to  any  instance  that  may  at  present  occur  to 
us,  except  only  that  we  could  not  at  first  infer  one 
event  from  the  other,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  at 
present,  after  so  long  a  course  of  uniform  experience. 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  readily  apprehend 
this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid,  that,  should  I  multiply 
words  about  it,  or  throw  it  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate. In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of 
view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  shall  go  farther 
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towards  illustrating  the  subject  tlian  by  all  the  elo- 
quence and  copious  expression  in  the  world.  This 
point  of  view  we  should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  re- 
serve  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  for  subjects  which  are 
more  adapted  to  them. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


PART  I. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which 
have  been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eager- 
ness, since  the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy, 
that  the  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have 
been  agreed  upon  among  tlie  disputants,  and  our  in- 
quiries, in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years,  been  able 
to  pass  from  words  to  the  true  and  real  subject  of  the 
controversy.  For  how  easy  may  it  seem  to  give  exact 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in  reasoning,  and 
make  these  definitions,  not  the  mere  sound  of  words, 
the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  examination  ?  But  if 
we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  shall  be  apt 
to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long  kept 
on  foot^  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  presume 
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that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  affix  different  ideas  to  the  terms 
employed  in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every 
individual — otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless 
than  to  reason  or  dispute  together — it  were  impossible, 
if  men  affix  the  same  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they 
could  so  long  form  different  opinions  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, especially  when  they  communicate  their  views, 
and  each  party  turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  in  search 
of  arguments  which  may  give  them  the  victory  over 
their  antagonists.  It  is  true,  if  men  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
origin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  the  intellectual 
system  or  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  the  air 
in  their  fruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive  at  any  de- 
terminate conclusion.  But  if  the  question  regard  any 
subject  of  common  life  and  experience,  nothing,  one 
would  think,  could  preserve  the  dispute  so  long  unde- 
cided, but  some  ambiguous  expressions,  which  keep 
the  antagonists  still  at  a  distance,  and  hinder  them 
firom  grappling  with  each  other. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity;  and  to  so  remark- 
able a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall 
find  that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have 
always  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would 
immediately  have  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy. 
I  own,  that  this  dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed 
on  all  hands,  and  has  led  philosophers  into  such « a 
labyrinth  of  obscure  sophistry,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
a  sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease  so  far  as  to  turn  a 
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deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  question,  from  which 
he  can  expect  neither  instruction  nor  entertainment 
But  the  state  of  the  argument  here  proposed  may,  per- 
haps, serve  to  renew  his  attention,  as  it  has  more  no- 
velty, promises  at  least  some  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any  intri« 
cate  or  obscure  reasoning. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and 
'of  liberty,  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which' can 
be  put  on  these  terms,  and  that  the  whole  controversy 
has  hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall 
begin  with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  ope- 
rations, is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every 
natural  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy 
of  its  cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it  The 
degree  and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living 
creature  may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bo- 
dies, as  motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than 
what  is  actually  produced  by  it  Would  we,  therefore, 
form  a  just  and  precise  idea  of  necessity^  we  must  con- 
sider whence  that  idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object 
was  entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever 
had  been  seen  before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case, 
have  attained  the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  con- 
nexion among  these  objects.  We  might  say,  upon 
such  a  supposition,  that  one  object  or  event  has  follow- 
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ed  toothei^)  not  that  one  was  produced  by  the  other* 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must  be  utterly  un- 
known to  mankind.  Inference  and  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  nature  would,  from  that  moment, 
be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and  senses  remain  the 
only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real  exists 
ence  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation)  arises  entirely 
from  the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  to- 
gether, and  the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two 
circumstances  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which 
we  ascribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  conjunction 
of  similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of 
connexion. 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever 
allowed,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these 
two  circumstances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  men,  and  in  the  operations  of  mind,  it  must  follow, 
that  all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  m  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely 
for  not  understanding  each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regu- 
lar conjunction  of  similar  events,  we  may  possibly  sa^ 
tisfy  ourselves  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is 
imiversally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  unifor- 
mity among  the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and 
ages,  and  that  human  nature  remains  still  the  same  in 
its  principles  and  operations.  The  same  motives  al- 
ways produce  the  same  actions ;  the  same  events  fol- 
low from  the  same  causes.  Ambition,  avarice,  self- 
love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spirit ;  these 
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passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distributed 
through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
World,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations) 
and  course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study 
well  the  temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish :  You  cannot  be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to 
the  former  most  of  the  observations  wliich  you  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  latter.  Mankind  are  so  much 
the  same,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  history  informs 
us  of  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this  particular.  Its 
chief  uae  is  only  to  discover  the  constant  and  universal 
principles  of  human  nature,  by  showing  men  in  all  va- 
rieties of  circumstances  and  situations,  and  furnishing 
us  with  materials  from  which  we  may  form  our  obser- 
vations, and  become  acquainted  with  the  regular  springs 
of  humai^  action  and  behaviour.  These  records  of 
wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so  many 
collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philoso- 
pher becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants, 
minerals,  and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experi- 
ments which  he  forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the 
earth,  water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  Aris- 
totle and  Hippocrates,  more  like  to  those  which  at 
present  lie  under  our  observation,  than  the  men  de- 
scribed by  Polybius  and  Tacitus  are  to  those  who  now 
govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country, 
bring  us  an  account  of  men  wholly  diflferent  from  any 
with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted,  men  who  were 
entirely  divested  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge,  who 
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knew  no  pleasure  but  firiendsliq)»  generosity,  and  pub* 
lie  spirit,  we  should  immediately,  from  these  circuuH 
stances,  detect  the  falsehood,  and  proye  him  a  liar, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  if  he  had  stoflPed  his  narra- 
tion with  stories  of  centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles  and 
prodigies.  And  if  we  woulcl  explode  any  forgery  in 
history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a  inore  convincing  ar- 
gument than  to  prove,  that  the  actio^i  ascribed  to  any 
person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature^ 
and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circumstances^ 
could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct.  The  vera- 
city of  Quintus  Curdus  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  he  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alex- 
ander, by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attadi 
multitudes,  as  when  he  describes  his  supernatural  force 
and  activity,  by  which  he  was  able  to  resist  them.  So 
readily  and  universally  do  we  acknowledge  a  unifor- 
mity in  human  motives  and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the 
operations  of  body. 

Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  com- 
pany, in  order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  spe- 
culation. By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from 
their  actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures;  and 
again  descend  to  the  interpretation  of  their  actions, 
firom  our  knowledge  of  their  motives  and  inclinations* 
The  general  observations,  treasured  up  by  a  course  of 
experience,  give  us  the  clue  of  human  nature,  and 
teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and 
appearances  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public  declarations 
pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  .a  cause.  And  though 
virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  proper  weight  and 
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authority,  .thai  perfect  disinterestedness,  so  often  pre^ 
tended  to,  is'n^ver  expected  in  multitudes  and  parties, 
seldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  indivi- 
duals of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uni- 
formity in  human  actions,  and  were  every  experiment, 
which  we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  ano- 
malous, it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  ob- 
servations concerning  mankind;  and  no  experience, 
however  accurately  digested  by  reflection,  would  ever 
serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the  aged  husbandman 
more  skilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but 
because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  operation  of 
the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  production  of  ve- 
getables ;  and  experience  teaches  the  old  practitioner 
the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and  di- 
rected? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  that  this  uniformity 
of  human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  length, 
as  that  all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always 
act  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices, 
and  opinions.  Such  a  uniformity,  in  every  particular, 
is  found  in  no  part  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  from 
observing  the  variety  of  conduct  in  different  men,  we 
*are  enabled  to  form  a  greater  variety  of  maxims,  which 
still  suppose  a  degree  of  uniformity  and  regularity. 

Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  cus- 
tom and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from 
its  infancy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established 
character.  Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one 
sex  very  unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  different  characters  which 
Nature  has  impressed  upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she 
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preserves  with  constancy  and  r^golari^.  Are  the  actions 
of  the  same  person  much  diversified  m  the  different 
periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?'  This  a& 
fords  room  for  many  general  observations  concerning 
the  gradual  change  of  our  sentiments  and  inclinations, 
and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the  different 
ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters  which 
are  peculiar  to  edch'indivicbial'have}a'Juniforn^ity  in- 
their  influence;  och^rwise  our' acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observations  of  their  conduct,  could 
never  teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our 
behaviour  with  regard  to  them. 

I  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem 
to  have  no  regular  connexion  with  any  known  motives, 
and  are  exceptions  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct 
which  have  ever  been  established  for  the  government 
of  men.  But  if  we  could  willingly  know  what  judg- 
ment should  be  formed  of  such  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary actions,  we  may  consider  the  sentiments,  com- 
monly entertained  with  regard  to  those  irregular  events 
which  appear  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects.  All  causes  are  not  conjoined 
to  their  usual  effects  with  like  uniformity.  An  artificer, 
who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be  disappointed 
of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  directs  the 
conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such 
an  uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often 
fiul  of  their  usual  influence;  though  they  meet  with  no 
impediment  in  their  operation.  But  philosophers,  ob- 
serving that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contained  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which 
^  bid,  by  reason  of  their  nunoteoess  or  remciteiiass, 
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find)  that  it  is  at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events 
may  not  proceed  from  any  contingency  in  the  causey 
but  from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes.  This 
possibility  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  obser* 
vation,  when  they  remark  that,  upon  an  eauict  scrutiny^ 
a  contrariety  of  efiects  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of 

•  causes^  and. proceeds  from  their  mutual  opposition.    A 

*  'peasant  can  gm  no  b^tteir  r^asoti'  ibr  the  stopping  of 
any  clock  or  watch,  thdh'  to  say  that  it  does  not  com* 
monly  go  right:  But  an  artist  easily  perceives,  that 
the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  hits  alwajrs 
the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but  fails  of  its  usual 
effect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts 
a  stop  to  the  whole  movement  From  the  observation 
of  several  parallel  instances,  philosophers  form  a  ma* 
xim,  that  the  connexion  between  all  causes  and  effects 
is  equally  necessary,  and  that  its  seeming  uncertainty 
in  some  instances  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition 
of  contrary  causes. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  human  body,  when  the 
usual  sjrmptoms  of  health  or  sickness  disappoint  our 
expectation;  when  medicines  operate  not  with  their 
wonted  powers ;  when  irregular  events  follow  from  any 
particular  cause :  the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not 
surprised  at  the  matter,  nor  are  ever  tempted  to  deny, 
in  goieral,  the  necessity  and  uniformity  of  those  prin* 
ciples,  by  which  the  animal  economy  is  conducted. 
They  know  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  complicated 
machine :  That  many  secret  powers  lurk  in  it,  which 
are  altogether  beyond  our  comprehension  :  That  to  us 
it  must  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  ojierations : 
And  that  therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outward- 
ly discover  themselves,  can  be  no  proof  that  the  laws 
of  Nature  are  not  observed  with  the  greatest  regularity 
in  its  internal  operations  and  government. 
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The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  apply  the 
same  reasonings  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent agents.  The  most  irregular  and  unexpected  re- 
solutions of  men  may  frequently  be  accoimted  for  by 
those  who  know  every  particular  circumstance  of  their 
character  and  situation.  A  person  of  an  obliging  dis- 
position gives  a  peevish  answer  :  But  he  has  the  tooth- 
ach,  or  has  not  dined.  A  stupid  fellow  discovers  an 
uncommon  alacrity  in  his  carriage :  But  he  has  met 
with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  fortune.  Or  even  when 
an  action,  as  sometimes  happens,  cannot  be  particular- 
ly accounted  for,  either  by  the  person  himself  or  by 
others;  we  know,  in  general,  that  the  characters  of 
men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  inconstant  and  irregular. 
This  is,  in  a  manner,  the  constant  character  of  hu- 
man nature ;  though  it  be  applicable,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  to  some  persons  who  have  no  fixed  rule 
for  their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  course 
of  caprice  and  inconstancy.  The  internal  principles 
and  motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner,  not- 
withstanding these  seeming  irregularities ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winds,  rains,  clouds,  and  other  varia- 
tions of  the  weather  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by 
steady  principles;  though  not  easily  discoverable  by 
human  sagacity  and  inquiry. 

Hius  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjunction  be- 
tween motives  and  voluntary  actions  is  as  regular  and 
uniform  as  that  between  the  cause  and  effect  in  any  part 
of  nature;  but  also  that  this  regular  conjunction  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  among  mankind,  and 
has  never  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  either  in  philo- 
sophy or  common  life.,  Now,  as  it  is  from  past  expe- 
rience that  we  draw  all  inferences  concerning  the  fii- 
t^re«  and  as  we  conclude  that  objects  will  always  be 
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conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have  always  been 
conjoined ;;  it  may  seem  super^uous  to  prove,  that  this 
experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a  source 
whence  we  draw  inferences  concerning  them.  But  in 
order  to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  though  briefly,  on  this  lat- 
ter topic. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great  in  all  so- 
cieties, that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  is  performed  without  some  reference 
to  the  actions  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it 
answer  fully  the  intention  of  the  agent  The  poorest 
artificer,  who  labours  alone,  expects  at  least  the  pro- 
tection of  the  magistrate,  to  insure  him  the  epjoyment 
qf  the  firiiits  of  his  labour.  He  also  expects,  that  when 
be  carries  his  goods  to  market,  and  offers  them  at  a 
^asonable  price,  he  shall  find  purchasers ;  and  shall 
be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to 
supply  him  with  those  commodities  which  are  requisite 
for  his  subsistence.  In  proportion  as  men  extend  their 
dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse  with  others  more 
pomplicated,  they  always  comprehend  in  their  schemes 
of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  actions,  which 
0iey  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  cooperate 
with  their  own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take 
their  measures  from  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects ; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
fure  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
}iave  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon 
the  labour  of  bfcfflarvants  for  the  execution  of  any  work, 
^s  much  as  u{M^e  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would 
be  equally  8iii|irised  were  his  expectations  disappoint- 
jsd.    In  shdrt,  this  experimental  inference  and  reason- 
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ing  concetning  the  actions  of  others,  enters  so  much 
into  human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a 
moment  without  employing  it  Have  we  not  reason, 
therefore,  to  aiBSrm,  that  all  mankind  have  always  a- 
greed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to  the 
foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it? 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different 
opinion  from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For,  not  to 
mention,  that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes 
that  opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts 
of  learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would 
become  of  history,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  ve* 
racity  of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience 
which  we  have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics 
be  a  science,  if  laws  and  forms  of  government  had  not 
a  uniform  influence  upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the 
foundation  of  morals^  if  particular  characters  had  no 
certain  or  determinate  power  to  produce  particular  sen- 
timents, and  if  these  sentiments  had  no  constant  opera- 
tion on  actions  ?  And  with  what  pretence  could  we  em- 
ploy our  criticism  upon  any  poet  or  polite  author,  if  we 
could  not  pronoiyice  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his 
actors,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  to  such  characters, 
and  in  such  circumstances?  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  engage  either  in  Science  or  action  of 
any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, and  this  inference,  from  motives  to  voluntary  ac*^ 
tions;  from  characters  to  conduct. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural 
and  moral  evidence  link  together,  and  form  only  one 
chain  of  argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the 
same  principles.  A  prisoner  Who  has  neither  money 
nor  interest,  discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  es(:ape, 
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as  well  when  he  considers  the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler, 
as  the  walls  and  bars  with  which  he  is  surrounded;  and, 
in  all  attempts  for  his  freedom,  chooses  rather  to  work 
upon  the  stone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  in« 
flexible  nature  of  the  other.  The  same  prisoner,  when 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  foresees  his  death  as  certain- 
ly irom  the  constancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  irom 
the  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheel.  His  mind  runs  a- 
long  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal  of  the  sol- 
diers to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  action  of  the  execu* 
tioner ;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body ;  bleeding, 
convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a  connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing  from 
one  link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future 
event,  than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  pre- 
sent to  the  memory  or  senses,  by  a  train  of  causes  ce- 
mented together  by  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  phy^ 
steal  necessity.  The  same  experienced  union  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  the  united  objects  be 
motives,  volition,  and  actions ;  or  figure  and  motion. 
We  may  change  the  names  of  things,  but  their  nature 
and  their  operation  on  the  understanding  never  change. 
[Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opu- 
lent, and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to 
come  into  my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my 
servants,  I  rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  be* 
fore  he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  stand- 
bh ;  and  I  no  more  suspect  this  event  than  the  falling 
of  the  house  itself,  which  is  new,  and  solidly  built  and 
founded. — But  he  may  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
unknown  Jrenxy. — So  may  a  sudden  earthquake  arise, 
and  shake  and  tumble  my  house  about  my  ears.  I  shall 
therefore  change  the  suppositions.     I  shall  say,  that  I 
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know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to  put  his  band  in- 
to the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  till  it  be  consumed :  And 
this  event  I  think  I  can  foretell  with  the  same  assur- 
ance, as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  of  the  window^ 
and  meet  with  no  obstruction,  he  will  not  remain  a 
moment  su^ended  in  the  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  un- 
known frenzy  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  for- 
mer event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  A  man  who  at  'noon  leaves 
his  purse  full  of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing-Cross^ 
may  as  well  expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather^ 
as  that  he  will  find  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above 
one  half  of  human  reasonings  contain  inferences  of  a 
similar  nature,  attended  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, proportioned  to  our  experience  of  the  usual  con« 
duct  of  mankind  in  such  particular  situations.] ' 

I  have  frequently  considered,  what  could  possibly  be 
the  reason  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
without  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity in  their  whole  practice  and  reasoning,  have  yet 
discovered  such  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  shown  a  propensity,  in  |J1  ages,  to  pro- 
fess  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  operations  of  body,  and  the  production  of  ef* 
fects  from  their  causes,  we  shall  find,  that  all  our  facul- 
ties can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation,-  than  barely  to  observe,  that  particular  objects 
are  constantly  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  ik 

carried,  by  a  customary  transition^  from  the  appearance 
of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.     But  though  this 

conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  result 


7   Has  paragnph  occurs  only  in  die  Uvt  corrected  Editioii  of  1777.— O. 
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cyf  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  enter** 
tain  a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  some* 
tjhing  like  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect.  When,  again,  they  turn  their  reflections  to- 
wards the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no 
such  connexion  of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are 
thence  apt  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  effects,  which  result  from  material  force,  and  those 
which  arise  from  thought  and  intelligence.  But,  being 
once  convinced,  that  we  know  nothing  farther  of  caus- 
ation of  any  kind,  than  merely  the  constant  canjtmc^ 
Hon  of  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  of  the 
mind  from  one  to  another,  and  finding  that  these  two 
circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to  have  place  in 
voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily  led  to  own 
the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And  though 
this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many  phi- 

■ 

losophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
of  the  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  they  dis- 
sent from  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments 
Necessity,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here 
taken,  has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I 
think,  be  rejected  by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only, 
perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in 
the  operations  of  matter,  some  farther  connexion  between 
the  cause  and  effect,  and  a  connexion  that  has  not 
place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent  beings. 
Now,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  can  only  appear  upon 
examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  these  philosophers 
to  make  good  their  assertion,  by  defining  or  describing 
that  necessity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  opera- 
tions of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  mea  begin  at  ^e  wrong 
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end  of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity, 
when  they  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  the  influence  of  the  understanding,  atid  the 
operations  of  the  will.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more 
simple  question,  namely,  the  operations  of  body  and 
brute  unintelligent  matter ;  and  try  whether  they  can 
there  form  any  idea  of  causation  and  necessity,  except 
that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  subse- 
quent inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another*  If 
these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that 
necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstfmces  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end ;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that 
we  have  some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation 
in  the  operations  of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time 
that  we  can  find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions 
of  the  mind ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  ques- 
tion to  any  determinate  issue,  while  we  proceed  upon 
so  erroneous  a  supposition.  The  only  mediod  of  un- 
deceiving us  is  to  mount  up  higher  ;\io  examine  the 
narrow  extent  of  science  when  applied  to  material 
causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves,  that  all  we  know  of 
them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  inference  above 
mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  liniits  to  hu- 
man understanding:  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no 
difficulty  when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
actions  of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have 
a  regular  conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances 
and  character,  and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from 
one  to  the  other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
in  words,  that  necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed 
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in  every  deliberation  of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of 
onr  conduct  and  behaviour.  ** 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  con* 
tentious  question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious 
science :  it  will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty. 


*  Tlie  pre? alence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted  for  firom 
another  cauie,  tu.  a  fidte  sensation,  or  seeming  experience^  which  wq 
haTCy  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference  in  many  of  our  actions.  Hie 
necessity  of  any  action,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properl]^ 
qpeaking,  a  quality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  beUig^ 
who  may  consider  the  action  ;  and  It  consists  chiefly  in  the  deCermiaa* 
tion  of  his  tfumgfats  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  action  from  some  pre- 
ceding objects ;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  is  nothing  but  the 
'  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certdn  looseness  or  indiiTercnce,  which 
we  fed  in  passing,  or  not  passing,  from  the  idea  of  one  oliject  to  that  of 
any  succeeding  one^     Now  we  may  observe^  that  though,  in  refieding  on 
human  actions,  we  seldom  feel  such  a  looseness  or  indifference,   but  ast 
commonly  able  to  infer  them  with  considerable  certainty  fVom  their  ms» 
tiTes,  and  firom  the  dispositions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  frequently  happena, 
that  in  jtefformhtg  the  actions  themseWes,  we  are  sensible  of  somethiBjg 
like  it :  And  as  all  resembling  objects  are  readily  taken  for  each  other, 
this  has  been  employed  as  a  demonstrative  and  even  intuitive  proof  of 
human  liberty.     We  feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  on  most 
occasions ;  and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  no- 
thing, because,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  proroked  to  try,  we  feel 
that  it  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itself  (or  a 
VeUeity,  as  it  is  called  in  the  schools),  even  on  tlutt  side  on  which  it  did 
not  settle.     This  inuige,  or  faint  motion,  we  persuade  ourselves,  could 
at  that  time  have  been  completed  into  the  thing  itself;  because,  should 
that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can.     We 
consider  not,  that  the  fantastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  the  mo- 
tive of  our  actions.     And  it  seems  certain,  that  however  we  may  imagine 
we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  commonly  infer  our  ac- 
tions from  our  motives  and  character ;  and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  con* 
dudes  in  general  that  he  might,  were    he  perfectly  acquainted   with 
every  circumstance  of  our  situation  and  temper,   and   the  most  secret 
springs  of  our  complexion  and  disposition.     Now  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  necessity,  according  to  tlic  foregoing  doctrine. 
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as  well  as  in  that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dis« 
pute,  in  this  respect  also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  ver- 
bal. For  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to 
voluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot  surely  mean,  that  ac- 
tions have  so  little  connexion  with  motives,  inclinationsi 
and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not  follow  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other,  and  that  one 
affords  no  inference  by  if  hich  we  can  conclude  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  acknow- 
ledged matters  of  fact.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  tht 
determinations  of  the  will ;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain 
at  rest,  we  may;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may. 
Now  this  hypothetical  liberty  is  universally  allowed  to 
belong  to  every  one  who  is  is  not  a  prisoner  and  in 
chains.     Here  then  is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  Jirst^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  secondly^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these 
circum3tances,  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I 
am  persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one 
opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without 
a  cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary, 
some  not  necessary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of 
definitions.  Let  any  one  define  a  cause,  without  com- 
prehending, as  a  part  of  the  definition,  a  necessary 
connexion  with  its  effect ;  and  let  him  show  distinctly 
the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  definition,  and 
I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  controversy.     But  if 
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the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be  received, 
this  must  be  absolately  impracticable.  Had  not  ob- 
jects a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  entertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  effect ; 
and  this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of 
the  understanding,  which  is  the  only  connexion  that 
we  can  have  any  comprehension  of.  Whoever  attempts 
a  definition  of  cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances, 
will  be  obliged  either  to  employ  unintelligible  terms, 
or  such-  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term  which  he  en- 
deavours to  define. '  And  if  the  definition  above  men- 
tioned be  admitted,  liberty,  when  opposed  to  neces- 
sity, not  to  constraint^  is  the  same  thing  with  chance, 
which  is  universally  allowed  to  have  no  existence. 


PART  II. 

There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philosophical  dis- 
putes, to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis, ' 
by  a  pretence  of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  religion 
and  morality.  When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity, 
it  is  certainly  false ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opi- 
nion is  false  because  it  is  of  dangerous  consequence. 

'  Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  which  produces  any  thing,  it  is  easj 
to  obieiTey  iiuA  producing  is  synonymous  to  causing.  In  like  manner,  if 
a  cause  be  defined,  thai  by  which  any  thing  exittt ;  this  is  liable  to  the 
tame  objection.  For  what  is  meant  by  these  words,  by  which  T  Had  it 
been  said  that  a  cause  is  that  after  which  any  thing  conttantly  eiists,  we 
should  have  understood  the  terms.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of 
the  matter.  And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  essence  of  necessity,  nor 
bare  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 
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Such  topics,  therefore,  ought  entirely  to  be  forborne^ 
as  sending  nothing  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  only 
to  make  the  person  of  an  antagonist  odious.  This  I 
observe  in  general,  without  pretending  to  draw  any  ad- 
vantiLge  firoin  it  I  frankly  submit  to  an  examiiiation 
.  of  this  kind;  And  shidl  venture  to  aflSnuj  that  the  doc- 
trines, both  of  necessity  and  liberty,  as  above  explain- 
ed, are  not  only  consistent  with  morality,  ^  but  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  its  support 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to 
the  two  definitions  of  causCf  of  which  it  makes  an  essen- 
tial part  It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction 
of  like  objects,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  understanding 
from  one  object  to  another.  Now  necessiQr,  in  both 
these  senses  (which,  indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has 
universally,  though  tacitly,  in  the  schools,  in  the  pul* 
pit,  and  in  common  life,  been  allowed  to  belong  to  the 
will  of  man ;  and  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny^ 
that  we  can  draw  mferences  concerning  human  actions, 
and  that  those  inferences  are  founded  on  the  expe- 
rienced union  of  like  actions,  with  like  motives,  indi- 
il|0ons,  and  circumstances.  The  only  particular  in 
which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either  perhaps  he 
will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  proper- 
ty of  human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is 
understood,  I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that 
he  will  maintain  it  possible  to  discover  something  far- 
ther in  the  operations  of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  morality  or 
religion,  whatever  it  may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or 
metaphysics.     We  may  here  be  mistaken  in  asserting, 

6  *  Consistent  with  morality  ami  religion,  but  are  absolutelj  essential 
to  them^— EDOidirs  piier  to  0. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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that  there  is  no  idea  of  any  other  necessity  or  con- 1 
nexion  in  the  actions  of  the  body ;  but  surely  we  a- : 
scribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  the  mind  but  what, 
every  one  does  and  must  readily  allow  of.  We  change , 
no  circumstance  in  the  received  orthodox  system  with; 
regard  to  the  will,  but  only  in  that  with  regard  to  ma-  ^ 
terial  objects  and  causes.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  ; 
more  innocent  at  least  than  this  doctrine. 

All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments,  ^ 
it  Is  supposed,  ^as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  these 
motives  have  a  regular  and  uniform  influence  on  the . 
mind,  and  both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the^ 
evil  actions.   We  may  give  to  this  influence  what  name, 
we  please ;  but  as  it  is  usually  conjoined  with  the  ac- 
tion, it  must  be  esteemed  a  cause^  and  be  looked  upon 
as  an  instance  of  that  necessity  which  we  would  here 
establish. 

.  The  only  proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeance,  is  a 
person  or  creature  endowed  with  thought  and  consci- 
ousness ;  and  when  any  criminal  or  injurious  acti6ns 
excite  that  passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the 
person,  or  connexion  with  him.  Actions  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  temporary  and  perishing ;  and  where  they 
proceed  not  from  some  cause  in  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  person  who  performed  them,  they  can 
neither  redound  to  his  honour  if  good,  nor  infamy  if 
evil.  The  actions  themselves  may  be  blameable ;  they 
may  be  contrary  to  all  the^  rules  of  morality  and  reli* 
gion  :  But  the  person  is  not  answerable  for  them  ;  and 
as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in  him  that  is  durable 
^nd  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of  that  nature  behind 
them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their  account,  be- 
come the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  necessity. 
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and  consequently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untaint* 
ed,  after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  •  crime,  as 
at  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character 
anywise  concerned  in  his  actions,  since  they  are  not  de- 
rived from  it ;  and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never 
be  used  as  a  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  per- 
form ignorandy  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
sequences. Why  ?  but  because  the  principles  of  tbete 
actions  are  only  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them 
alone.  Men  are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they 
perform  hastily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for  such  as 
proceed  from  deliberation.  For  what  reason  ?  but  be- 
cause a  hasty  temper,  though  a  constant  cause  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and  in- 
fects not  the  whole  character.  Again,  repentance  wipes 
off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  reformation  of  life 
and  manners.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  but 
by  asserting,  that  actions  render  a  person  criminal^ 
merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in. the 
mind ;  and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these  principles, 
diey  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
criminal.  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never 
were  criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  and  from  the  same 
arguments,  that  liberty,  according  to  that  definition 
above  mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  Js-  also  es- 
sential to  morali^,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where 
it  is  wanting,  are  susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or 
can  be  the  objects  either  of  approbation  or  dislike. 
For  as  actions  are  objects  of  our  moral  sentiment,  so 
far  only  as  they  are  indications  of  the  internal  charac- 
ter, passiottSy  and  affections,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
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can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blarney  where  thej 
proceed  not  firom  these  priiiciples»  but  are  d^rivtd  al- 
together fhMti  extenial  yidenoe. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  dbjec- 
tions  to  this  theory^  with  regard  to  necessity  and  libe^ 
ty.  I  can  foresee  other  objections,  derived  from  t<q>iofl 
which  have  not  here  been  treated  of*  It  may  be  saidj 
for  instano^f  that  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  tc 
tfie  tome  Uws  of  necessity  with  the  operations  of  mat 
ter,  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  necessary  cattses,  pre- 
ordained and  predeterminedi  reaching  from  the  Origi- 
ginal  Cause  of  all,  to  every  single  volition  of  every  hu- 
mah  creature.  No  contingency  any  where  in  die  uni- 
vei'sei  no  indiflference»  no  liberty.  While  we  act}  w< 
are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The  ultimate  Au- 
thor of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the  world] 
who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this  immense  machine^ 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position^ 
i^hencie  every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable  ne* 
cessity,  must  result.  Human  actions,  therefore,  eithei 
can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from 
so  good  a  cause ;  or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  thq 
must  involve  our  Creator  in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  if 
acknowledged  to  be  their  ultimate  cause  and  author* 
For  as  a  man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  answerable  for  aU 
the  consequences,  whether  the  train  he  employed  be 
long  or  short,  so^  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  ne- 
cessary cdbses  is  fixed,  that  Being,  either  finite  or  infi- 
nite»  who  produces  the  first,  is  likewise  the  author  oi 
all  the  rest,  and  must  both  bear  the  blame,  and  acquire 
the  praise,  which  belong  to  them.  Our  clear  and  un- 
alterable ideas  of  morality  establish  this  rule  upon  un- 
questionable reasons,  when  we  examine  the  conse^ 
quences  of  any  human  action  $  and  these  reasons  roust 
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Still  have  gieater  force»  wlieQ  addled  to  the  irotttknt 
and  intentions' of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powecfiiL 
Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be,  pUaded  for  ao  limited 
a  creature  as  man ;  but  those  inqpeifectioos  b^ve  no 
place  in  our  Creator.  He  foresawy-he  ordained^  he 
iiiteuded  all  those  actions  of  men^  which  we  so  rashly 
pronounce  criminal.  And  we  must  therefore  ewidiidf^ 
either  thtft  they  are  notcriminal,  or  that  the  De^yt  Ml 
man,  is  accountable  for  them.  But  as  eidier  of  tbeie 
positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it-fol)ow8»  that  tba 
doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  cannol  poanUy 
•be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  same  objectiwia.  An 
absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the  ofigidal 
docraneto-be  absurd,  in  the  same  manner  as  criminal 
actions  render  crfaninal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nei^on  between  them  he  necessary  and  incYitahle. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  ahall 
examine  separately :  jFbiif  That  if  human  aGtions  can 
be- traced  up,  bya  necessary  chain,  ta  the  Deity,  they 
can  never  be  criminal,  on  account  of  the  infinite  per^ 
fection  of  that  Being  flrom  whom  th^y  are  d^ved,  and 
who  can  intend  notfaii^  but 'what  is  altogether  good 
and  laudable.  Or,  secondfy^  1£  they  be  criminal,  ite 
must  retract  the  attribute  of  perfection  which  we  ap 
scribe  to  the -Deity,  and  must  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  ultimate  -author  of  guilt  and  moral  turpitude  in  all 
his  creatures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  seems  obvious  and 
convincing.  There  are  many  philosophers,  who,  after 
an  exact  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  cob- 
dude  th^t  the  Whole,  considered  as  one  syst^n,  is, 
in  every  period  of  its-  existence,  ordered  with  perfect 
benevolence ;  and  that  the  utmost  possible  happiness 
willy  in  the  end^  result  to  aU  oreated  hw»gih  without 
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iDi^y  mixture  of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  miseiy^. 
Every  physical  ill,  say  they,  makes  an  essential  part  of 
ithis  benevolent  system,  and  could  not  possibly  be  re*, 
nidvedy  by  even  the  Deity  himself,  considered  a8:a  wiscv 
ajgent^- without  giving  entrance  to  greater  ill,  or  exclud- 
ing greater  good,  which  will  result  from  it.    From  this 
theory  some  philosophers,  apd  the  ancient  Stoics  among 
the  rest,  derived  &  topic  of  consolation  under  all  afflic- 
U<nu$^  while  they  taught  their  pupils,  that  those  ills  un- 
der which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality,  goods  to  the 
universe ;'  and  that,  to  .an  -enlarged  view,  which  could 
comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature,  every  evenly 
became  an*  object  of  joy  and  exultation.    But  though 
iim  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soohl  found 
in  practice  weidc  and  inefiectuaU    You  would  surely 
mere  irritate  than  appease  a  man,  lying  under  the 
rackiiy^  pains  of  the.  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the 
lectitudi  of  those  general  laws  which  produced  the 
malignant  humours  in  his  body,  and  led  tliem  through 
the  proper  canals,  to  the  sinews  and  nerves,  where 
they  now  excite  such  acute  torments.     These  enlarged 
views  may,  for  a  moment,  please  the  imagination  joL^ 
speculative  man,  who  is  placed  in  ease  and  security ; 
but  neither  can  they  dwell  with  constancy  on  his  mind, 
even  though  undisturbed  by  the  emotions  of  pain  or 
passion,  much  less  can   they  maintain   their  ground 
when  attacked  by  sucli  powerful  antagonists.     Tlie  af- 
fections take  a  narrower  and  more  natural  survey  of 
their  object ;  and  by  an  economy,  more  suitable  to  the 
infirmity  of  liuman  minds,  regard  alone  the  beings  a- 
round  us,  and  are  actuated  by  such  events  as  appear 
good  or  ill  to  the  private  system. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with  pJiysical  ill. 
It  canaot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  tliose  remote 
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'considerations,  which  a^e  found  of  so  little  efficacy 
with  regard  to  the  one,  will  have  'a  more  poweriiil  i(i- 
fltieiice  with  regard  to  the  other.  .  Th£  mind  of  man  is 
so  f(»tned  by  Nature,  that  upon  the  appearance  of  cer- 
tain charteters,  dispositions  and  actions,,  it  immediata- 
ly  feels  .the  .sentiment  of  approluition  or  blame ;  nor 
^  are  there  any  emotions  more  es^ntial  to  its  frame  and 
*  coni^tilution.  The  characters  which  engage  our  ap- 
f  probation  are  chiefly  such  as  -contribute  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  human  society;  as  the  characters  which 
'  excite  blame  tire  chiefly  ^uch  ^  tend  to  public  detri-' 
sient  anii  disturbance:  Whence  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  that  the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either  me- 
diately .or  immediately,  frcMn  a  reflection  on  these  op- 
posite interests. .  What  though  philosophical  medita- 
tion's establish  a  di^i^ent  opinion  or  conjecture,  that 
every  thing  is.  right  with  regard  to  the  whole,  aiid  that 
the  qualities  wbicb  disturb  society  are,  in  the  maiq, 
•^s  beneflcialj  and  are.  as,  suitable  to  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  Nature,  as  those  which  more  directly  promote 
its  happiness  and  welfare  ?  ArcL  such  remote  and  un- 
certain speculations;  able  to  counterbalance  the  senti- 
ments which  arise  from  the  natural  and  immediate 
view  of  the  objects  ?  A^  man  who  is  robbed  of  jbl 
considerable  sum — does  he  find  his  vexation  for  the 
loss  anywise  diminished  by  these  sublime  reflections  ? 
Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment  against  the 
crime  be  supposed  incompatible  vAth  them  ?  Or  why 
should  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  -real  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable-to  all  specu- 
lative systems  of  philosophy,  a^  well  as  that  of  a  real 
distinction  between  personal  beauty- and -deformity? 
Both  tho^e  distinctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sen- 
timents of  the  human  mind ;  and  these  sentiments  are 
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not  to  be  controlled  or  altered  by  any  phUoaophical 
theory  or  speculation  wbatsoever* 

The  second  objection  admits  not  of  40  eaqr  and 
aatiflfactory  an  answer;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain 
distinctly^  how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  the  actions  of  mepf  without  being  the  author 
of  sin  and  moral  turpitude.  These  are  mysteries 
which  mere  natural  and  unassisted  reason  is  very  mn 
fit  to  handle;  and  whatever  system  she  embraoeSf 
she  must  find  herself  involved  in  inextricablit  di£Bcul- 
ties»  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  whi^  she 
takes  with  .regard  to  such  suljects.  To  reconcile  thii  i% 
difference  and  contingency  of  human  actions  wiA  pre- 
science^  or  to  defend  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  fi^  the 
Deity  firom  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found 
hitherto  to  exceed  All  the  powcgr  of  philosophy.  Hiq^ 
py,  if  she  be  thence  sensibto  of  her  temerity,  when  she 
pries  into  these  sublime  mysteries;  and,  leaving  a 
scene  so  full  of  obscurities  and  perplexities,  return, 
^th  suitable  modesty,  to  her  true  and  proper  pro- 
vince, the  examination  of  common  life,  where  she 
will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her  inquiries,  with- 
out launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of  doubt,  un- 
certainty, and  contradiction. 
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SECTION  IX. 


OF  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMALS. 


All  cmr  reaBonings  conoerniiig  matter  of  &ct  are 
founded  on  a  species  of  Analogy,  which  leads  us  to 
expect  from  any  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have 
observed  to  result  from  similar  causes.  Where  the 
causes  are  entirely  similar,  the  analqgy  is  perfect,  and 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and 
i^nclusive :  Nor  does  any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubtt 
where  he  sees  a  piece  of  hron,  that  it  will  have  weight 
and  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in  all  other  instances  whicti 
have  ever  &llen  under  his  observation.  But  where  the 
objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity,  the  analogy  is 
less  perfect,  and  the  inference  is  less  conclusive ;  though 
still  it  has  some  force,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical  observa* 
tbns  fonned  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species  of 
reasoning,  extended  to  all  animals :  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  instance,  is 
dearly  proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog, 
or  fish,  it  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same 
prindple  has  place  in  alL  These  analogical  observa* 
tions  may  be  carried  farther,  even  to  this  science  of 
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which  we  are  now  treating ;  and  any  theory,  by  which 
we  explain  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  or  the 
origin  and  connexion  of  the  passions  in  man,  will  ac- 
quire additional  authority  if  we  find  that  the  same 
theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the  same  phenofHena  in  all 
other  animals.  We  shall  make  trial  of  this,  with  re- 
gard to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we  have,  in  the  fore- 
going discourse,  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  expe- 
rimental reasonings;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  new 
point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob- 
servations. 

First  J  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  meii| 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer  that  the" 
same  events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes. 
By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and  gra- 
dually, from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth,  stones,  heights,  depthi^ 
&c.  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their  opera- 
tion. The  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young 
are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long  ob- 
servation, to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue  what 
gave  ease  or  pleasure.  A  horse  that  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt 
what  exceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound 
will  trust  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chase  to  the 
younger,  and  will  placte  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare 
in  her  doubles  ;  nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms 
on  this  occasion  founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  discip- 
line and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  tlie  proper  ap- 
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plication  of  rewards  and  punishments,  romy  be  taught 
any  course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natu- 
ral instincts  and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience 
which  renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you 
menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not 
even  experience  which  makes  him  answer  to  hbnam^ 
and  infer,  from  such  an  arbitrary  sound,  that  yoa  mean 
him  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call 
him,  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner^  and 
with  a  certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  animal 
infers,  some  fact  beyond  what  inmiediately  strikes  his 
i^enses;  and  that  this  infere^ce  is  altogether  founded  on 
.past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  from  the 
present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has  al- 
ways found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar 
objects* 

Secondly^  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 

animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 

reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 

follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 

always  be  regular  in  its  operations.     For  if  there  be  in 

reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  surely  lie 

too  abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect  niH 

derstandings ;  since  it  may  weU  employ  the  utmost  care 

and  attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover  and 

observe  them.    Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in 

these  inferences  by  reasoning:  Neither  are  childr^: 

Neither  are  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their  ordinary 

actions  and  conclusions :    Neither   are   philosophers 

themselves,  who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in 

the  main  the  same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed 

be  the  same  maxims.     Nature  must  have  provided 

j^me.  other  principle,  of  more  ready  and  more  general 
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use  and  apfiUoat^on ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  im- 
mense consequences  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effects 
from  causes,  be  trusted  to  the  uncertain  process  bf  rea- 
ffoniqg  an4  argumentation.  Were  this  doubtful  with 
regard  to  men»  it  seems  to  admit  of  no  qaestion  with 
regard  to  the  brute  cr^tion ;  and  the  conclusion  being 
once  firmly  established  in  the  ane,  we  have  a  strong 
presumpticm,  from  all  the  rales  of  analogy,  that  it 
ought  to  be  universally  admitted,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone  which  engages  animals, 
from  every  object  that  strikes  their  senses,  to  infer  its 
usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imagination,  frop 
the  q)pearance  of  the  one  to  conceive  the  other,  in 
that  particular  manner  which  we  denominate  beUtf* 
No  other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation,  in 
all  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive  be- 
ings which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observation. ' 


aU  veMoniogK  jQOfHoenung  htslB  or  osuMt  it  dcriTed  mcfdljr 
horn  cufttom,  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  hiqipens  that  men  lo  much  nur- 
pail  animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  lO  much  surpmei  another  ? 
Hai  not  the  same  custom  the  same  influence  on  all  ? 

We  shall  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  great  difference  in  hu- 
aaan  understandings  :  After  which,  the  reason  of  the  difference  between 
men  and  animali  will  easily  be  comprehended. 

1.  When  we  have  lived  any  time,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
unifbrmity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which  we  always 
transfer  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceive  the  latter  to  resemble 
the  former.  By  means  of  this  general  habitual  principle,  we  regard 
even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  expect  a  simi- 
lar event  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  where  the  experiment  has  been 
made  accurately,  and  free  from  all  foreign  circumstances.  It  is  there- 
fore considered  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  conse- 
quences of  things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  surpass  another  in 
attention,  and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will  make  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  ^produce  any  effect 
one  mind  may  be  much  lai^ger  than  another,  and  better  able  to  eom^ 
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But  though  anlmalfi  leftm  many  parts  erf*  their  know^ 
ledge  from  obseryation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  frokn  the  origitial  hand  dT  Nature^ 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess 
on  ordinal^  detains,  and  in  whidi  they  improve,  lit- 
tle or  nothing)  by  the  longest  pmctiee  and  experiences 
These  we  denc^nlnate  laatiNCta)  abd  are  so  apt  to  ad» 
mire  as  Something  vety  eidMOtdinsffy  and  inexplicable 
by  all  the  disquisitions  of  ilumail  understanding.  But 
our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish  when  we 
consider  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  which 


prdiend  Ae  whole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer  justly  tfa^  conse- 
quences. 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  consequences  to  a  greater 
length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
And  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various  degrees  of  this 
infirmity. 

5.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  effect  depends  is  frequently  in- 
▼oWed  in  other  circumstances,  which  are  foreign  and  extrinsic  The  se- 
paration of  it  often  requires  great  attention,  accuracy,  and  subtilty. 

6.  The  forming  of  general  maiims  from  particular  obserration  is  a 
▼ery  nice  operation ;  and  nothing  is  more  usual,  from  haste  or  a  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than  to  commit  nustakes  in 
this  particular. 

7.  Whaa  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the  greater  ex- 
perience or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting  analogies,  will  be  the 
better  reasoner. 

8.  Biasses  from  pr^udice^  education,  passion,  party,  &c  hang  more 
npon  one  mind  than  another. 

9.  After  we  have  acquired  a  confidence  in  human  testimony,  books 
and  oonYersation  enlarge  much  more  the  sphere  of  one  man's  experience 
and  thought  than  those  of  another. 

It  would  be'casy  to  discover  many  other  circumstances  that  make  a 
difference  in  the  understandings  of  men.  9 


9  This  note  first  appears  in  EDxnoir  L. 
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"we  possess  in  .common  with  beaste,  and  on  which  (he 
whole. conduct. of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  speciesf 
of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  in  us  un- 
known to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not 
directed  by  any  such  relations  or  comparison  of  ideas 
as  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  &culties« 
Though  tlie  instinct  be  different,  yet  still  it  is  an  in- 
stinct, which  teaches  a  man  to  iavoid  the  fire,  as  much 
as  that  which  teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exactness,  the 
art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  and  order  of 
its  nursery. 
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There  is,  in  Dr  llilotson's  wiidn^  an  argament 
against  the  real  presence^  which  is  as  concisey  and  ele- 
gant, and  strong  as  any  argument  can  posaiblj  be 
supposed  agunst  a  doctrine  so  little  worthy  of  a  aeiium 
refutation.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that 
leamed^iprelate,  that  the  authority,  eidier  of  the  Sccipr 
ture  or  of  tradition,  is  founded  merely  cm  the  testianoDy 
of  the  Aposdes,  who  were  eyewitnesses  to  those  mir 
rades  of  our  Saribur,  by  which  he  prored  his  difine 
mission.  Our  eridence,  then,  for  the  truth  <if  the 
Christian  religion,  is  less  Aan  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  ov  arises ;  because;,  eren  in  the  first  authofs 
of  our  religicm,  it  was  no  greater;  and  it  is  erident  it 
must  diminish  in  passing  from  diem  to  dieir  £scq>les  ; 
nor  can  any  <me  rest  such  confidence  in  their  testi- 
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mony  as  in  the  immediate  object  St  his  senses.  But  a 
weaker  evidence  can  never  des^oy  a  stronger;  and 
therefore,  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scriptoref  it  were  directly 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoniag  to  give  our  as- 
sent to  it.  It  contradicts  sense,  dumgh  both  the  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  sup^XMed  to  be  built, 
carry  not  such  evidence  with  diei&i  as  sense,  when  they 
are  considered  merely  as  external  evidences,  and  are 
not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Holy  Sturit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of 
this  kind,  which  must  at  least  silence  the  most  arrogant 
bigotry  and  superstition)  and  free  us  from  their  imper- 
tinent solicitations.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  disco- 
vered an  argument  of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will, 
with  the  wise  and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to 
all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion,  and  consequently 
will  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures;  for  so 
long,  I  presume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles  and  pto^ 
digies  be  found  in  all  history,  sacred  and  profane.  '^ 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
eonceming  matters  of  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some 
cases  is  Apt  to  lead  lis  into  errors.     One  whd  in  our  M 

climate  should  expect  better  weather  in  any  week  of 
June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reason  justly 
and  conformably  to  experience ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  himself  mistaken. 
However,  we  may  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  he 
^ould  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  expirience,  be- 
cause it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  un« 

1  0  «/ii  ail  profane  hittofy. '— Eutioks  K  &  L. 
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certuntyy  by  that  contrariety  of  events  which  we  may 
learn  fVom  a  diligent  observation.  All  effects  follow 
not  with  like  certainty  from  their  supposed  causes. 
Some  events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to 
have  been  constantly  conjoined  together:  Others  are 
found  to  have  been  more  variable,  and  sometimes  to 
disappoint  our  expectations ;  so  that  in  our  reasonings 
concerning  matter  of  fact,  there  are  all  imaginable  de- 
grees of  assurance,  from  the  highest  certainty  to  the 
lowest  species  of  moral  evidence. 

A  wise  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an 
'jinfallible  experience,  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last 
degree  of  assurance,  and  regards  his  past  experience 
as  a  full  proof  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In 
other  cases  he  proceeds  with  more  caution :  He  weighs 
the  opposite  experiments :  He  considers  which  side  is 
supported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments :  To 
that  side  he  inclines  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  and 
when  at  last  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  ex- 
ceeds not  what  we  properly  call  probability.  All  pro« 
bability,  then,  supposes  an  opposition  of  experiments 
and  observations,  where  the  one  side  is  found  to  over- 
balance the  other,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of  evidence 
21^  proportioned  to  the  superiority.  A  hundred  instances 
or  eiq^eriments  on  one  side,  and  fifty  on  another,  afford 
a  doubtful  expectation  of  any  event;  though  a  hundred 
uniform  experiments,  with  only  one  that  is  contradic- 
tory, reasonably  l^eget  a  pretty  strong  d^^ee  of  assur- 
ance. In  all  cases,  we  must  balance  the  opposite  ex- 
periments, wh^  they  are  opposite,  and  deduct  the 
smaller  number,  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the 
exact  force  of  the  superior  evidence. 
To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particolar  instance ; 

VOL.  IV.  4  I 
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we  may  observe^  that  there  is  no  fspecies  of  reasoning 
more  common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  hu* 
man  life,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eyewitnesses  and  spectators. 
This  species  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to 
be  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  shall 
not  dispute  about  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  our  assurance  in  Bny  argument  of  this  kind 
is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  observa- 
tion of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and  of  tfie 
nsual  conformity  of  facta  to  die  report  of  witnesses.  It 
being  a  general  maxim  that  no  objects  have  any  dis- 
coverable connexion  together,  and  that  all  the  infe- 
rences  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to  another,  are 
founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their  constant  and 
regular  conjunction,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to 
make  an  exception  to  liiis  maxim  in  favour  of  human 
testimony,  whose  connexion  with  any  event  seems,  in 
itselfji  as  little  necessary  ais  any  other.  Were  not  the 
memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not  men 
commonly  an  inclination  to  truth  and  a  principle  of 
probity ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  detect- 
ed in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  these,  I  say,  discovered 
by  experience  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature, 
we  should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human 
testimony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falsehood 
and  villany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us.-^ 

And  as  the  evidence  derived  from  witnesses  and  hu- 
man testimony  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it 
varies  with  the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a 
proof  or  A  probabiliiyf  according  as  the  conjunction  be- 
tween any  particular  kind  of  report,  and  any  kind  of 
object,  has  been  found  to  be  constant  or  variable.  There 
are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  in  iLll  judgments  of  this  kind;  and  the  ulti- 
mate standard  by  which  we  detennine  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  concerning  them,  is  always  derived  from  ex- 
perience and  observation.     Where  this  experience  is 
not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is  attended  with  an 
unavoidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments,  and  with  the 
same  (^position  and  mutual  destruction  of  argument  as 
in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.     We  frequently  hesi- 
tate concerning  the  reports  of  others.     We  balance 
the  opposite  drcumstances  which  cause  any  doubt  or 
uncertainty;  and  when  we  discover  a  superiority  on 
any  side,  we  incline  to  it,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of 
^  assurance,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonist. 
This  contrariety  of  evidence,  in  the  present  case^ 
.  may  be  derived  from  several  different  causes ;  from  the 
'  opposition  of  contrary  testimony;  from  the  character 
or  number  of  the  witnesses ;  from  the  manner  of  their 
delivering  their  testimony;  or  from  the  union  of  all 
these  circumstances.     We  entertain  a  suspicion  con* 
cerning  any  matter  of  fiu;t  when  the  witnesses  contra- 
dict each  other ;  when  they  are  but  few  or  of  a  doubt- 
ful character ;  when  they  have  an  interest  in  what  they 
affirm ;  when  they  deliver  their  testimony  with  hesita- 
tion, or,  on  the  contrary,  with  too  violent  assevera- 
tions.    There  are  many  other  particulars  of  the  same 
kind,  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the  force  of  any 
K     argument  derived  from  human  testimony. 
|r       ^luppose,  for  instance,  that  the  fact  which  the  testi- 
'    '  mony  endeavours  to  establish  partakes  of  the  extra- 
.    ordinary  and  the  marvellous,  in  that  case,  the  evidence 
resulting  from  the  testimony  admits  of  a  diminution, 
greater  or  less,  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less 
unusuaL    The  reason  why  we  place  any  credit  in  wit- 
nesses and  historians,  is  not  derived  from  any  cannc' 
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itian  which  we  perceive  a  priori  between  testimony  c 
^  i^  reality,  but  because  we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  c< 

formity  between  them.  But  when  the  fact  attestec 
such  a  one  as  has  seldom  fallen  under  our  observati< 
here  is  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  of  wh 
the  one  destroys  the  other  as  far  as  its  force,  goes,  a 
the  superior  can  only  operate  on  the  mind  by  the  fo: 
which  remains.  The  very  same  principle  of  iexperim 
>¥hich  gives  us  a  certain  degree  of  assurance  m  1 
testimony  of  witnesses,  gives  us  also,  m  this  case,  i 
other  degree  of  assurance  against  the  fact  which  tl 
endeavour  to  establish ;  from  which  contradiction  th< 
necessarily  arises  a  counterpoise,  and  mutual  destn 
tion  of  belief  and  authority. 

I  should  not  believe  such  a  story  "mere  it  told  me 

Cato,  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  duri 

the  lifetime  of  that  philosophical  patriot  *     The  inci 

I  dibility  of  a  feet,  it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate 

great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  pHnce,  who  refused  to  believe  the  fii 
delations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost,  reasoned  ju; 
ly ;  and  it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony 
engage  his  assent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  state 
nature  with  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  whi 
bore  so  little  analogy  to  those  events  of  which  he  h 
had  constant  and  uniform  experience.  Though  th 
were  not  contrary  to  his  experience,  they  were  not  co 
formable  to  it. " 


*  Plutarch,  in  vita  Catonis. 

^  No  Indian,  it  is  evident,  coul«l  have  experience  that  water  did  i 
freese  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  situation  quite  u 
known  to  him ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell  a  jyriori  what  will  resi 
from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  eiperitnent,  the  consequence  of  which  is  alwi 
uncertain.    One  may  tosuetimM  conjectuie  from  analogy  what  will  £ 
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But  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the 
testimony  of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact 
which  they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is 
really  miraculous;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testi* 
mony,  considered  apart  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire 
proof,  in  that  case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  whiph 
the  strongest  must  prey^ul,  btit  sdU  with  a'  diminution 
of  itslbrce,  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist 

A  miracle;  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as 
a  firm  and  unalterable^  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  mirade,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fact,^  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  all  men  must  die ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself 
remain  suspended  in  the  air ;  that  fire  consumes  wood, 
and  is  extinguished  by  water;  unless  it  be  that  these 
events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  au4 
there  is  required  a  violation  of  these  laws,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  miracle  to  prevent  them  ?  Nothing  is  esteem- 
ed a  miracle,  if  it  ever  happen  in  the  common  course 
of  nature.  It  is  no  miracle  that  a  man,  seemingly  in 
good  health,  should  die  on  a  sudddh;  because  such  a 

law  ;  but  still  this  is  but  conjecture.  And  it  must  b6  confessed,  ^ifalt,  !i^ 
the  present  case  of  freexing,  the  evept  follows  oontrvy  to  tJie  rules  of 
analogy,  and  is  such  as  a  rational  Indian  itcould  not  look  for.  Tfbfi  open^ 
tions  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual,  accordini^  ^  the  degrees  of 
cold ;  but  whenerer  it  comes  to  the  freesing  ppint,  t^  wf  ter  passes  in  f 
moment,  from  the  utmost  liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  i^i  event, 
therefore,  may  be  denominated  extraordtnaryt  V^  r^uir^  a  piretty  strong 
testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm  climate :  3ut  still  it 
is  not  miraculouSf  nor  contrary  to  uniform  experience  of  the  course  of 
nature  in  cases  ^here  all  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  Hie  inhabi- 
tants of  Sumatn^  h«v^  always  seen  water  fluid  in  their  own  climate,  and 
the  freezing  of  their  riTers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy :  But  they 
never  saw  water  in  Muscovy  ^uring  the  winter ;  and  therefore  they  can- 
not reasonably  be  positive  what  would  there  be  the  consequence. 
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kind  of  deathy  though  more  unusual  than  any  other^  has 
yet  been  frequently  observed  to  happen.  But  it  is  a  mi* 
racle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life ;  because 
that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country. 
There  must,  TEerelor^  be  an  uniform  ezpe^ence  a* 
jgHfant  every  miraculous  event,  othoivise  the  event 
would  not  merit  that  af^llation.  And  as  an  uniform 
experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct 
find  full  jproqfj  from  the  nature  of  the  feet,  against  the 
existence  of  any  miracle ;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  de- 
stroyed, or  the  miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an 
opposite  proof,  which  is  superior. ' 

The  plain  consequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  ^  That  no  testimony  is  suffi* 
cient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of 
such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  m^^cu- 


*  Sometimes  an  event  may  not^  in  Utelf^  teem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  yet,   if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reason  cf  some  circum- 
stances, be  denominated  a  miracle ;  because,  in  fact^  it  is  contrfry  to 
these  laws,     Hius  if  a  person,  claiming  a  divine  authority,  should  com- 
mand a  siclL  person  to  be  well,  a  healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead,  the 
clouds  to  pour  rain,  the  winds  to  blow ;  in  short,  should  order  xpany 
natural  events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his   command;    these 
might  justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in  this  case, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.     For  if  any  suspicion  remain,  that  the 
event  and  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no  miracle  and  no 
transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature.     If  this  suspicion  be  removed,  there 
b  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  transgression  of  these  laws ;  because  no- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a 
man  should  have  such  an  influence.     A  miracle  may  be  accurately  de- 
fined, a  transgression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
Deity  f  or  by  the  interjumlion  of  some  invisible  agent,     A  miracle  mar 
cither  be  discovered  by  men  or  not.     This  alters  not  its  nature  and  es- 
sence.    Hie  raising  of  a  house  or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  visible  miracle. 
The  raudng  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants  ever  so  little  of  a  force 
requisite  for  that  purpose,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  though  not  so  sensible  with 
regard  to  us. 
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•  lous  than  the  fact  which  it  endcaFOurs  to  establish :  And 
even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destructioa  ofafgu- 
jneots,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
suitable  to  that  degree  of  force  which  remains  after  oe* 
ductii^  the  inferior. '  When  any  one  tells  me  thai  he 
saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  ccmadef 
with  myself  whether  it  be  more  prolMUe  thatjtliis  pttr 
son  should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  6r  that  the 
fact  which  he  relates  should  really  have  happened.  I. 
weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  other ;  and  accoiding 
to  die  superiority  which  I  discover,  I  pronoonoe  my 
decision,  and  always  reject  the  ^[reater  miracle.  If  the 
falsehcKxl  of  his  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous 

"*  than  the  event  which  he  relates,  then,  and  not  till  theo» 
can  he  pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 


PART  II. 

In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  have  si^iposed,  that 
the  testimony  upon  which  a  miracle  is  foimded,  may 
possibly  amount  to  entire  proo^  and  that  the  fylff^hood 
of  that  testimony  would  be  a  reid  prod^ :  But  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  liberal 
»  in  our  concession,  and  that  tiiere  never  was  a  mimcu- 
lous  event  established  on  so  full  an  evidence. 

For,  ^si^  There  is  not  to  be  found,  .in  all  histoty^ 
any  miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of 
such  unquestioned  good  sense,  education,  and  learnings 
as  to  secure  us  against  all  delurion  in  themselves;  o£ 
such  undoubted  int^rity,  as  to  pbicfc  them  beyond  all 
suspicion  of  any  design  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  ere- 
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dit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any 
falsehood ;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts,  per- 
formed in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection  unavoid- 
able :  All  which  circumstances  are  requisite  to  give  us 
a  full  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men. 

Secondlj/,  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  stricUy  examined,  will  be  found  to  di- 
minish extremely  llie  assurance,  which  we  might,  from 
human  testimony,  have  in  any  kind  of  prodigy.  The 
maxim,  by  which  we  commonly  conduct  ourselves  in 
our  reasonings,  is,  that  the  objects,  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  resemble  those  of  which  we  have;  that 
what  we  have  found  to  be  most  usual  Is  always 
most  probable ;  and  that  where  there  is  an  oppositioa 
of  arguments,  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  such 
as  are  founded  on  the  greatest  number  of  past  obser- 
vations. But  tliough,  in  proceeding  by  this  rule,  we 
readily  reject  any  fact  which  fs  unusual  and  incredible 
in  an  ordinary  degree ;  yet  in  advancing  farther,  the 
mind  observes  not  always  the  same  rulej  but  when  any 
thing  is  afhrmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  it  ra- 
ther the  more  readily  admits  of  such  a  fact,  upon  ac- 
count of  that  very  circumstance  which  ought  to  destroy 
all  its  authority.  The  passion  of  surprise  and  ■seonder, 
arising  from  miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion, 
gives  a  sensible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  those 
events  from  which  it  is  derived.  And  this  goes  so  far, 
that  even  those  who  cannot  enjoy  this  pleasure  imme- 
diately, nor  can  believe  Uiose  miraculous  events  of 
which  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  the  satis- 
faction at  second  hand,  or  by  rebound,  and  place  a 
pride  and  delight   m   exciting  the   admiration  of  y. 
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"^th  what  greediness  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
travellers  received,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land 
monsters,  their  relations  of  wonderful  adventuresi 
strange  men,  and  uncouth  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit 
of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wcmder,  there  is 
an  end  of  common  sense;  and  human  testimony,  in 
these  circumstances,  loses  all  pretensions  to  authority. 
A  religionist  may  be  an  enthusiast,  and  imagine  he  sees 
what  has  no  reali^ :  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be 
fidse,  and  yet  persevere  in  it,  with  the  best  intuitions 
in  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  so  holy  a 
cause :  Or  even  where  this  delusion  has  not  place,  va- 
ni^,  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operates  on 
him  more  powerfully  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
any  other  circumstances ;  and  self-interest  with  equal 
force.  His  auditors  may  not  have,  and  commonly  have 
not,  sufficient  judgment  to  canvass  his  evidence :  What 
Judgment  they  have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in 
these  sublime  and  mysterious  subjects :  Or  if  they  were 
ever  so  willing  to  employ  it,  passion  and  a  heated  ima- 
gination disturb  the  regulari^  of  its  operations^  Their 
credulity  increases  his  impudence ;  and  his  impudence 
overpowers  their  credulity. 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  for  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  fimcy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happi- 
ly, this  pitch  it  seldom  attains.  But  what  a  TuUy  or 
a  Demosthenes  could  scarcely  efiect'over  a  Roman  or 
Athenian  audience,  every  Capuchin^  every  itinerant  or 
stationary  teacher,  can  perform  over  the  generality  of 
mankind,  and  in  a  higher  degr^^by  touching  such  gross 
and  vulgar  passiims. 

The  many  instances  of  forged  piracies  and  prophe- 
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cies  and  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  Bges,  have 
I  either  been  detected  by  contrary  evidence^  or  whidi 
detect  thefflselves  by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiendy 
the  strong  propensity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary 
and  marvellous,  and  oiight  reasonably  to  beget  a  sosr 
picion  against  all  relations  of  th\s  kind.  This  is  our 
natural  way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  most 
common  and  most  credible  events.  For  instaiKce,  there 
is  no  kind  of  report  which  arises  so  easily,  and  spreads 
so  quickly,  especially  in  country  places  aad  provincial 
towns,  as  those  concerning  marriages ;  insomuch  that 
two  young  persons  of  equal  condition  never  see  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
join  them  together.  The  pleasure  of  telling  a  piece  of 
news  so  interesting,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being 
the  first  reporters  of  it,  spreads  the  intelligence;  and 
this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  gives  at- 
tention to  these  reports  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by 
some  greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions,  and 
others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind 
to  beliefe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and 
assurance,  all  religious  miracles  ? 

Thirdly^  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all 
supernatural  and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are 
observed  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous nations ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given 
admission  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to 
have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barbarous  an- 
cestors, who  transmitted  diem  with  that  inviolable 
sanction  and  authority  which  always  attend  received  o- 
pinions.  When  we  peruse  the  first  histories  of  all  na- 
tions, we  are  apt  te  imagine  ourselves  transported  into 
some  new  world,  where  the  whole  fi'ame  of  nature  is 
disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  its  operations 
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in  a  diflereiit  nanner  ttom  what  it  does  al  preseML 
Batdes,  reT<diitkMis^  pestflcBoe^  fiuDiiDe»  and  d«ad^  ai^ 
never  the  effect  of  those  iMtnial  caases  wkidi 
pmoice.  Prodigies,  omensi  oncfes^  jadijHMiits, 
obscure  llie  few  natural  erents  tiiat  are  imenniiigled 
with  diem.  But  ss  the  former  growthaiti  ei^etrpags^ 
in  proportion  as  we  advanoe  nearer  dtt  enlighlaMd  ages^ 
we  soon  learn  that  thoe  is  nodung  mTstenoas  or  su- 
pernatural in  the  case,  but  diat  all  proceeds  firom  die 
usual  propensity  of  mankind  towaids  the  aaanrdkmi^ 
and  that,  though  this  inclinadon  anay  at  faterrals  ra** 
ceire  a  check  from  sense  and  leamin|^  it  can  ncrer  be 
thoroughly  extirpated  firom  human  nature. 

It  is  strange^  a  judicious  reado*  is  apt  to  sar^  apcn 
the  perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians,  tkaimdkfn- 
digious  events  never  happen  in  cmr  days!  Bat  it  is  nocfaiag 
s,  strange,  I  hcfpe^  that  men  should  lie  in  aD  i^;es.  Toai 
must  surely  have  seen  instances  enow  of  diat  firaiitT. 
You  haTe  yourself  heard  many  sodi  marvdkins  tela* 
d(»is  started,  which,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  aB 
the  wise  and  judidoos,  have  at  last  been  aiMdoned 
even  by  the  vulgar.  Be  assured,  that  thoee  renowned 
lies,  which  have  spread  and  flourished  to  such  a  mon- 
strous height,  arose  from  like  beginnii^ ;  but  being 
sown  in  a  more  propet  soil,  shot  uf  at  last  into  ^rofi- 
gies  almost  equal  to  those  which  Aej  rdate. 

It  was  a  wise  pcdicy  in  that  false  prophet  Alexander, 
who^  thou^  now  forgotten,  was  once  so  femoos,  to 
Iqr  the  first  scene  of  his  impostures  in  Paphlagoniay 
where,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremdy 
ignorant  and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  the 
grossest  delusion.  Pec^e  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak 
enough  to  think  the  nmtter  at  all  wonhy  inquiry,  have 
no  opportunity  of  reooving^  better  information.    The 
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stories  come  magnifieil  to  them  by  a  hiinilred  circum- 
stances. Fools  are  industrious  in  propagating  the  im- 
posture ;  while  the  wise  and  learned  are  contented,  in 
general,  to  deride  its  absurdity,  without  informing 
themselves  of  the  partlculiu*  facts  by  which  it  may  be 
distinctly  refuted.  And  thus  the  impostor  above  men- 
tioned was  enabled  to  proceed,  from  his  ignorant  Pa- 
phlogonians,  to  the  enlisting  of  votaries,  even  among 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  men  of  tlie  most  eminent 
rank  and  distinction  in  Rome :  Nay,  could  engage  the 
attention  of  that  sage  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  so 
.  far  as  to  make  him  trust  the  success  of  a  military  ex- 
pedition to  his  delusive  prophecies. 

The  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
among  an  ignorant  people,  that  even  though  the  delu- 
sion should  he  too  gross  to  impose  on  die  generality  of 
them,  (tehich,  though  seldom,  is  sometimes  the  case),  it 
has  a  much  better  chance  for  sijcceeding  in  remote 
countries,  than  if  the  first  scene  had  been  laid  in  a  city 
renowned  for  arts  and  knowledge.  The  most  ignorant 
and  barbarous  of  these  barbarians  carry  the  report  a- 
broad.  None  of  their  countrymen  have  a  large  corres- 
pondence, or  sufficient  credit  and  authority  to  contra- 
dict and  beat  down  the  delusion.  Men's  uicliiiation  to 
ihe  marvellous  has  full  opportunity  to  display  itself. 
And  thus  a  story,  which  is  universally  exploded  in  the 
place  where  it  was  first  started,  shall  pass  for  certain  at 
a  thousand  miles  distance.  But,  had  Alexander  fixed 
his  residence  at  Athens,  the  philosophers  at  that  re- 
nowned mart  of  learning  had  immediately  spread, 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  their  sense  of  the 
mattery  which,  being  supported  by  so  great  authority, 
and  displayed  by  all  the  force  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
had  entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  maukind.     It  is  true, 
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Luciati,  passing  by  chance  through  Paphlagtoia^  had 
an  opportunity  of  performing  this  good  office.  But, 
though  much  to  be  wished^  it  does  not  always  happen 
that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Lucian,  ready  to  ex« 
pose  and  detect  his  impostures. " 

I  may  add,  as  a  fourth  reason,  which  diminishes  the 
authority  of  prodifi^es,  that  there  is  no  testimony  ibr 
any,  even  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  detect- 
ed, that  is  not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  wit« 
nesses ;  so  that  not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit 
of  testimony,  but  the  testimony  destroys  itselfl  To 
make  this  the  better  understood,  let  us  consider,  that 
in  matters  of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  the  religions  of  ancient  Rom^ 
of  Turkey^  of  Siam,  and  of  Chinay  should  all  of  them 
be  established  on  any  solid  foundation.  Every  miracle^ 
therefore,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of 
these  religions,  (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracies)^ 
as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particular  system 
to  which  it  is  attributed ;  so  has  it  the  same  force,  though 
more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other  system.  In 
destroying  a  rival  system,  it  likevrise  destroys  the  cre« 
dit  of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  establish* 
ed ,  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to 
be  regarded  as  contrary  &cts,  and  the  evidences  of 

• 

I  >  It  may  periiapi  be  oljected  tbat  I  procwd  rashly,  and  Ibrm  my  no- 
tions of  Alexander  merely  from  the  account  gbta  of  him  by  Ludan,  a 
professed  enemy.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  some  of  the  accounts 
published  by  his  followers  and  accomplices  had  remained.  TIm*  oppo- 
sition and  contrast  betwixt  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  same  man 
as  drswn  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  is  as  strong,  ercn  in  common  life, 
much  more  in  these  religions  matters,  as  that  betwixt  any  two  men  in 
the  world ;  betwixt  Alexander  and  St  Paul,  for  instance.  See  a  Letter 
to  Gilbert  West,  Esq.,  on  the  Conrersion  and  Apostltship  of  St  PauL— 
NoU  tn  the  eariy  Editiont  previoui  to  0. 
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tbese  prodigies,  whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite 
to  each  other.  According  to  this  method  of  reasoning, 
when  we  believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  or  his  sue* 
oessors,  we  have  for  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few 
barbarous  Arabians :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
to  regard  the  authority  of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Ta- 
citus, and,  in  short,  of  all  the  authors  and  witnesses, 
Grecian,  Chinese,  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  re- 
lated any  miracle  in  their  particular  religion ;  I  say,  we 
ore  to  regard  their  testimony  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  mentioned  the  Mahometan  miracle,  and  had  in  ex- 
press terms  contradicted  it,  with  the  same  certainty  as 
they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate.  This  argument 
may  appear  over  subtile  and  refined,  but  is  not  in  reali* 
tf  different  from  the  reasoning  of  a  judge,  who  supposes 
that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses,  maintaining  a  crime 
against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the  testimony  of  two 
others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two  hundred 
leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime  is 
said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  his- 
tory, is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who 
eured  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle, 
and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot ;  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  enjoined 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Emperor  for  these  mira- 
culous cures.  The  story  may  be  seen  in  tliat  fine  his- 
torian; ^  where  every  circumstance  seems  to  add  weight 
to  the  testimony,  and  might  be  displayed  at  large  with 
all  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  if  any  one 
were  now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  ex- 


y  Hitt.  lib.  ▼.  ci^.  8.     Suetonius  give*  nearly  the  same  account  in  yita 
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ploded  Bkid  idolatroiis  superstition.  The  graTi^,  soli- 
dity, age^  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  who, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  OMiyersed  in  a  &• 
miliar  manner  with  his  friends  and  couMers,  and  never 
afiGected  those  extraordinary  airs  of  diTinity  assumed  by 
Alexander  and  Demetrius :  The  historian,  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal, 
the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius  perhaps  of  all 
antiquity;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credulity, 
that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  athe- 
ism and  profaneness :  The  persons,  from  whose  autho* 
rity  he  related  the  miracle,  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume;  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fact,  and  confirming  their  testimony^ 
after  the  Flavian  femily  was  deqpoiled  erf*  the  empire^ 
and  could  no  longer  give  any  reward  as  the  price  of  a 
lie.  Utrumque^  qui  inter/here^  nunc  quoqm  memorani^ 
postquam  nullum  mendacio  pretium.  To  which,  if  we 
add  the  public  nature  of  the  fects,  as  related,  it  will  ap* 
pear  that  no  evidence  can  well  be  supposed  stronger 
for.  so  gross  and  so  palpable  a  fidsehood. 

There  b  ako  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideratioo.-* 
When  that  intriguing  politician  fled  into  Spain  to  a- 
void  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  through 
Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was.  shown, 
in  the  jcathedral,  a  man  who  had  served  seven  years  as 
a  door-keeper,  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in 
town  Aat  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church. 
He  had  been  seen  for  so  long  a  time  wanting  a  leg,  but 
recovered  that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the 
stump ;  and  the  Cardinal  assures  us  that  he  saw  him 
with  two  legs.  This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the 
canons  of  the  church ;  and  the  whole  company  in  town 
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were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact;  whom 
the  Cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be 
thorough  believers  of  the  miracle*  Here  the  relater 
was  also  contemporary  to  the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an 
incredulous  and  libertine  character,  as  well  as  of  great 
genius ;  the  miracle  of  so  singular  a  nature  as  could 
scarcely  admit  of  a  counterfeit,  and  the  witnesses  very 
numerous,  and  all  of  them,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of 
the  fact  to  which  they  gave  their  testimony.  And 
what  adds  mightily  to  the  force  of  the  evidence,  and 
may  double  our  surprise  on  tibis  occasion,  is,  that  the 
Cardinal  himself,  who  relates  the  story,  seems  not  to 
^ve  any  credit  to  it,  and  consequently  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  concurrence  in  the  holy  fraud.  He 
considered  justly,  that  it  was  not  requisite,  in  order  to 
reject  a  fact  of  this  nature,  to  be  able  accurately  to 
disprove  the  testimony^  and  to  trace  its  falsehood 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and  credu- 
lity which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as  this  was 
commonly  altogether  impossible  9t  any  small  distance 
of  time  and  place,  so  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even 
where  one  was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  the 
bigotry,  ignorance,  cunning,  and  roguery  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just 
riasoner,  that  such  an  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon 
Ihe  very  face  of  it,  and  that  a  miracle,  supported  by 
itoy  human  testimony,  was  more  properly  a  subject  of 
derision  than  of  argument. 
^ .  There  surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  mi* 

racles  ascribed  to  one  person  than  those  which  were  - 
lately  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the 
tomb  of  Abb^  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose 
sanctity  the  people  were  so  long  deluded.     The  cur- 
ing of  the  sick,  giving  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  sight 
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to  the  blind,  were  everywhere  talked  of  as  the  nan^X 
efiects  of  that  holy  sepulchre*  But  what  is  more  ex«* 
traordinary,  many  of  the  miracles  were  immediately 
proved  upon  the  spot,  before  judges  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  distinc- 
tion, in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most  eminent  the- 
atre that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  re- 
lation of  them  was  published  and  dispersed  every- 
where ;  nor  were  the  Jesuitic  though  a  learned  body, 
supported  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  determined  ene- 
mies to  those  opinions  in  whose  &vour  the  miracles 
were  said  to  have  been  wrought,  ever  able  distinctly  to 
refute  them.  *    Where  shall  we  find  such  a  number  of 


*  Hiifl  book  was  writ  by  Moos.  Montgcroai  coun—llar  or  jndgo  oi^bm 
parliament  of  Frnm,  a  man  of  flgore  and  chaiactov  ^"^^  was  also  s 
martyr  to  the  causey  and  is  now  said  to  be  somewhere  in  a  dungeoo  oa 
account  of  his  book. 

Tbere  is  anodicr  book  in  tiuree  Tcdumes  (caUed  BeeueU  de$  Miradei 
de  VAhbi  Paru)  giving  an  account  of  many  of  these  mtiacles,  and  ae- 
eompanied  widi  prefktory  discourses,  whidi  are  Tery  weU  writtsn*  There 
rana»  howerer,  throu|^  the  wiiole  of  these  a  lidiciiloua  conpaiiBeB  be- 
tween the  miracles  of  our  SsTiour  and  tiioee  of  the  Abb6;  wfaenin  itia 
asserted,  that  the  eridenee  for  4ie  latter  k  equal  to  that  for  die  former: 
as  if  the  testimony  of  men  could  ever  be  put  in  ttie  balance  widi  dial  of 
Oodhimsdf^  wliooondneted  die  p«i  of  tiie  inspired  wfiterSi  If  these 
writers  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  msrriy  aa  hnmaa  teitimoay,  the 
I^rencfa  author  is  very  moderate  in  his  comparison ;  since  he  mi^it^  with 
mme  appearance  of  reason,  pretend  tliat  the  Janswiist  miracles  nrech  sur» 
pass  the  odicr  in  evidence  and  authority.  The  following  curcumstances  are 
drawn  ftom  aolhentic  papers,  inserted  in  nie  above  meulumed  book* 

BCany  of  the  miracica  of  Abbe  Paris  were  proved  immediatdy  by  wit* 
nesses  before  the  offidaltty,  or  bishop's  courts  at  Pkuis,  under  the  eye  of 
Cardinal  Noailles,  wlwse  character  for  itegrity  and  capacity  was  never 
contested  even  by  Ins  enenneSi 

IBs  successor  in  the  archbiahopric  was  an  enemy  to  the'JansenistSy 
and  for  tint  reason  promoled  to  the  See1>y  tiie  Court  Yet  twenty-two 
recton  or  cutH  of  Ftois,  widi  infoiite  eameatnem,  yttm  Yarn  to  eiamine 
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circumstances  agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one^ 
fact  ?    And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  ch>ad 
of  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  or  miracu- 
lous nature  of  the  events  which  they  relate?  And  this,* 


thoM  miimelesy  which  they  Mtert  t«  be  known  to  the  whole  wor1d»  tnd 
indifputably  certain :  But  he  wisely  forbore. 

Hie  Molinist  party  had  tried  to  discredit  tbese  miracles  in  one  in« 
atanoe,  that  of  Mademoiselle  la  Franc.  But,  besides  that  their  pro-' 
ceedings  were  in  many  respects  the  most  irregular  in  the  world,  ,particu-> 
larly  in  citing  only  A  few  of  the  Jansenbt  witnesses,  whom  they  tampered 
with :  Besides  this,  I  say,  they  soon  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by  a 
eUmd  o(  new  witnesses,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  of 
them  perMtos  of  eredit  and  substance  in  Paris,  Ivho  gave  oath  for  thcf 
miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  and  earnest  appeal  to 
the  parliament  But  the  parliament  were  forbidden,  by  authority,  to 
meddle  iA  the  affait.  It  was  at  last  observed,  that  where  men  are  heated 
by  seal  and  enthusiasm,  there  b  no  degree  of  human  testimony  so  strong 
M  may  not  be  procured  for  the  greatest  absurdity :  And  those  who  wiU 
be  so  silly  as  to  examine  the  affair  by  that  medium,  and  seek  particular 
flaws  in  the  testimony,  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded.  It  must  be  a 
miserable  imposture,  indeed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  contest. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  about  that  time  have  heard  of  the  repu- 
tation of  Mons.  Herault,  the  Lieutenant  de  Poliee,  whose  vigilance,  pe- 
netration, activity,  and  extensive  intelligence,  have  been  much  tallced  of. 
This  magistrate,  who  by  the  nature  of  his  office  is  almost  absolute,  was 
invested  with  full  powers,  on  purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these 
miracles,  and  he  frequently  seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witness- 
es and  subjects  of  them ;  but  never  could  reach  any  thing  satisfactory 
against  them. 

In  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Thibaut,  he  sent  the  famous  De  Sylva  to 
examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  curious.  The  physician  declares 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  so  ill  as  was  proved  by  wit- 
nesses ;  because  it  was  impossible  she  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  re- 
covered so  perfectly  as  he  found  her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense, 
from  natural  causes ;  but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  waa 
a  miracle,  and  that  liis  evidence  was  the  very  best  proof  of  it. 

The  Molinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert  the  ab- 
solute insufficiency  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  miracle  Hiey  wer€ 
obliged  to  say,  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by  witchcraft  and  the 
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surely,  in  the  eyes  (rf'all  reasonable  people^  will 
be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  refiitatioD. 

Is  the  consequence  just,  becaose  some  hnoan 
mony  has  the  utmost  force  and  anthoiity  in 


deviL    But  tbej  were  told,  the* 
old. 

No  JeiMfnist  was  erer  cmbeiraMcd  to 
miracles,  when  the  diurcli-yaid  was  tint  ap  bj 
the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  prodoeed 
when  no  obe  could  ^iproech  the 
God,  indeed*  could  hsTe  thrown  down  the  waDs  in  n 
master  of  his  own  graces  and  works,  anditbdoags  Bottoms  to 
for  them.    He  did  not  throw  down  the  waDs  of  every  city  Ike 
Jericho,  on  the  sounding  of  the  i 
erery  apostle^  like  that  of  St  FanL 

No  less  a  man  than  the  Doc  de  ChatiUen,  n  dnke 
of  the  highest  rank  and  Amfly,  gives  enJenee 
fonned  upon  a  sertant  of  hii^  who  hnd  fiv«d 
with  a  visible  and  palpahip  iniraoty. 

I  shall  coodnde  with  ohoervii^  tlMt 
strictness  of  fife  and  maancn  than  the 
lary  tfie  leddrs  or  corCs  of  nn%  who  bear  taMOMmy  to 
taiei. 

The  Warning,  gemnsi  and  prabky  of  the  gcndeBO^  sai 
of  the  nuns  of  Fort  Rojal,  hare  been  nndi  cdsfamsd  aU 
Tet  they  all  gire  evidence  for  a  miiade  wn»^  on  fhm  aseee  of  dw  Ih* 
•  m^lis  Pascal,  whoae  sanctity  of  lift^  m  wefl  aa  iitisiadhai 
mdlknowB.  ThelamoosBaciaeglvcianaeeoaBtaftfais 
famous  history  of  Port  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  oD  the  praoA^  wUck  • 
multitude  of  nuns,  priest^  physician^  and  men  of  the  world,  aO  ef  i 
of  undoubted  credit,  could  bestow  upon  it.  Several  men  of 
ticularly  the  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought 
employ  it  in  the  refutation  of  adicuts  and  freethinkers,  The 
gent  of  France^  who  was  extremely  prejodiccd  against  the  Fort  Boya^ 
sent  her  own  physician  to  fiaminr  the  mirarlr^  who  returned  an  abaolaie 
convert.  In  short,  the  supernatural  cure  was  so  incontestable,  Oat  it 
paved,  for  a  timc^  that  fomoos  monastery  firom  the  ruin  with  which  It  wns 
threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  It  been  a  clieat,lt  had  certainly  been  de- 
tected by  siidi  sagacious  and  powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  baa- 
tened  die  ruin  of  die  conttmrs.    Our  divines,  who  can  baUd  up  a  for* 
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GBt^  when  it  relates  the  battles  of  Philippi  or  Phar 
salia  for  instance)  that  therefore  all  kinds  of  testimony 
must,  in  all  cases,  have  equal  force  and  authority 
Suppose  that  the  CiESAREAN  or  Pompeian  faction 
had,  each  of  them,  claimed  the  victory  in  these  battles 
and  that  the  historians  of  each  party  had  uniforml; 
ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  own  side,  how  couh 
mankind,  at  this  distance,  have  been  able  to  determine 
between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong  be 
tween  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  Plutarch 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede,  or  any  monk 
ish  historian. 

.  The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  every  repor 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter,  whether  i 
magnifies  his  country,  his  fiunily,  or  himself,  or  in  ani 
other  way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  anc 
propensities.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  t4 
appear  a  missionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  fron 
heaven?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangen 
and  difficulties  in  order  to  attain  so  sublime  a  charac 
ier  ?  Or  if,  by  the  help  of  vanity  and  a  heated  imagl 
nation,  a  man  has  first  made  a  convert  of  himself,  anc 
entered  seriously  into  the  delusion,  who  ever,  scruples 
to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  in  support  of  so  holy  and 
meritorious  a  cause  ? 


midable  castle  upon  luch  despicable  materiab ;  what  a  prodigious  fabri< 
could  they  have  reared  from  these  and  many  other  circumstances  which  ] 
have  not  mentioned !  How  often  would  the  great  names  of  Pascal,  Ra- 
cine, A  maud,  Nicole,  have  resounded  in  our  ears?  But  if  they  be  wise 
they  had  better  adopt  the  miracle,  as  being  more  worth  a  thousand  tima 
Hmn  all  the  rest  of  their  collection.  Besides,  it  may  serve  very  much  t< 
their  purpose.  For  that  miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch  of  an 
authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  thorn,  which  composed  the  holy  crown, 
which,  &c— 7Am  note  first  occuri  in  X,  and  the  concbuion  regarding  thi 
Pmi  Royal  miracle^  in  N. 
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The  smallest  spark  may  here  kindle  into  the  grea^ 
est  flame,  because  the  materials  are  always  prepared 
for  it  The  avidum  genus  aunddarum^  *  the  gazing  po« 
pulace,  receive  greedily,  without  examination,  what* 
ever  sooths  sup^stition  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How 
many  more  have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have 
afterwards  sunk  into  neglect  and  oblivion?  Where 
such  reports,  therefore,  fly  about,  J}ie  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  is  obvious ;  and  we  judge  in  conformi^ 
to  regular  experience  and  observation,  when  we  ac- 
count for  it  by  the  known  and  natural  principles  of 
credulity  and  delusion.  And  shall  we,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow  of  a  mir 
raculous  violation  of  the  most  established  laws  of  nap 
ture? 

I  need  not  mention  the  difiiculty  of  detecting  a  fidse* 
hood  in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  said  to  happen ;  much  more  when  the  scene 
is  removed  to  ever  so  small  a  distance.  Even  a  court 
of  judicature,  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and 
judgment,  which  they  can  employ,  find  themselves  of* 
ten  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  false* 
hood  in  the  most  recent  actions.  But  the  matter  net 
ver  comes  to  any  issue,  if  trusted  to  the  common  m^ 
thod  of  altercation  and  debate,  and  flying  rumours,  es- 
pecially when  men's  passions  have  taken  part  on  either . 
side. 

In  the  infimcy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de- 
serve their  attention  or  regard.     And  when  after* 
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wards  they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now 
past,  and  the  records  and  witnesses,  which  might  clear 
up  the  matter,  have  perished  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must 
be  drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  report- 
'^rs:  And  these, 'though  always  sufficient  with  the  ju* 
dicious  and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall 
under  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  testimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  proba- 
bility, much  less  to  a  proof;  and  that,  even  supposing 
-it  amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  an- 
other proof,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact 
which  it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experi- 
'ence  only  which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony; 
and  it  is  the  same  experience  which  assures  us  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of 
experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
J  subtract  the  one  from  the  other,  and  embrace  an  opi- 
nion either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  with  that  assu- 
rance which  arises  from  the  remainder.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  here  explained,  this  subtraction 
with  regard  to  all  popular  religions  amounts  to  an  en- 
tire annihilation ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish  it  as  '^ 
a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force 
as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation 
for  any  such  system  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked, 
when  I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved  so  as 
to  be  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I 
own,  that  otherwise  ther^  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or 
violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony ;  though 
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perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  all 
the  records  of  history.  Thus,  suppose  all  authors,  in 
all  languages,  agree,  that,  from  the  1st  of  January 
1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the  whole  earth 
for  eight  days :  Suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  ex- 
traordinary event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the 
people :  That  all  travellers  who  return  from  foreign 
countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  with- 
out the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  It  is  evident 
that  our  present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the 
fact,  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  ought  to  search 
for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.  The  decay, 
corruption,  and  dissolution  of  nature,  is  an  event  rerif 
dered  probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that  any  pheno- 
menon, which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that 
catastrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  testi- 
mony, if  that  testimony  be  very  extensive  and  uniform. 
But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  Eng- 
land should  agree,  that  on  the  first  of  January  1600, 
Queen  Elizabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her 
death,  she  was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole 
court,  as  is  usual  with  persons  of  her  rank ;  that  her 
successor  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Parliament ;  and  that,  after  being  interred  for  a  month, 
she  again  appeared,  resumed  the  throne,  and  governed 
England  for  three  years ;  I  must  confess  that  I  should 
be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  so  many  odd  circum- 
stances, but  should  not  have  the  least  inclination  to  be- 
lieve so  miraculous  an  event.  I  should  not  doubt  of 
her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  public  circum- 
stances that  followed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it  to  have 
been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  to  me  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world 
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kk  an  affiur  of  such  conseqaenoe ;  the  wisdom  and  solid 
jndgmiDt  of  that  renowned  Queen;  with  the  little  or 
no  advantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  ar- 
tifice :  All  this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still  re- 
play that  the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  com- 
mon phenomena,  that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most 
extraordinary  events  to  arise  from  their  concurrencei 
than  admit  of  so  signal  a  violation  of  the  laws  oi  na- 
ture. 

But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  sys- 
tem of  religion ;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much 
imposed  on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this 
very  circumstance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and 
sufficient,  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them 
reject  the  fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examin* 
ation.  Though  the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  as- 
cribed, be  in  this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that 
account,  become  a  whit  more  probable ;  since  it  is  im- 
.  possible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such 
a  Being,  otherwise  than  from  the  experience  which  we 
have  of  his  productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature* 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  observation,  and  obliges  us 
lo  compare  the  instances  of  the  violation  of  truth  in  the 
testimony  of  men,  with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
df  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to  judge  which  of  them 
b  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth 
are  more  common  in  the  testimony  concerning  religi- 
ous miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter 
of  fiict;  this  must  diminish  very  much  the  authority  of 
Ihe  former  testimony,  and  make  us  form  a  general  re- 
aolution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever 
apeoioiis  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

IaoA  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  reasonings    *  We  ought,  *  says  he,  ^to  make  a 
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collection  or  particular  history  of  all  monsters  and  pro* 
digious  births  or  productions;  and,  in  a  word, 4f  every 
thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  thu 
must  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  de* 
part  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  must  be 
considered  as  suspicious  which  depends  in  any  degree 
upon  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy :  And  no  less 
so  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vriters  on  na^ 
tural  magic  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of 
them  to  have  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  fidsehood 
and  fable. '  b 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reason* 
lug  here  delivered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound 
those  dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion^  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by 
the  principles  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion is  founded  on  Faith^  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a 
sure  method  of  exposing  it  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it 
is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this  more 
evident,  let  us  examine  those  miracles  related  in  scrip**^" 
tnre ;  and,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  too  wide  a  field,  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  we  find  in  the  Penta^ 
ieuck^  which  we  shall  examine,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  these  pretended  Christians,  not  as  the  word  or 
testimony  of  God  himself,  but  as  the  production  of  a 
mere  human  writer  and  historian.  Here,  then,  we  are 
first  to  cQAsider  a  book,  presented  to  us  by  a  barbarous 
and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age  when  they  were 
still  more  barbarous,  and,  in  all  probability,  long  after 
the  facts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no  concur* 
ring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.     Upon  reading 

^  Not.  Org.  Ub.  U.  aph.  89. 
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this  book)  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It 
gives  flS  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature  entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  our  fall 
from  that  state :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a 
thousand  years :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a 
deluge :  Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the 
favourites  of  heaven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen 
of  the  author :  Of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by 
prodigies  the  most  astonishing  imaginable :  I  desire  any 
one  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a  seri- 
ous consideration,  declare,  whether  he  thinks  that  the 
fidsehood  of  such  a  book,  supported  by  such  a  testi- 
mony, would  be  more  extraordinary  and  miraculoi^ 
than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  however,  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the  mea- 
sures of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  witl^ 
out  any  variation  to  prophecies;  and,  indeed,  all  prq- 
,  jphecies  are  real  miracles,  and  as  such,  only  can  be  ad- 
^•^itted  as  proofs  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  human  nature  to  foretell  future  e- 
vents,  it  would  be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as 
an  argument  for  a  divine  mission  or  authority  from 
heaven.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  not  only  was  at  first  attend- 
ed with  miracles,  but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  believ- 
ed by  any  reasonable  person  without  one.  Mere  reason 
is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  veracity :  And  who- 
ever is  moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a 
continued  miracle  in  his  own  person,  which  subverts  all 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  de- 
termination to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to  custom 
and  experience. 


4 
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OF  A  PARTICULAR  PROYIDEMCE  AKD  OF  A  FUTURS 

STATE. 


I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
who  loves  sceptical  paradoxes ;  where,  though  he  ad- 
vanced many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means 
approve,  yet,  as  they  seem  to  be  canons,  and  to  bear 
some  relation  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on 
throughout  this  inquiry,  I  shall  here  copy  them  firom 
my  memory  as  accurately  as  I  can,  in  order  to  submit 
them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires 
entire  liberty  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly 
flourishes  firom  the  firee  opposition  of  sentiments  and 
argumentation,  received  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and 
country  of  fireedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never 
cramped,  even  in  its  most  extravagant  principles,  by  any 
creeds,  confessions,  or  penal  statutes.  For,  except  the 
banishment  of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates, 
which  last  event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives, 
there  are  scarcely  any  instances  to  be  met  with,  in  an- 
cient history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy,  with  which  the 
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present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicurus  lived  at 
Athene  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity : 
Epicureans  °  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the  sacer- 
dotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement '  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  af- 
forded equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, *  to  the  jprofessors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy. 
How  requisite  such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philoso- 
phy, iijJier  early  youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we 
reflect  uiat,  even  at  present,  when  she  may  be  suppos- 
ed more  hardy  and  robust,  she  bears  with  much  diffi- 
culty the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  those  harsh 
winds  of  calumny  and  persecution  which  blow  upon 
her. 

You  admire,  says  my  friend,  as  the  singular  good 
fortune  of  philosophy,  what  seems  to  result  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  e- 
very  age  and  nation.     This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of 
which  you  complain  as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  real* 
ly  her  offspring,  who,  after  allying  with  superstition, 
separates  himself  entirely  from  the  interest  of  his  pa- 
rent, and  becomes  her  most  inveterate  enemy  and  per- 
secutor.    Speculative  dogmas  of  religion,  the  present 
occasions  of  such  furious  dispute,  could  not  possibly         ^^ 
be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ; 
when  mankind,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an  idea 
of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensions, 
and  composed  their  secret  tenets  of  such  tales  chiefly 
as  were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief,  more  than  of 
argument  or  disputation.     After  the  first  alarm,  there- 


^  Luciani  avfiit,  H,  xasriOai.  '  Ludani  tvrvx^C 
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fore,  was  over,  which  arose  bom  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philosophers ;  these  teachers  seem 
ever  after,  daring  the  ages  of  antiquity^  to  have  lived 
in  great  harmony  with  the  established  superstition,  and 
to  have  made  a  fair  partition  of  mankind  between 
them ;  the  former  claiming  all  the  learned  and  wise, 
the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and  illiterate. 

It  seems  then,  said  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  ma- 
gistrate  can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  ef  phi- 
losophy, such  as  those  of  f4)icurus,  which,  denying  a 
divine  existence,  and  consequently  a  providence  and  a 
future  state,  seem  to  loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ties  of  morality,  and  may  be  supposed,  for  that  rea- 
son,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  civU  society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions 
never,  in  any  age,  proceed  from  calm  reason,  or  from 
experience  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philoso- 
phy ;  but  arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice. 
But  what  if  I  should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that, 
if  Epicurus  had  been  accused  before  the  people,  by 
any  of  the  sycophofUs^  or  informers  of  those  days,  he 
could  easily  have  defended  his  cause,  and  proved  his 
princij^es  of  philosophy  to  be  as  salutary  as  those  of 
his  adversaries,  who  endeavoured,  with  such  aeal,  to 
expose  him  to  the  public  hatred  and  jealousy. 

I  wish^tteid  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon 
80  extraowlinary  a  topic,  and  n«ike  a  speech  for  Epi- 
curus,  which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if 
you  will  allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  con- 
tained any  mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his 
audience,  such  as  might  be  supposed  arable  of  com- 
prehending his  arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  ^Ufficult,  upon  such  con- 
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ditionsy  replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  sup 
pose  myself  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  yoi 
stand  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  shall  deliver  yoi 
such  an  hlirangue  as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  whit 
beans,  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to  gratify  the  malic 
of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions.^ 
I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  I  to  justify,  in  you 
assembly,  what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  fin< 
myself  impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  c 
reasoning  with  calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  You 
deliberations,  which  of  right  should  be  directed  t 
questions  of  public  good,  and  the  interest  of  the  com 
monwealth,  are  diverted  to  the  disquisitions  of  specu 
ktive  philosophy ;  and  these  magnificent,  but  perhap 
fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of  your  more  familiaf4>i 
more  useful  occupations.  But  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not  here  disput 
concerning  the  origin  and  government  of  worlds.  V/ 
shall  only  inquire  how  far  such  questions  concern  th 
public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you,  that  the 
are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society  and  s( 
curity  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present! 
send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisui 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  tim< 
the  most  speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tn 
dition  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priest 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indulge  a  rash  curu 
sity,  in  trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upc 
the  principles  of  reason  ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  ii 
stead  of  satisfying,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arij 
from  a  diligent  and  scrupulous  inquiry.  They  pain 
in  the  most  magnificent  colours,  the  order,  beauty,  an 
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wise  ^urrangement  of  the  uiuTerse ;  and  then  ask,  if 
such  a  glorious  display  of  inteUigence  could  proceed 
from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  or  if  chance 
could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius  can  never  suffix 
ciently  admire.  I  shall  not  examine  the  justness  of. 
this  argument*  I  shall  allow  it  fo  be  as  solid  as  my 
antagonists  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  sufficient  if 
I  can  prove,  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  phi- 
losophical disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  fu- 
ture state,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations  of  society, 
but  advance  principles,  which  they  themselves,  upon 
their  own  topics,  if  they  argue  consistently,  must  al- 
low to  be  solid  and  satisfactory. 

You,  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  or  sole  argument  for  a  divine  existence, 
(which  I  never  questioned)  is  derived  from  the  order 
of  nature :  where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelli- 
gepce  and  design,  that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  as- 
sign for  its  cause,  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  un- 
guided  force  of  matter.  You  allow  that  this  is  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  effects  to  causes^  From  the  order 
of  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have  been  pro^ 
ject  and  forethought  in  the  workman.  If  you  cannot 
make  out  this  pointy  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion 
in  a  greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will 
justify.  These  are  your  concessions.  I  desire  you  to 
mark  the  consequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect, 
we  must  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never 
be  allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but 
what  are  exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  A 
body  of  ten  ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a 
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proof,  that  tlie  counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten 
ounces ;  but  can  never  affi>rd  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a 
hundred.  If  the  cause,  assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  we  must  either  reject  that  cause^ 
or  add  to  it  such  qualities  as  will  give  it  a  just  propor- 
tion  to  the  effect.  But  if  we  ascribe  to  it  farther  qua* 
lities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  other  effect^ 
we  can  only  indulge  the  licence  of  conjecture,  and  ar- 
bitrarily suppose  the  existence  of  qualities  and  ener« 
gies  without  reason  or  authority. 

The  same  rule  holds,  whether  the  cause  assigned  be 
brute  unconscious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  be- 
ing. If  the  cause  be  known  only  by  the  effect,  we 
never  ought  to  ascribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what 
are  precisely  requisite  to  produce  the  effect :  Niur  can 
we,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from 
the  cause,  and  infer  other  effects  from  it,  beyond  those 
by  which  alone  it  is  known  to  us.  No  one,  merely 
from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxb's  pictures,  could  know 
that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect,  and  was  an  ar- 
tist no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  than  in  colours. 
The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  tHe  particular  work 
before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  workman 
to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  effect ;  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  propor- 
tion it,  we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities  that  point 
farther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any  other  de- 
sign or  performance.  Such  qualities  must  be  some- 
what beyond  what  is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the 
effect  which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  follows  that 
they  possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  benevolence,  which  a{^)ears  in  their  workmanship ; 
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bat  nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call 
in  the  assistance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply 
the  defects  of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  fitr  as  the 
traces  of  any  attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may 
we  conclude  these  attributes  to  exist.  The  supposition 
of  farther  attributes  is  mere  hypodiesis ;  much  more 
the  supposition  that,  in  distant  regions  of  space  or  pe- 
riods of  time,  there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a  more  mag* 
nificent  display  of  these  attributes,  and  a  sdieme  of  ad- 
ministration more  suitable  to  such  imaginary  virtues. 
We  can  never  be  allowed  to  mount  up  from  the  uni* 
^^se,  the  effect,  to  Jupiter,  the  cause :  and  then  de» 
scend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  effect  from  that 
cause,  as  if  the  present  effects  alone  were  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to 
that  deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  being  derived 
solely  from  the  effect,  they  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
each  other ;  and  the  one  can  never  refer  to  any  thing 
&rther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any  new  inference  and 
<;onclusion. 

You  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found 
him.  You  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this 
offi^ring  of  your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible 
but. he  must  produce  somediing  greater  and  more  per- 
frct  than  the  present  scene  of  things,  which  is  so  full  of 
HI  and.  disorder.  You  forget  that  this  superlative  in- 
telligence and  benevolence  are  entirely  imaginary,,  or, 
at  least,  without  any  foundation  in  reason,  and  that 
you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him  any  qualities 
but  what  yon  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and  dis- 
played in  his  productions.  Let  your  gods,  therefore, 
r  O  philosophers  I  be  suited  to  the  present  appearances 
of  natuce :  And  presume  not  to  alter  tbeae  appearances 
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by  arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them  to  th^ 
Uttributes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  autho* 
rity,  O  Athenians !  teik  of  a  golden  or  silver  age^ 
which  preceded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I 
hear  them  with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But 
when  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  neglect  authority, 
and  to  cultivate  reason,  hold  the*  same  discourse,  I  pay 
them  not,  I  own,  the  same  obsequious  submission  and 
pious  deference.  I  ask,  who  carried  them  into  the  ce- 
lestial regions,  who  admitted  them  into  the  councils  of 
gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they 
thus  rashly  affirm  that  their  deities  have  executed,  or 
will  execute,  any  purpose  beyond  what  has  actually  ap- 
peared ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted  cm 
the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  reason,  and  by 
drawing  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  still  insist 
that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings 
of  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change 
their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from  causes  to  ef- 
fects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  production  than 
the  present  world  would  be  more  suitable  to  such  per- 
fect beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute  b«t  what  can  be  found  in.th^ 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  91 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and 
disorder  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The 
obstinate  and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are 
told,  or  the  observance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such 
reason,  is  the  sole  cause  which  controlled  the  power 
and  benevolence  of  Jupiter, .  and  obliged  him  to  create 
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mankind  and  every  sensible  creature  sa  imperfeet  ancl 
so  unhappy.  These  attributes,  then,  are^  it  seemSf 
beforehand  taken  for  granted  in  their  greatest  latitude4 
And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own,  that  such  conjec- 
tures may,  perh^s,  be  admitted  as  plausible  solutions 
of  the  ill  phenomena^  But  still  I  askji  Why  take  these 
attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause  any 
qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon 
suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  en* 
titely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no 
traces  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

The  religious  hypothesis,  therefore^  must  be  con<* 
sidered  only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for 
the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just 
reasoner  will  ever  presume  to  infer  Grom  it  any  singly 
fact,  and  alter  or  add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single 
particular.  If  you  think  that  the  appearances  of  things 
prove  such  causes,  it  is  allowable  for  you  to  draw  an 
inference  concerning  the  existence  of  these  causes.  In 
such  dbmplicated  and  sublime  subjects,  every  one 
should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  conjecture  and 

•  argument.     But  here  you  ought  to  rest.     If  you  come 
bi^kward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 

^  conclude  that  any  other  fact  has  exist^,  or  will  exist, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  wliich  mayServe  as  a  fiiU^ 

^isplay  of  particular  attributes,  I  must  lidmonish  you 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  add* 
ed  something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond 
what  appears  in  the  effect ;  otherwise  you  could  never, 
with  tolerable  sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the 
effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 
Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 

l2 
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I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  securi^  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and 
order  of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  i«0rld,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and 
punishes  the  vicious  with  infamy  and  dbappointment, 
and  rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in 
all  tlieir  undertakings.     But  surely  I  deny  not  the 
course  itself  of  events,  which  lies^  open  to  every  one*s 
inquiry  and  examination.     I  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more 
peace  of  mind  than  vice,  and  meets  with  a  more  fiivour- 
able  reception  from  the  world.     I  am  sensible  that,  ac* 
cording  to  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  friendship 
is  the  chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderation  the  only 
source  of  tranquillity  and  happiness.     I  never  balance 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  course  of  life ; 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  every 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  former.     And  what  can 
you  say  more,  allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  rea- 
sonings ?    You  tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of 
things  proceeds  from   intelligence  and  design.      But 
whatever  it  proceeds  from,  the  disposition  itself,  on 
which  depends  our  happiness  or  misery,  and  conscHO 
quently  our  conduct  and  deportment  in  life,  is  still  tb^ 
same.     It  is  still  open  for  me,  as  well  as  you,  to  reg|^ 
late  my  behaviour  by  my  experience  of  past  m&aiS* 
And  if  you  affirm  that,  while  a  divine  providence  is  al- 
lowed, and  a  supreme  distributive  justice  in  the  uni- 
verse, I  ought  to  expect  some  more  particular  reward 
of  the  good,  and  punishment  of  the  bad,  beyond  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  I  here  find  the  same  fallacy 
which  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.     You  per- 
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sist  in  imagining!  that  if  we  grant  that  divine  existence 
for  which  you  so  earnestly  contend,  you  may  safely  in'' 
fer  consequences  from  it,  and  add  something  to  the  ex^^ 
perienced  order  of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  attri* 
butes  which  you  ascribe  to  your  gods*  You  seem  not 
to  remember  that  all  your  reasonings  on  tMs  subject 
can  only  be  drawn  from  efiects  to  causes;  and  that 
every  argument,  deduced  from  causes  to  efiects,  must 
of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the  cause,  but  what  you 
have  antecedently  not  inferred,  but  discovered  to  the 
full  in  the  effect. 

But  what  must  a  philosopher  think  of  those  vain 
reasoners  who^  instead  of  regarding  the  present  scene 
of  things  as  the  sole  object  of  their  contemplation,  so 
far  reverse  the  whole  course  of  nature,  as  to  render 
thrs  life  merely  a  passage  to  something  farther ;  a  porch, 
which  leads  to  a  greater,  and  vastly  different  building ; 
a  prologue,  which  serves  only  to  introduce  the  piece, 
and  give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?  Whence,  do 
you  think,  can  such  philosophers  derive  their  idea  of 
the  gods?  From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  sure-t 
ly.  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  present  phenomena, 
it  would  never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  must  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  them.  That  the  divinity  may  pos^ 
siU]/  be  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
f^n  i^erted ;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action 
which^we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  will 
freely  be  allowed.  But  still  this  is  mere  possibility  and 
hypothesis.  We  never  can  have  reason  to  in/er  any 
attributes  or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far 
as  we  know  them  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  distributive  justice  in  the 
world  ?     If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude 
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that»  since  justice  Iiere  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied, 
you  reply  in  the  negative,  I  conclude  that  you  1 
then  no  reason  to  ascribe  justice,  in  our  sense  of  it 
the  gods.  If  you  hpld  ^  medium  between  affirma 
and  negation,  by  saying  that  the  justice  of  the  god 
present  Aerts  itseJf  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  ext 
I  answer,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  give  it  any  pi 
cular  extent,  but  only  so  far  as  you  see  it,  at  pre^ 
exert  itself. 

Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Athenians !  to  a  s 
issue  with  my  antagonists.  The  course  of  nature 
open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The 
perienced  train  of  events  is  the  great  standard  by  w! 
we  all  regulate  our  conduct.  Nothing  else  can  be 
pealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing 
ought  ever  to  be  heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  cl< 
In  vain  would  our  limited  understanding  break  thrc 
those  boundaries  wjiich  are  too  narrow  for  our : 
imagination.  While  we  argue  from  the  course  of 
ture,  and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  cause,  which 
bestowed,  and  still  preserves  order  in  the  universe 
embrace  a  principle  which  is  both  uncertmn  and 
less.  It  is  uncertain,  because  the  subject  lies  ent 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  It  is  use 
because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  derivec 
tirely  from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  ace 
ing  to  the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  fron 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  making  additioi 
the  icommon  and  experienced  course  of  nature, 
l)lish  any  principles  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his  hf 
gue)  that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demago 
of  old  ;  and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stan< 
the  people,  you  insinuate  yourself  into  ipy  favou 
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embracing  those  principles  to  which,  you  know,  I  have 
always  expressed  a  particular  attachment.  But  allowr 
ing  you  to  make  experience  (^a  indeed  I  think  jrou 
ought)  the  only  standard  of  our  judgment  concerning 
this,  and  all  other  questions  of  fiict,  I  doubt  not  but, 
from  the  very  same  experience  to  idiich  you  appeal^  it 
may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reasoning,  which  you 
have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If  you  saw,  for  ■ 
instance,  a  half-finished  building,  surrounded  with  heaps; 
of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the  instruments' 
of  masonry,  could  you  not  ir^er  from  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance  ?  And  could 
you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  to  infer 
new  additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude,  that  the 
building  would  soon  be  finished,  and  receive  all  th^ 
further  improvements  which  art  could  bestow  upon  it  ? 
If  you  saw  upon  the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human 
foot,  you  would  conclude  that  a  man  had  passed  that 
way,  and  that  he  had  also  lefl  the  traces  of  the  other  foot, 
though  effaced  by  the  rolling  of  the  sands  or  inundar 
tion  of  the  waters.  Why  then  do  you  refuse  to  admit 
the  same  method  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  nature  ?  Consider  the  world  and  the  present  life 
only  as  an  imperfect  bmlding,  from  which  you  can  in* 
^  fer  a  superior  intelligence;  and  arguing  from  that  su- 
perior intelligence,  which  can  leave  nothing  imperfect, 
why  may  you  not  infer  a  more  finished  scheme  or  plan,' 
which  will  receive  its  completion  in  some  distant  point 
of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  methods  of  reasoning, 
exactly  similar?  And  under  what  pretence  can  you; 
embrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difierence  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  con- 
clusions^   In  works  g(  human  art  and  contrivance,  it  is 
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allowable  to  advance  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and 
returning  badi  from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences 
concerning  the  effect,    and  examine  the  alterations 
which  it  has  probably  undergone,  or  may  still  under* 
go.    But  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of  rea* 
aoning?    Plainly  this :  that  man  is  a  being  whom  we 
know  by  experience,  whose  motives  and  designs  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  whose  projects  and  inclinations 
have  a  certain  connexion  and  coherence,  according  to 
the  laws  which  nature  has  established  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  such  a  creature.     When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  indus* 
try  of  man,  as  we  are  otherwise  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  infe- 
rences concNiming  what  may  be  expected  from  him; 
and  these  inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  experi^ice 
and  observation.    But  did  we  know  man  only  from  the 
single  work  or  production  which  we  examine,  it  were 
impossible  for  us  to  argue  in  litis  manner ;  because  our 
knowledge  of  all  the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him, 
being  in  that  case  derived  from  the  production,  it  is 
impossible  they  could  point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be 
the  foundation  of  any  new  inference.     The  print  of  a 
foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when  considered  alone^ 
that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  ^ 
was  produced :    But  the  print  of  a  human  foot  proves 
^  likewise,  from  our  other  experience,  that  there  was  pro- 
bably another  foot,  which  also  left  its  impression,  though 
:   ef&ced  by  time  or  other  accidents.     Here  we  mount 
.   from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descending  again  from 
'   the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect;  but  this  is  not 
a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of  reasoning. 
We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other  experi* 
ences  and  observations,  concerning  the  tistuil  figure  and 
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itaembors  of  that  species  of  anima],  without  which  tliis 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fidiacious 
9nd  sophistical. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  .with  our  reasonings  from 
the  works  of  nature.     The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only 
by  his  productions,  and  b  a  single  bdng  in  the  uhi-  - 
▼erse,  not  comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus, 
from  whose  experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can, 
by  analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.     As 
the  universe  shows  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wis- 
dom and  goodness.     As  it  shows  a  particular  degree  of 
these  perfections,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them, 
precisely  adapted  to  the  effect  which  we  examine.   But/ 
farther  attributes,  or  fiuther  degrees  of  the  same  attri-(, 
butes,  we  can  never  be  authorized  to  infer  or  sup^k>se,\ 
by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     Now,  without  some  '• 
such  license  of  supposition,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  ef- 
fect, beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation.    Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must 
still  prove  a  greater  d^ee  of  goodness.     A  more  im- 
partial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must 
proceed  from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity. 
Every  supposed  addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes 
an  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ; 
and,  consequently,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
reason  or  argument,  can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere 
conjecture  and  hypothesis. ' 


'  la  gmaral,  h  msy,  I  think,  be  ettabKihed  m  a  dmuuri.  that  whcrv 
any  cause  it  kooim  only  by  its  particular  effects,  it  must  be  ImiKMsiblo 
to  infier  any  new  effects  from  that  cause ;  rfnce  the  qualities  which  are 
requisite  to  produce  these  new  effects  along  with  the  former,  must  citlHY 
be  difiierent,  or  superior,  or  of  more  eztensiTe  operation,  than  those  which 
simply  produced  the  effect,  whence  alone  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be 
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The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and 
of  the  unbounded  license  of  conjecture  which  we  in* 
dulge,  is,  thht  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will, 
on  every  occasion,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we 
ourselves,  in  his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  rea* 
sonable  and  eligible*  But,  besides  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almost  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours ;  besides  this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently 
appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analogy,  to  reason,  from 
the  projects  and  intentions  of  men,  to  those  of  a  Being 
80  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In  human  na« 
ture  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  designs 
and  inclinations!  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we  have 
discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and 
draw  a  long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past 
or  future  conduct.  But  this  method  of  reasoning  can 
never  have  place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and 
incomprehensible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any 
other  being  in  the  universe  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen 
taper,  and  who  discovers  himself  only  by  some  faint 

known  to  us.  We  can  never,  thereforei  have  any  reason  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  effects  proceed  only 
from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  which  is  already  known  from 
the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  the  difHciilty.  For  even  granting  thif 
to  be  the  case  (which  can  seldom  be  supposed),  the  very  continuation 
and -exertion  of  a  like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the 
same),  I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  energy,  in  a  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  inferred  cause  be  exactly  pro* 
portioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the  known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
it  can  possess  any  qualities  from  which  new  or  different  effects  can  ba 
iiijcrreii, 
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traces  or  outlines,  beyond  which  we  have  no  authority 
to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or  perfectiout  What 
we  imagine  to  be  a  superior  perfection,  may  really  be 
a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfection,  the  a- 
scribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works^ 
savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric  than  of  just 
reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  philosophy^ 
therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  reli^on,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or 
give  us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different 
from  those  which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  conn 
mon  life.  No  new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the 
reli^QUS  hypothesis ;  no  event  forese^'  or  foretold ;  no 
reward  or  punishment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond 
what  is  already  known  by  practice  and  observation; 
So  that  my  apology  for  Epicurus  will  sdll  appear  solid 
and  satisfactory ;  nor  have  the  political  interests  of  so« 
ciety  any  connexion  with  the  philosophical  disputes 
concerning  metaphysics  and  religion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  yoli 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premise^  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  con- 
clude, ttiat  reli^oua  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have 
no  influence  on  life,  because  they  ougkt  to  have  no  in* 
fluence ;  never  considering  that  men  reason  not  in  the 
same  manner  you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences 
from  the  belief  of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose 
that  the  Dei^  will  inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  be* 
stow  rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appear  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature.  Whether  this  reasoning  of 
theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  matter.  Its  influence  on 
their  life  9n4  conduct  must  still  be  the  saipe.    And 
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those  who  uttempt  to  disabuse  them  of  such  prejudiee^ 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reasoners,  but  I  can-* 
not  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  politicians; 
since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their  pas- 
sions, and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  <tf  so- 
ciety, in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may  pediaps  agree  tb  your  general  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  pre- 
mises from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it 
I  think  that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle 
of  philosophy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  go- 
vernment has  sufiered  in  its  political  interests  by  such 
indulgence.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  among  philoso- 
phers ;  their  doctrines  are  not  very  alluring  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  no  restraint  can  be  put  upon  their  reasonings 
but  what  must  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
sciences ;  and  even  to  the  state,  by  paving  the  way  for 
persecution  and  oppression  in  points  where  the  gene^ 
rality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interested  and  con- 
cerned. 

Out  there  occurs  to  me,  (continned  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose 
to  you,  without  insisting  on  it ;  lest  it  lead  into  rea- 
sonings of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word, 
.  I  much  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be 
known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along  sup- 
posed), or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  nature 
as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no  similarity  with  any  other 
cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found 
to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented,  which 
was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehended 
under  any  known  species^  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
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'  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
cause^  If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogyt 
be  indeed  the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  fol- 
low in  inferences  of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and 
cause  must  bear  a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other 
effects  and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have 
found  in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each  o- 
ther.  I  leave  it  to  your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the 
consequences  of  this  principle.  I  shall  just  observe^ 
that  as  the  antagonists  of  Epicurus  always  suppose  the 
universe,  an  effect  quite  singular  and  unparalleled,  to  be 
the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause  no  less  singular  and  un^ 
paralleled;  your  reasonings  upon  that  supposition^ 
seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention.  There  is,  I 
own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never  return  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas  of 
the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any 
addition  to  it. 
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OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  L 


There  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  rea- 
sonings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies 
of  Atheists:  and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still 
dispute  whether  any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a 
speculative  atheist.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions ?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about 
to  clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  of  giants,  never  en- 
tertained the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
these  monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  natur- 
ally provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver 
philosophers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met 
with  any  such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man 
who  had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  sub- 
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ject,  either  of  lurtion  or  speculatioii.  Tbis  b^ts  a  very 
natural  question*  What  itf  meant  by  a  sceptie?  And 
how  far  is  it  possible  to  push  these  idiilosophiealj>ria<*^ 
ciples  of  doubt  aM  uncertainty? 

There  b  a  species  of  sceptieismi  antecedent  to  all  study 
imd  philosophy5  which  is  nnich  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  universal 
doubt,  not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  princi<» 
pies,  but  also  of  our  very  faculties ;  of  whose  veracity^ 
toy  they,  we  must  assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  rea«> 
soning,  deduced  from  some  original  principle,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  fallacious  or  deceitfuL  But  neither 
is  there  any  such  original  principle,  which  I^  a  pre- 
rogative above  others  that  are  self-evident  and  con* 
vincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  advance  a  step  be- 
yond it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  faculties  of  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ?  The  Carte- 
sian doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  attain- 
ed by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  wonld 
be  entirely  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  could  ever 
bring  us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  up<m  , 
any  subject. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of 
scepticism,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  understood  in 
B  very  reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necesisary  preparative 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  im- 
partiality in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from 
all  those  prqudices  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from 
'education  or  rash  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and 
^self-evident  principles,  to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure 
^teps,  to  review  frequentiy  our  conclusions,  and  exs^ 
mine  accurately  all  their  consequences ;  though  by  these 
means  we  shall  make  both  a  slow  and  a  shcMrt  progress 
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in  our  systems  i  ate  the  only  methods  by  which  we  cs 
ever  hope  to  reach  truth,  and  attain  a  proper  stabilii 
and  certainty  in  our  determinations* 

Thete  is  another  species  of  scepti4bm,  consequent 
science  and  inquiry,  when  men  are  suf^osed  to  ha^ 
discovered,  either  the  absolute  fallaciousness  <^  the 
mental  faculties,  or  their  unfitness  to  reach  any  fixi 
determination  in  all  those  curious  subjects  of  specul 
lion,  about  which  they  are  commonly  employed.  Ev< 
Our  very  senses  are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certa; 
species  of  philosophers ;  and  die  maxims  oS  commc 
life  are  subjected  to  the  same  doubt  as  the  most  pr< 
found  principles  or  conclusions  of  metaphysics  and  the 
logy.  As  these  paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  may  be  ca] 
jed  tenets;  are  to  be  met  with  in  some  philosophers,  ai 
ihe  refutation  of  them  in  several,  they  naturally  exd 
our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire  into  the  argumen 
jon  which  they  may  be  founded. 

I  need  not  insist  upon  the  more  trite  topics  employe 
.by  the  sceptics,  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  sens 
such  as  those  which  are  derived  from  the  imperfectic 
and  fallaciousness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occ 
sions ;  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  tl 
various  aspects  of  objects,  according  to  their  differe 
distances ;  the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  pres 
ing  one  eye ;  with  many  other  appearances  of  a  like  n 
lure.  These  sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  sufficie 
to  prove,  that  the  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  I 
depended  on ;  but  that  we  must  correct  their  evident 
by  reason,  and  by  considerations  derived  from  the  n 
ture  of  the  medium,  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  tl 
jdisposition  of  the  organ,  in  order  to  render  them,  witi 
in  their  sphere,  the  proper  criteria  of  truth  and  fals 
hood.      There  are  other  more  profound  argumen 
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against  the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so  easy  a  so- 
lution. 

•  It  seems  evident,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossesnon  to  repose  faith  in  their  senses; 
and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  almost  before 
the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uni- 
verse, which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
exist,  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  ab- 
sent or  annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  go- 
verned by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief  of  elc- 
ternal  objects,  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 
It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  very  images  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the 
external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that 
the  one' are  nothing  but  representations  of  the  other. 
This  very  table  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel 
hard,  is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  percep- 
tion, and  to  be  something  external  to  our  mind  which 
perceives  it.  Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it : 
Our  absence  does  not  annihilate  it  It  preserves  its 
existence  uniform  and  entire,  independent  of  the  situa- 
tion of  intelligent  beings,  who  perceive  or  contemplate 
it 

'.  ^  But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  con? 
veyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate 
intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object.  The 
table,  which  we  see,  seems  to  diminish,  as  we  remove 
farther  from  it :  But  the  real,  table,  which  exists  inde<» 
pendent  of  us,  tuflfers  no  alteration :  It  was  therefore 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the  mind. 
These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason;  and  no  man  who 
i^ects  ever  doubted^  that  the  existences  which  we  con- 
\  i  ftider,  when  we  say,  tkis  house^  OD^ihai  tree^  are  nothing 
but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting  copies  or  re- 
presentations of  other  existences,  which  remain  unifi>rnt 
and  independent. 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated  by  reasoning,  to 
contradict  or  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  na^ 
ture,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  her* 
self  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this 
new  system,  and  obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the 
sceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and 
irresistible  instinct  of  nature :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite 
different  system,  which  is  acknowledged  fallible  and 
even  erroneous.  And  to  justify  this  pretended  phllo- 
sophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and  convincing  ar- 
gument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument,  exceeds 
the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percep* 
tions  of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects, 
entirely  different  from  them,  though  resembling  them 
(if  that  be  possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the 
energy  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of^ 
some  invisible  and  unknown  spirit,  or  from  some  other 
cause  still  more  unknown  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  in  fact  many  of  these  perceptions  arise  not  from 
any  thing  external,  as  in  dreams,  madness,  and  other 
diseases.  And  nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than 
the  manner  in  which  body  should  so  operate  upon  mind, 
as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself  to  a  substance,  sup« 
posed  of  so  different  and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of 
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the  senses  be  produced  by  external  objects  resembling 
them :  How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By 
experience,  surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  na- 
ture. But  here  experience  is,  and  most  be  entirely  si* 
lent.  The  mind  has  never  any  thing  present  to  it  but 
the  perceptions,  and  cannot  possibly  reach  any  experi* 
ence  of  their  connexion  with  objects.  The  supposition 
of  such  a  connexion  iS|  therefore,  without  any  founda* 
tion  in  reasoning. 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is 
surely  making  a  very  unexpected  circuit  If  his  vera- 
city were  at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses 
would  be  entirely  infallible ;  because  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  can  ever  deceive.  Not  to  mention,  that  if  the 
external  world  be  once  called  in  question,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by  which  we  may  prove  the 
existence  of  that  Being,  or  any  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder 
and  more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triumph, 
when  they  endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt 
into  all  subjects  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do 
you  follow  the  instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may 
they  say,  in  assenting  to  the  Veracity  of  sense  ?  But 
these  lead  you  to  bdieve  that  the  very  perception  or 
sensible  image  is  the  external  object.  Do  you  disclaim 
this  principle,  in  order  to  embrace  a  more  rational  o- 
pinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natu- 
ral propensities,  and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet 
are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never 
find  any  convincing  argument  firom  experience  to  prove, 
that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with  any  external 
objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  tc^ic  of  a  like  nature,  de« 
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rived  from  the  most  profomid  philosophy ;  which  mjght 
merit  our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deep, 
in  order  to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which 
can  serve  so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  univer* 
tolly  allowed  by  modern  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible 
qualities  of  objects,  such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold,  white^ 
black,  &c*  are  merely  secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the 
objects  themselves,  but  are  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
without  any  external  archetype  or  model  which  they 
represent.  If  this  be  allowed  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities,  it  must  also  follow  with  regard  to  the  suppos- 
ed primary  qualities  of  extension  and  solidity;  nor  can 
the  latter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  denomination 
than  the  former.  The  idea  of  extension  is  entirely  ac- 
quired from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling;  and  if  all  the 
qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the  mind,  not  in 
die  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach  the  idea  of 
extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  sensible 
ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  Nothing 
can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  primary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abstraction ;  an  opinion  which^  if  we  examine  it  accu- 
rately, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  ab« 
Surd.  An  extension,  that  is  neither  tangible  nor  visi- 
ble, cannot  possibly  be  conceived  :  And  a  tangible  or 
visible  extension,  which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black 
nor  white,  is*  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  human  con- 
ception. Let  any  man  try  to  conceive  a  triangle  in 
general,  which  is  neither  Isosceles  nor  Scalenuniy  nor 
has  any  particular  length  or  proportion  of  sides ;  and 
he  will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the  scholastic 
nations  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general  ideas,  t 

'  This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  most  of  the 
writings  of  that  rery  ingenious  author  form  the  best  lessons  of  scepticism 
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Thus  the  iSrst  philosophical  objection  to  the  evidence 
of  sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  con- 
sists in  this,  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural 
instinct,  is  contrary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  rea- 
son, is  contrary  to  natural  instinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  carries  no  rational  evidence  with  it,  to  conr 
vince  an  impartial  inquirer*  The  second  objection 
goes  farther,  and  represents  this  opinion  as  con- 
trary to  reason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  rea^ 
son,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind,  not  in 
the  object.  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  quali* 
ties,  both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  an* 
nihilate  it,  and  leave  only  a  certdn  unknown,  inexpliv 
cable  somethings  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  a  no» 
tion  so  imperfect,  that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  contend  against  it. 


PART  IL 


It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  scep- 
tics to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ; 
yet  this  is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and 
disputes*     They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to 


which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or  modem  philosophers^ 
Bayle  not  excepted.  He  professes,  however,  in  his  title-page  (and  un- 
doubtedly with  great  truth),  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  scep- 
tics as  well  as  against  the  atheists  and  freethinkers.  But  that  aU  his  ar^ 
guments,  though  otherwise  intended,  are»  in  reality,  merely  sceptical,  ap- 
pears from  this^  that  they  admit  of  no  antwerj  and  produce  no  conviction* 
Their  only  cAct  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amasement  and  irresolution 
and  confuiioiit  which  is  the  result  of  aceptidam. 
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our  abstract  reasonings^  and  to  those  which  r^ard 
matter  of  fact  and  existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings 
16  derived  frOm  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas 
which,  in  conmion  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very 
clear  and  intelligible,  but  when  they  pass  through  the 
scrutiny  of  the  profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the 
chief  object  of  these  sciences),  afford  principles  which 
seem  full  of  absurdity  and  contradiction.  No  priestly 
dogmas^  invented  on  purpose  to  tame  and  subdue  the 
rebellious  reason  of  mankind,  ever  shocked  common 
sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  extension,  with  its  consequences;  as  they  are  pom- 
pously  displayed  bgr  all  geometricians  and  metaphysi- 
cians, with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation.  A  real 
quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity,  con- 
taining qualities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum  /  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to 
support,  because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natu- 
ral principles  of  human  reason.  ^  But  what  renders 
the  matter  more  extraordinary  is,  that  these  seemingly 
absurd  opinions  are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning 
the  clearest  and  most  natural ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  allow  the  premises  without  admitting  the  consequent 

**  Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  points,  we  must 
allow  that  there  are  physical  points  tha^  is,  parts  of  extension,  which 
cannot  be  divided  or  lesssencd,  cither  by  the  eye  or  imagination.  These 
images,  then,  which  are  present  to  the  fancy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  in- 
divisible, and  consequently  must  be  allowed  by*inathcmaticians  to  be  in- 
finitely less  than  any  real  part  of  extension  ;.  and  yet  nothing  appears 
more  certain  to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes  an 
infinite  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of  those  in- 
finitely small  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still  supposed  infinitely  diiri- 
table? 
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ces.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  and  satisfiEtctory 
than  ail  the  conclusions  concerning  the  properties  of 
circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet  when  these  are  once  re* 
ceived,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  contact  he» 
tween  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  less  than  any 
rectilineal  angle ;  that  as  yon  may  increase  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle  in  infinitum^  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
comes still  less,  even  in  infinitum^  and  that  the  angle  of 
contact  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may 
be  infinitely  less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its 
tangent,  and  so  on,  in  itifiniium  P  The  demonstration 
of  these  principles  seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that 
which  proves  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  natural 
and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with  'tontradiction  and 
absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a 
kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which,  without  the 
suggestions  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffidence  of  her- 
self, and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads.  She  sees  a 
fiill  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places ;  but  that  light 
borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And  be- 
tween these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded^  that  she 
scarcely  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance 
concerning  any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  ab« 
stract  sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more 
palpable  with  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  in- 
finite number  of  real  parts  of  time,  passing  in  succes- 
sion, and  exhausted  one  after  another,  spears  so  evi- 
dent  a  contradiction,  that  no  man,  one  should  think, 
whose  judgment  is  not  corrupted,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved by  the  sciences,  would  ever  be  able  to  admit 
it.  . 

Yet  stBl  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquiet. 
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even  with  regard  to  that  scepticism  to  which  she  is 
driven  by  these  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
Mow  any  clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances 
contradictory  to  itself,  or  to  any  other  clear,  distinct 
idea,  is  absolutely  incomprehenmble,  and  is,  perhaps^ 
as  absurd  as  any  proposition  which  can  be  formed.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  sceptical,  or  more  full  of 
doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this  scepticism  itself  which 
arises  from  some  of  the  paradoxical  conclusions  of  geo- 
metry or  the  science  of  quantity. ' 


>  It  leems  to  me  not  impoatible  to  «Told  tfaeie  abiurdities  and  conti»- 
dictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  k  no  such  thing  as  abstract  or  gene- 
ral ideas,  properly  spcaUng ;  but  that  aU  general  ideas  are,  in  reality, 
particular  ones  attached  to  a  general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion, 
other  particular  ones,  that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea 
present  to  the  mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we 
immediately  figure  to  ourselres  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of 
m  particular  site  or  figure :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usually  applied  to 
animals  of  otber  colours,  figures,  and  sixes,  these  ideas,  though  not  ac- 
tpally  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  recalled ;  and  our  reasoning 
and  conclusion  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present 
If  this  be  admitted  (as  seems  reasonable),  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of 
quantity,  upon  which  mathematicians  reason,  are  nothing  but  particular, 
and  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  infinitely  divisible.  *  It  is  sufiicicnt  to  have  dropped 
this  hint  at  present,  without  prosecuting  it  any  farther.  It  certainly 
concerns  all  lovers  of  science  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  ignorant  by  their  conclusions;  and  this  seems  the 
readiest  solution  of  these  diflScultics, 


•  «  In  general,  we  may  pronounce,  that  the  ideas  of  greater,  leu,  or 
egnalt  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  geometry,  are  far  from  being  so 
exact  or  determinate  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  such  extraordinary  in- 
ferences. Ask  a  mathematician  what  he  means  when  he  pronounces  two 
quantities  to  be  equal,  and  he  must  say,  that  the  idea  of  equality  is  one  of 
those  which  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  place  two  equal 
quantities  before  any  one,  in  order  to  suggest  it     Now,  tliis  b  an  H>P^ 
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'  The  sceptical  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the 
reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  papular 
OT  philosophical.  The  popular  objections  are  derived 
from  the  natural  weakness  of  human  understanding ; 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
in  difierent  ages  and  nations;  the  variations  of  our 
judgment  in  sickness  and  health,  youth  and  old  age, 
prosperity  and  adversity ;  the  perpetual  contradiction 
of  each  particular  man's  opinions  and  sentiments,  with 
many  other  topics  of  that  kind.  It  is  needless  to  in- 
sist farther  on  this  head.  These  objections  are  but 
weak.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason  every  mo- 
ment Concerning  fact  and  existence,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly subsist,  without  continually  employing  this  spe- 
cies of  argument,  any  popular  objections,  derived  from 
thence,  must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that  evidence. 
The  great  subverter  of  Pyrrhonism^  or  the  excessive 
principles  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  employment^ 
and  the  occupations  of  common  life.  These  principles 
may  flourish  and  triumph  in  the  schools,  where  it  is 
indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  refute  them.  But 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of 
the  real  objects  which  actuate  our  passions  and  senti- 
ments are  put  in  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  they  vanish  like  smoke,  and  leave 
the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the  same  condition  as 
other  mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his 
proper  sphere,  and  display  those  philosophical  objec- 
tions which   arise   from  more    profound    researches. 


to  the  general  ^ypearances  of  oljects  to  the  imagination  or  senaes,  and 
Gonaequently  can  nerer  afford  condusiona  lo  directly  contrary  to  thcio 
facultiiiL— Eninoiis  K»  L. 
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Here  he  seems  to  have  ample  matter  of  triumph,  while 
he  justly  insists,  that  all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of 
fact  which  lies  beyond  the  testimony  of  sense  or  me- 
mory is  derived  entirely  from  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  this  relation  than 
that  of  two  objects,  which  have  been  frequently  oon* 
Joined  together ;  that  we  have  no  argument  to  convince 
us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  experience,  been 
frequently  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other  instances, 
be  conjoined  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  nothing 
leads  us  to  this  inference  but.  custom,  or  a  certain  in- 
stinct of  our  nature,  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  re-i 
aist,  but  which,  like  other  instiocts,  may  be  fallacious 
and  deceitful.  While  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these 
topics,  he  shows  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own 
and  our  weakness ;  and  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to 
destroy  all  assurance  and  conviction.  These  arguments 
might  be  displayed  at  greater  length,  if  any  durable 
good  or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to. 
result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection 
to  excessive  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever 
result  from  it,  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vi- 
gour. We  need  only  ask  such  a  sceptic,  What  his 
meaning  is  F  And  what  he  proposes  hij  all  these  curious 
researches  ?  He  is  immediately  at  a  loss,  and  knows 
not  what  to  answer.  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic, 
who  supports  each  his  different  system  of  astronomy, 
may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction  which  will  remain 
constant  and  durable  with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or 
Epicurean  displays  principles  which  may  not  only  be 
durable,  but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and  be- 
haviour. But  a  Pyrriionian  cannot  expect  that  his 
philosophy  will  have  any  constant  influence  on  the 
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mind)  or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be  beneficial 
to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if 
he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must 
perish,  were  his  principles  uniyersally  and  steadily  to 
prevail.  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immediately 
cease ;  and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  ne- 
cessities of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  mi- 
serable existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an  event  is  very 
little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for 
principle.  And  though  a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw 
himself  or  others  into  a  momentary  amazement  and 
coniiision  by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and 
most  trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  m  every  point  of 
action  and  speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of  every 
ether  sect,  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  them- 
selves  in  any  philosophical  researches.  When  he 
awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in 
the  laugh  against  himself,  and  to  confess,,  that  all  his 
objections  are  mere  amusement,  and  can  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of  man- 
kind, who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe ;  though 
they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to 
satisfy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of  these 
operations,  or  to  remove  the  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  them. 


PART  IIL 


There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigated  scepticism  or 
academical  philosophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and 
useful,  and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this 
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Pyrrhonism,  or  excessive  scepticism,  when  its  und: 
tinguished  doubts  are,  in  some  measure,  corrected  I 
common  sense  and  reflection.  The  greater  part 
mankind  are  naturally  apt  to  be  affirmative  and  do 
matical  in  their  opinions ;  and  while  they  see  obje< 
only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  counterpoi 
ing  argument,  they  throw  themselves  precipitately  in 
the  principles  to  which  they  are  inclined;  nor  ha 
they  any  indulgence  for  those  who  entertain  opposi 
sentiments.  To  hesitate  or  balance  perplexes  thi 
understanding,  checks  their  passion,  and  suspends  th^ 
action.  They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  they  esca 
from  a  state  which  to  them  is  so  uneasy;  and  th 
think  that  they  can  never  remove  themselves  far  enou| 
from  it  by  the  violence  of  their  affirmations  and  obs 
nacy  of  their  belief.  But  could  such  dogmatical  re 
soners  become  sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities 
human  understanding,  even  in  its  most  perfect  stal 
and  when  most  acdurate  and  cautious  in  its  determin 
tions ;  such  a  reflection  would  naturally  inspire  the 
with  more  modesty  and  reserve,  and  diminish  the 
fond  opinion  of  themselves,  and  their  prejudice  again 
antagonists.  The  illiterate  may  reflect  on  the  dispoi 
tion  of  the  learned,  who,  amidst  all  the  advantages 
study  and  reflection,  are  commonly  still  diffident 
their  determinations :  And  if  any  of  the  learned  be  ii 
dined,  from  their  natural  temper,  to  haughtiness  ai 
obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism  might  aba 
their  pride,  by  showing  them,  that  the  few  advantag 
which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows,  a 
but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  pe 
plexity  and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  m 
ture.     In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  cai 
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tioii)  and  modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and 
decision,  ought  for  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reason- 
er. 

•  Another  species  of  mitigated  scepticism,  which  may 
be  of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubts  and  scruples, 
is  the  limitation  of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  under- 
standing. The  imagination  of  iiian  is  naturally  sub- 
lime, delighted  with  whatever  is  remote  and  extraordi- 
nary, and  running,  without  control,  into  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  space  and  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ob« 
jects  which  custom  has  rendered  too  familiar  to  it.  A 
correct  judgment  observes  a  contrary  method,  and, 
avoiding  all  distant  and  high  inquiries,  confines  itself 
to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fall  under  daily 
practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sublime  to- 
pics to  the  embellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so 
salutary  a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  service- 
able, than  to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force 
of  the  Pyrrhonian  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility  that 
any  thing  but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct  could 
firee  us  from  it.  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  phi- 
losophy, will  still  continue  their  researches;  because 
they  reflect,  that,  besides  the  immediate  pleasure  at- 
tending such  an  occupation,  philosophical  decisions  are 
nothing  but  the  reflections  of  common  life,  methodized 
and  corrected.  But  they  will  never  be  tempted  to  go 
beyond  common  life,  so  long  as  they  consider  the  im- 
perfection of  those  faculties  which  they  employ,  their 
narrow  reach,  and  their  inaccurate  operations.  Wliile 
we  cannot  give  a  satis&ctory  reason  why  we  believe, 
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after  a  thousand  experiments,  that  a  stone  will  fidl,  or 
fire  burn ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  ccmceming  any 
determination  which  we  may  form  with  r^^rd  to  the 
origin  of  worlds,  and  the  situation  of  nature  from,  and 
to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is, 
in  every  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make 
the  slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  objects, 
in  order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  find 
what  are  the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
sciences,  or  of  demonstration,  are  quantity  and  num* 
ber,  and  that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect 
species  of  knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere 
sophistry  and  illusion.  As  the  component  parts  of 
quantity  and  number  are  entirely  similar,  their  rela- 
tions become  intricate  and  involved ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  curious,  as  well  as  useful,  than  to  trace,  by  a 
variety  of  mediums,  their  equality  or  inequality  through 
their  different  appearances.  But  as  all  other  ideas  are 
clearly  distinct  and  different  from  each  other,  we  can 
never  advance  farther^  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  than  to 
observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  reflection, 
pronounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if  there  be 
any  difHculty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  undeterminate  meaning  of  words,  which  is 
corrected  by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides, 
cannot  be  known,  let  the  terms  be  ever  so  exactly  de* 
fined,  without  a  train  of  reasoning  and  inquiry.  But 
to  convince  us  of  this  proposition,  that  where  there  is  no 
property  there  can  be  no  injustice,  it  is  only  necessary 
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to  define  the  terms,  and  explain  injustice  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  prc^erty*  This  proposition  is,  indeed,  nodiing 
but  a  more  imperfect  definition.  It  is  the  same  case 
with  all  those  pretended  syllogistical  reasonings,  whieh 
may  be  found  in  every  other  branch  of  learning,  ex- 
cept the  sciences  of  quantity  and  number ;  and  these 
may  safely,  I  thinks  be  pronounced  the  only  proper 
objects  of  knowledge  and  demonstration. 

All  other  inquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  &ct 
and  existence;  and  these  are  evidently  incapable  of 
demonstration.  Whatever  is  may  not  be.  No  nega- 
tion of  a  fact  can  involve  a  contradiction.  The  non* 
existence  of  any  being,  without  exception,  is  as  clear 
and  distinct  an  idea  as  its  existence.  The  proposition 
which  affirms  it  not  to  be,  however  fidse,  is  no  less  con- 
ceivable and  intelligible,  than  that  which  affirms  it  to- 
be.  The  case  is  different  with  the  sciences,  properly 
so  called.  Every  proposition  which  is  not  true  is  there 
confiised  and  unintelligible.  That  the  cube  root  of  64 
is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  is  a  false  proposition,  and  can 
never  be  distinctly  conceived.  But  that  Caesar,  or  the 
angel  Gabriel,  or  any  being  never  existed,  may  be  a 
false  proposition,  but  still  is  perfectly  conceivable,  and 
implies  no  contradiction. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  from  its  cause  orits  effect ;  and 
these  arguments  are  founded  entirely  on  experience. 
If  we  reason  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to 
produce  any  thing.  The  falling  of  a  pebble  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a 
man  control  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  ex- 
perience which  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence 
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SECTION  L 

'  1.  Some  objects  produce  immediately  an  agreeable 
sensation,  by  the  original  structure  of  oiir  organs,  and 
Are  thence  denominated  Good;  as  others,  from  their 
immediilte  disagreeable  sensation,  acquire  the  appella^ 
tion  of  Evil.  Thus  moderate  waiinth  is  agreeable  and 
good  i  eitcessive  heat  painful  and  evil. 

Some  objects  agaiii,  by  being  naturally  conformable 
or  contrary  to  pas^n,  excite  an  agreeable  6r  painful 
sensation ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  Evil.  The 
punishment  of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is 
good ;  the  sickness  of  a  companion,  by  affecting  friend-* 
ship,  is  eviL 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arises,  produces^  | 
various  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light)  * 
in  which  it  is  surveyed. 

n2 
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When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable^  it  produces 
Joy*  When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises 
Grief  or  Sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  fpyes  rise 
to  Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncer^ 
tainty  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply^  and 
Aversion  from  evil.  The  Will  exerts  itself  when 
either  the  presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the 
evil,  may  be  attained  by  any  action  of  the  mind  or 
body. 

S.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  whichy 
being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil, 
are  mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to 
another,  and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an 
object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary^ 
The  imagination  or  understanding,  call  it  which  you 
please,  fluctuates  between  the  opposite  views;  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  it,  by  reason  of  the 
opposition  of  causes  or  chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The 
pro  and  con  of  the  question  alternately  prevail;  and 
the  mind,  surveying  the  objects  in  their  opposite  causes^ 
finds  such  a  contrariety  as  destroys  all  certainty  or  estab- 
lished opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  which  we 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion ;  it  is 
evident  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression 
of  joy  or  sorrow.    An  object,  whose  existence  we  de» 
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sire,  gives  satisfaction,  when  we  think  o{  those  causes 
which  produce  it,  and  for  the  same  reason,  excites  grief 
or  uneasiness  from  the  opposite  ccmsidfcration.  So  that, 
as  the  understanding,  in  probable  questions,  is  divided 
between  the  contrary  points  of  view,  the  heart  must, 
in  the  same  manner,  be  divided  between  opposite  mo- 
tions. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  human  mind,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, that  with  regard  to  the  passions,  it  is  not  like  a 
wind  instrument  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all 
the  notes,  immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath 
ceases ;  but  rather  resembles  a  string-instrument,  wher^ 
after  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  some  sound, 
which  gradually  and  insensibly  decays.  The  imagina^ 
tion  is  extremely  quick  and  agile;  but  the  passions,  in 
comparison,  are  slow  and  restive :  For  which  reason, 
when  any  object  is  presented,  which  afibrds  a  variety  of 
views  to  the  one  and  emotions  to  the  other;  though  the 
fimcy  may  change  its  views  with  great  celerity,  each 
stroke  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of  pas- 
sion, but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  con- 
founded with  the  othej.  According  as  the  probability 
inclines  to  good  or  evil,  the  passion  of  grief  or  joy  pre*- 
dominates  in  the  composition ;  and  these  passions  being 
intermingled  by  means  of  the  contrary  views  of  the 
imagination,  produce  by  the  union  the  passions  of  hope 
and  fear. 

4.  As  this  theory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  a^ 
long  with  it,  we  shall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs. 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can 
be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  sii- 
tuation,  the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the 
mind  has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  i& 
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tost  with  the  greatest  uncertainty*     Throw  in  a  super!* 
or  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of  grief,  you  im?  - 
mediately  see  that  passion  difiuse  itself  over  the  com- 
position,  and  tincture  it  into  fear*     Increase  the  proba* 
bili^,  and  by  that  means  the  griefs  the  fear  prevails 
still  more  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the 
joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.    After  you 
have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish  th<B  griei^  by> 
a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased  it,  to  wit, 
by  diminishmg  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  eyery  moment,  till  it 
changes  insensibly  into  hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow 
degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  com- 
position by  the  increase  of  the  probability*    Are  not^ 
these  as  plain  proofs,  Uiat  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope 
are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proo^ 
that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prisms- 
is  a  composition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish 
or  increase  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail 
proportionably,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  ob- 
ject is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ; 
or  when,  though  tlie  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of 
proofs  or  presurnptions  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
Both  these  kinds  of  probability  c^use  fear  and  hope, 
which  must  proceed  from  that  property  in  which  they 
agree ;  namely,  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which 
they  bestow  on  the  passion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views, 
which  is  common  to  both. 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly 
causes  hope  or  fear;  because  probability,  producing 
an  inconstant  and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occa- 
sions naturally  a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  pas- 
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slon«  But  we  may  observe,  that,  wherever  from  other 
causes  this  mixture  can  be  produced^  the  passions  of 
fear  and  hope  will  arise,  even  thou^  there  be  no  pro- 
bability. 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely  possible,  sometimes  pro- , 
duces  fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great.    A  man 
cannot  think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without 
trembling,  if  he  runs  the  least  risk  of  suffering  them. 
The  smallness  of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the . 
greatness  of  the  evil. 

But  even  impossible  evils  caus^  fear;  as  when  we 
tremble  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  though  we  Idiow 
ourselves  to  be  in  perfect  sencdrity,  and  have  it  in  our 
dboice  whether  we  will  advance  a  step  fSurther.  The 
immediate  presence  of  the  evH  influences  the  ima- 
gination, and  produces  a  species  of  belief;  but  beibg 
opposed  by  the  reflection  on  our  security,  that  belief  is 
immediately  retracted,  and  causes  the  same  kind  of 
passion,  as  when,  from  a  contrariety  of  chances,  con- 
trary passions  are  produced. 

£vils,  which  are  certaiuj  have  sometimes  the  same 
eflect  as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong 
prison,  without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The 
evil  is  here  fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage 
to  fix  upon  it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  a  pas- 
sion of  a  similar  appearance  with  fear. 
v^  7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain 
AS  to  its.ejnstencef  but  also  as  to  its  kindj  that  fear  or 
hope  arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons 
is  suddenly  killed,  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event, 
would  not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  informa- 
lion  which  of  his  soim  he  had  lost.    Though  each  &ide 
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of  the  qoettioB  produces  here  the  same  pasaon,  that 
passioii  cannot  settle,  but  receives  from  the  imagina- 
tio%  which  is  unfixed,  a  tremulous  unsteady  motion^ 
resembling  the  mixture  and  contention  of  grief  and 

joy. 

6.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertain^  have  a  strong  con* 
nexion  with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any 
opposition  of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which 
they  present  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any 
malady,  I  should  feel  more  anxiety  upon  his  account 
than  if  he  were  present;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only 
incapable  of  giving  him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judg^ 
ing  concerning  the  event  of  his  sickness.  There  are  a 
thousand  little  circumstances  of  his  situation  and  con-' 
dition  which  I  desire  to  know ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  prevent  that  fluctuation  and  uncertain^^ 
ao  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  remarked  this 
phenomenon. 


Ut  aindtnt  implumibiii  pulUi  atw 
SeipentOtm  alUpfus  timet 

Magis  relictii ;  non,  ut  idiity  amili 
Lifttun  plus  pnneiitibiu* 


A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  fears 
and  apprehensions,  though  she  expects  nothing  but 
pleasure.  The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  the  new- 
ness and  greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass 
the  mind,  that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion 
to  fix  itself. 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re* 
mark,  in  general,  tliat  when  contrary  passions  arise 
from  objects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  -pkace 
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alternately.  Thus  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  loss 
of  a  law- suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind 
running  fi'om  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object; 
with  whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can 
scarcely  temper  the  one  aflTection  with  the  other,  and 
remain  between  them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the 
same  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains  some- 
thing adverse  and  something  prosperous  in  its  diffe- 
rent circumstances.  For  in  that  case,  both  the  pas- 
sions, mingling  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  rela- 
tion, often  become  mutually  destructive,  and  leave- the 
mind  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

But  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of 
good  and  evil,  but  is  considered  as  probable  or  impro- 
bable in  any  degree;  in  that  case,  the  contrary  passions' 
will  both  of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  .and 
yistead  of  balancing  and  tempering  ^ach  other,  will 
subsist  together,  and  by  their  union  produce  a  th.'«  d 
impression  or  affection,  such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we 
shall  explam  more  fully  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in 
this  affair.  In  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  /o- 
tatty  different^  the  passions  are  like  two  opposite  liquors 
in  different  bottles,  which  have  no  influence  on  each 
other.  If  the  objects  be  intimately  connected^  the  pas- 
sions are  like  an  alkali  and  an  acidf  which,  being  min- 
gled, destroy  each  other.  If  the  relation  be  more  im- 
pei^ct,  and  consist  in  the  contradictory  views  of  the 
same  object,  the  passions  are  like  oil  and  vinegar, 
which,  however  mingled,  never  perfectly  unite  and  in«« 
corporate. 

The  effect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of 
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tbem  is  predominant,  and  swallows  up  the  other^  sbaU 
be  explain^  afterwards. 


SECTION  11. 

1.  Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned,  which 
arise  from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversion  to 
evil,  there  are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  and  imply  mor^  than  one  vi^w  or  considera* 
don.  Thus  P^de  is  a  certain  satisfacti<m  in  oursdvesy 
on  account  of  some  accomplishment  or  possession 
which  we  enjoy :  Humility^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  on  account  of  spme  defect 
or  infirmity. 

Lone  or  Friendship  is  a  complacency  in  another,  on- 
account  of  his  accomplishments  or  services :  Hatred^ 
thp  contrary. 

2.  In  these  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvious 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  object  of  the  passion 
and  its  cause.  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self: 
The  cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence  in  the 
former  case ;  some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of 
love  and  hatred  is  some  other  person :  The  causes,  in 
like  manner,  are  either  excellences  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  the  causes  are 
what  excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind 
directs  its  views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our 
merit,  for  instance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to 
pride  to  turn  our  view  on  ourselves  with  complacency 
and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  nume- 
rous and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and 
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simple,  it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  consider 
what  the  circumstance  is  in  which  all  these  various 
causes  agree ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  ther^^^ 
cient  caus^  yf  ^f^-  p|y«i<in^  We  shall  begjn  wiupnoe 
and  humility. 

.  3.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions, 
we  must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though 
they  have  a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both 
of  the  understanding  and  passions,  are  not  commonly 
much  insisted  on  by  philpsophers.  The  ^rst  of  these 
is  the  association  of  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which 
we  make  an  easy  transition  from  one  idea  to  another. 
However  uncertain  and  changeable  our  thoughts  may 
be,  they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method  in 
their  changes.  They  usually  pass,  with  regularity, 
from  one  object  to  what  resembles  it,  is  contiguous  to 
it,  or  produced  by  it. '  When  one  idea  is  present  to 
the  imagination,  any  other,  united  by  these  relations, 
naturally  fpllows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facility^  by 
means  of  that  intrpduption. 

The  second  property,  which  I  sha]l  observe  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emo- 
tions. All  resembling  impressions-are  connected  toge- 
ther ;  and  no  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally 
follow.  Grief  and  disappointment  give  rise  to  anger, 
anger  to  envy,  enyy  to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again. 
In  like  manner,  our  temper,  when  eleyated  with  joy, 
naturally  throws  itself  into  love,  generosity,  courage 
pride,  and  pthe^  resembling  affections. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds 
of  association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made 


>  See  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sect  IIJL 
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where  they  both  ooocor  in  the  same  oligect  Thus,  a 
man  who,  by  an  injary  received  from  another,  is  very 
much  discomposed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to 
find  a  hundred  subjects  of  hatred^  discontent,  impa- 
tience, fear,  and  other  uneasy  passions ;  eqiecially  if 
he  can  discover  these  sulijects  in  or  near  the  person 
who  was  the  object  of  his  first  emotion.  Those  prin- 
ciples, which  forward  the  transition  of  ideas,  here  con* 
cur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  passions ;  and  both, 
uniting  in  <me  action,  bestow  on  the  mind  a  double 
inyulse. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  firom  an  e- 
legant  writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
manner : "  ^  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that 
is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more 
pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
$ame  object,  so  it  is  enable  of  receiving  new  satisfac- 
tion by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.  Thus,  any 
continual  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  wa- 
ters, awakens  every  moment  to  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, and  makes  him  more  attentive  to  the  several 
beauties  of  the  place  that  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if 
there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  imagination,  and  make 
even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear 
more  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses  recom- 
mend each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together  than 
where  they  enter  the  mind  separately :  as  the  different 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set 
off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from 
the  advantage  of  the  situation. '  In  these  phenomena 
we  may  remark  the  association  both  of  impressions  and 
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ideas,  9ls  well  as  tbe  matual  assistance  these  associations 
lend  to  each  other. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  both  these  species  of  reladgn 
have  place^in  producim 

le 

Idi  regard  to  the  firdt  relation,  that  of  ideas,  there 
Can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  proud  of  must, 
in  some  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  always  our 
knowledge,  our  sense,  beauty,  possessions,  fiunily,  oti 
which  we  value  ourselves.  Self,  which  is  the  o^eci 
of  the  passion,  must  still  be  related  to  that  quality  ot 
circumstance  which  causes  the  passion.  Iliere  must 
be  a  connexion  between  them ;  an  easy  transition  of 
the  imagination ;  or  a  facility  of  the  conception  in  pas-* 
sing  from  one  to  the  other.  Where  this  connexion  is 
wanting,  no  object  can  either  excite  pride  or  humility  | 
and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connexion,  the  more  you 
weaken  the  passion* 

5.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  be 
a  like  relad<m  of  in^pressions  or  sentiments,  wherever 
pride  or  humility  is  felt;  whether  the  circumstance^ 
which  causes  the  passion,  previously  excites  a  senti- 
ment similar  to  the  passion ;  and  whether  there  be  an 
easy  transfusion  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  feeling  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeable;  of 
humility,  painfuL  An  agreeable  sensation  is,  there- 
fore, related  to  the  former ;  a  painful  to  the  latter^ 
And  if  we  iSnd,  after  examination,  that  every  object 
which  produces  pride,  produces  also  a  separate  pleat- 
sure,  and  every  object  which  causes  humility,  excites 
in  like  manner  a  separate  uneasiness ;  we  must  allow, 
in  that  case,  that  the  present  theory  is  fully  proved  and 
ascertained*  The  double  relation  of  ideas  and  senU- 
menia  will  be  acknowledged  incontestable* 
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6.  To  begin  with  personal  .irierit  and  demerit,  the 
most  obvious  causes  o^K^e  j^sions ;  it  woutd  oe  en- 
tirely foreign  to  our  preselit  pnipose  to  examine  die 
foundation  of  moral  distinctions.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe^  that  the  foregoing  theory  concemiiig  the  ori- 
gin of  the  passioni^  may  be  defended  on  any  hjrpothesis. 
The  most  probable  system,  which  has  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  is, 
that  either  from  a  primary  constitution  of  nature,  or 
from  a  sense  of  public  or  private  interest,  certain  cha* 
meters,  upon  the  very  view  and  contemplation,  pro- 
duce uneasiness;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite 
pleasure.  The^  uneasiness  and  satisfaction  produced  in 
the  spectator,  *are  essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  ap- 
prove of  a  character,  is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  ap- 
pearance. To  disapprove  of  it,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an 
uneasiness.  The  pain  and  pleasure,  therefore,  being 
in  a  manner  the  primary  source  of  blame  or  praise, 
must  also  be  the  causes  of  all  their  effects,  and  conse- 
quentiy,  the  causes  of  pride  and  humility,  which  are 
the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that  distinction. 

But  supposing  this  theory  of  morals  should  not  be 
received;  it  is  still  evident  that  pain  and  pleasure,  if 
not  the  sources  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inse- 
parable from  them.  A  generous  and  noble  character 
afibrds  a  satisfaction  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  though  only  in  a  poem  or  fable,  never 
fails  to  charm  and  delight  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
cruelty  and  treachery  displease  from  their  very  nature ; 
nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile  us  to  these  qualities, 
either  in  ourselves  or  others.  Virtue,  therefore,  pro- 
duces always  a  pleasure  distinct  from  the  pride  or  self- 
satisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  uneasiness  se- 
parate from  the  humility  or  remorse. 
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But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not 
from  those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  common  systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined 
parts  of  moral  duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a 
connexion  with  pleasure  or  uneasiness.  Nothing  flatters 
our  vani^  more  than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit, 
good  humour,  or  any  other  accomplishment ;  and  no- 
thing gives  us  a  more  sensible  mortification,  than  a  disap- 
pointment in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.  No  one  haa 
ever  been  able  to  tell  precisely  what  wit  is,  and  to  show 
why  such  a  system  of  thought  must  be  received  un- 
der that  denomination,  and  such  another  rejected. 
It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concerning  it ;  nor 
aie  we  possessed  of  any  other  standard  by  which  we 
can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.  Now  what  is  this 
laslef  from  which  true  and  fidse  wit  in  a  manner  re- 
ceive their  being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can 
have  a  title  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  It  is 
plainly  nothing  but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true 
wit,  and  of  disgust  from  fiedse,  without  our  being  ab}e 
to  tell  the  reasons  of  that  satisfaction  or  uneasiness. 
The  power  of  exciting  these  opposite  sensations  is, 
therefore,  the  very  essence  of  true  or  fidse  wit;  and 
consequently,  the  cause  of  that  vanity  or  mortification 
which  arises  firom  one  or  the  other. 
:  7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and 
^atis&ction ;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  what- 
ever sulgect  it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in 
an  animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  de- 
formity belong  to  our  own  fiu:e,  shape,  or  person,  this 
pleasure  or  uneasiness  is  converted  into  pride  and  hu- 
.mility,  as  having  in  this  case  all  the  circumstances  re- 
qiusite  to  produce  a  perfect  transition,  according  to  the 
present  theory. 
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It  would  seem  that  thie  very  essence  of  beauty  con- 
sists in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure*  All  its  e£fectS| 
therefore,  must  proceed  from  this  circumstance :  And 
if  beauty  is  so  universally  the  subject  of  vani^,  it  is 
mily  from  its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we 
may  observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is 
either  useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of 
pride ;  and  the  contrary  of  humility.  These  qualities 
agree  in  producing  a  separate  pleasure,  and  agree  in 
nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  he  have  made,  the 
dangers  to  vAilch  we  have  been  exposedt  as  well  as  of  our 
surpriUng  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the 
origin  of  vulgar  lying,  where  men,  without  any  interest^ 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extm> 
ordinary  events,  which  are  either  the  fictions  of  thdr 
brain,  or,  if  true,  have  no  ccmnexion  with  themselves. 
Their  fruitful  invention  supplies  them  with  a  variety  of 
adventures ;  and  where  that  talent  is  wanting,  they  ap- 
propriate such  as  belong  to  others,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  vanity.  For  between  that  passion  and  the  senti- 
ment of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a  close  connexion. 

6.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  miiid  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural 
and  more  immediate  causes,  we  find  by  experience^ 
that  many  othef  objects  produce  these  affections.  We 
found  vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  and  other 
external  objects,  as  well  as  upon  personal  merit  and 
accomplishments.  This  happens  when  external  objects 
acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are 
associated  or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in 
the  ocean,  a  well  proportioned  animal  in  a  forest,  and 
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indeed  any  thing  which  neither  belongs  nor  is  related 
.  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  influence  on  our  vanity,  what* 
ever  extraordinary  qualities  it  may  be  endowed  with^ 
and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration  it  may 
naturally  occasion.  It  must  be  someway  associated 
with  us  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.  Its  idea  must 
hang,  in  a  manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves;  and  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  na^ 
tural. 

Men  are  vaili  of  the  beauty  either  oi  their  country  or 
their  county,  or  even  o(  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is 
related  to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure 
is,  by  the  supposition,  related  to  self,  tha  object  oi 
pride.  By  this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
a  transition  is  made  from  one  to  the  other.  Men  are 
also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  are  born;  of  the  fertility  of  their  native 
soil ;  of  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or  victuals 
produced  by  it ;  of  the  softness  or  force  of  their  lan- 
guage, with  other  particulars  of  that  kind.  These  ob- 
jects have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feel- 
ing, taste,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causes 
of  pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  above  ex- 
plained ? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  Canity  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  and  affect  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in 
comparison  of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled. 
These  persons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  sur- 
rounded with  their  countrymen,  that  the  strong  rehu- 
tion  between  them  and  their  own  nation  is  shared 
with  so  many,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  lost  to  them; 
whereas,  that  distant  reliction  to  a  foreign  country, 
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which  is  formed  by  their  having  seen  it,  and  lived  in  it, 
is  augmented  by  their  considering  how  few  have  done 
the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire  the 
beauty,  utility,  and  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad, 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Since  we  can  be  vain  of  a  country,  climate,  or  any  in- 
animate object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us,  it  is  no 
wonder  we  should  be  vain  of  the  qualities  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  any  qualities  which,  when  be- 
longing to  ourselves,  produce  pride,  produce  also,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  same  afiection,  when  discovered  in  per- 
sons related  to  us.  The  beauty,  address,  merit,  credit, 
and  honours  of  their  kindred,  are  carefully  displayed 
by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  sources  of  their 
vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire^ 
in  order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has 
any  connexion  with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of 
them,  and  are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  a- 
mong  our  friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being 
regarded  as  our  nearest  relations ;  every  one  naturally 
affects  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended 
from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  honourable  ances- 
tors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  are 
glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their 
ancestors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninterrupt- 
ed proprietors  of  the  same  portion  of  land,  and  that 
their  family  has  never  changed  its  possessions,  or  been 
transplanted  into  any  other  county  or  province.  It  is  an 
additional  subject  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that 
these  possessions  have  been  transmitted  through  a  de- 
scent, composed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  the  honours 
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and  fortune  have  never  passed  through  any  female. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  these  phenomena  firom  the 
foregouig  theory. 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
&mily,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex.*" 
tent  of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  re* 
spect  all  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstances 
joined  to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which 
are  supposed  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself,  upon  ao 
count  of  his  connexion  with  them*  Since  therefore  the 
passion  depends  on  the  connexion,  whatever  strength- 
ens  the  connexion  must  also  increase  the  passion,  and 
whatever  weakens  the  connexion  must  diminish  the 
passion.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  sameness  of  the 
possessions  must  strengthen  the  relations  of  ideas,  aris- 
ing from  blood  and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fancy  witji 
greater  facility  from  one  generation  to  another;  from 
the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity,  who  are  both 
their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this  fiudlity,  the 
sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  excites  a 
greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the 
honours  and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  malesy 
widiout  their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an 
obvious  quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination 
naturally  turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  consider- 
able; and  where  two  objects  are  presented,  a  small 
and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves  the  former,  and  dwells 
entirely  on  the  latter.  This  is  the  reason  why  chil- 
dren commonly  bear  their  father's  name,  and  are  es- 
teemed to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to 
his  family.  And  though  the  mother  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  superior  qualities  to  the  father^  as  oflen  hap- 
pens, the  general  rule  pttvails,  notwithstanding  the 
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exception,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  shall  be 
explained  afterwards.  Nay,  even  when  a  superiority 
of  any  kind  is  so  great,  or  when  any  other  reasons 
have  such  an  effect  as  to  make  the  children  rather  re- 
present the  mother's  family  than  tlie  father's,  the  ge* 
neral  rule  still  retains  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  weaken 
the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  breach  in  the  line  of 
ancestors.  The  imagination  runs  not  along  them 
with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer  the  ho« 
nour  and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of 
the  sanie  name  and  family  so  readily,  as  when  the 
transition  is  conformable  to  tlie  general  rule,  and 
passes  through  the  male  line,  from  father  to  son,  or 
from  brother  to  brother. 

9.  But  fvopertyi  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  and 
authority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  these  passions.  * 


*  That  property  is  a  speciei  of  rekuion,  whfch  produces  a  oonnrzioii 
between  the  person  and  the  object,  is  evident.  The  imagination  paaaet 
naturally  and  easily  from  tlie  consideration  of  a  field  to  that  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs.  It  may  only  be  asked,  how  this  relation  is  re- 
solvable into  any  of  those  three,  vix.  causation ^  contiguity,  and  reMcm" 
blance,  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  the  only  connecting  principles 
among  ideas  ?  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  tiling  is  to^  be  the  sole  per- 
son who,  by  the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  procure  the  per- 
son the  exercise  of  it,  and  in  fact  does  commonly  procure  him  that  ad- 
vantage ;  for  rights  which  had  no  influence,  and  never  took  place,  wouM 
be  no  rights  at  all.  Now,  a  person  who  disposes  of  an  object,  and 
reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is 
affected  by  iu  Property,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  causatijn.  It  enables 
the  person  to  produce  alterations  on  the  object,  and  it  supposes  that  h& 
condition  is  improved  and  altered  iu  It  is  indeed  the  relation  the 
interesting  of  any,  and  occurs  the  most  frequently  to  the  mind,  l  4 
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Every  thing  belonging  to  a  Tain  man  is  the  best  that 
is  any  where  to  be  found.     His  houses,  equipi^,  fur- 
niture, clothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  all  others  in  his 
conceit ;  and  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that,  from  the  least 
advantage  inr  any  of  these,  he  draws  a  new  subject  of 
pride  and  vanity.     His  wine,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
has  a  finer  flavour  than  any  other;  his  cookery  is  more 
exquisite ;  his  table  more  orderly ;  his  servants  more 
expert ;  the  air  in  which  he  lives  more  healthful ;   the 
soil  whidi  he  cultivates  more  fertile ;  his  fruity  ripen 
earlier,  and  to  greater  perfection  :  Such  a  thing  is  re- 
markable for  its  novelty ;  such  another  for  its  antiqui- 
ty :  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  famous  artist ;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.    All  ob- 
jects, in  a  word,  which  are  useful,  beautiful  or  surpris- 
ing, or  are  related  to  such,  may,  by  means  of  proper- 
ty, give  rise  to  this  passion.     These  all  agree  in  giv- 
ing pleasure.     This  alone  is  common  to  them;  and 
therefore  must  be  the  quality  that  produces  the  pas- 
sion, which  is  their  common  effect.     As  every  new  in- 
stance is  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  instances  are 
here  without  number,  it  would  seem  that  this  theory  is 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  a- 
greeable;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  I  'W 
objects  of  vanity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  that  passion. 

10.  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  affected 
by  society  and  sympathy ;  and  it  is  dmost  impossible 
for  us  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment  againsp 
the  universal  consent  of  every  one  with  whom  we  have 
any  friendship  or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opi- 
nions, those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour,  how- 
ever lofiy  or  presuming,  aire^  at  bottom,  the  frailest 
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and  the  most  easily  shaken  by  the  coDtradicti<m  and 
opposition  of  others.  Our  great  concern,  in  this  case^ 
makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  our  passions  upon 
the  watch :  Our  consciousness  of  partiality  still  makes 
us  dread  a  mistake :  And  the  very  difficult  of  judging 
concerning  an  object,  which  is  neter  set  at  a  due  dis* 
lance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opinions  of  others 
who  are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concern^ 
ing  us.  Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with  which 
all  mankind  are  possessed.  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and 
confirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not 
from  any  original  passion,  that  they  seek  the  applauses 
of  others.  And  when  a  man  desires  to  be  praised,  it 
is  for  the  same  reason  that  it  beauty  is  pleased  with 
surveying  herself  in  a  favourable  looking-glass,  and 
seeing  the  reflection  of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difiicult,  in  all  points  of  speculation,  to 
distinguish  a  cause  which  increases  an  efiect,  from  one 
which  solely  produces  it,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  the 
phenomena  seem  pretty  strong  and  satisfactory  in  con- 
firmation of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satisfaction  from  the  ap- 
probation of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  ap- 
prove of,  than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  de- 
spise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  suffrage  of  those  who  are  shy  and  backward  in 
giving  praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and 
enjoyment,  if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  fa- 
vourites, every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his 
countenance  and  protection. 
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Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  con- 
cur  with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  those  quali- 
ties in  which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favour- 
able suffrages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  autho- 
rities, or  as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if 
the  opinions  of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  sub- 
ject than  in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject. 

11.  Thus  few  objects,  however  related  to  us,  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excito^  a 
great  degree  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction,  unliBss  they 
be  also  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation 
of  the  spectators.  What  disposition  of  mind  so  desir-^ 
able  as  the  peaceful,  resigned,  contented,  which  rea- 
dily submits  to  all  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and 
preserves  a  constant  serenity  amidst  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes and  disappointments?  Yet  this  disposition, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is 
seldom  the  foundation  of  great  vanity  or  self-applause ; 
having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and  rather 
cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour  and 
conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  ffi^ 
cumstance,  as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  the 
production  of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in 
this  affair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  ob- 
ject What  is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs,  gives  little  joy,  and 
less  pride.  We  are  not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing 
itself;  and  are  istill  less  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of 
self-satis&ction  upon  its  account.    We  foriesee  and  an- 
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ticipate  its  change,  which  makes  us  little  satisfied  with 
the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to .  ourselves,  whose 
exbtence  is  more  durable,  by  which  means  its  incon- 
stancy appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridiculous  to 
make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion,  on  account  of  a 
quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter  du- 
ration, and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our 
existence.  ^ 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that 
the  objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value, 
must  be  peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with 
a  few  ofibers.  The  advantages  of  sunshine,  good  wea- 
ther, a  happy  climate,  &c.  distinguish  us  not  from  any 
of  our  companions,  and  give  us  no  prefS^nce  or  supe- 
riority. Tlie  comparison,  which  we  are  every  moment 
apt  to  make,  presents  no  inference  to  our  advantage ; 
and  we  still  remain,  notwithstanding  these  enjoyments^ 
on  a  level  with  all  our  friends  and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sicknqps  vary  incessantly  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in 
either,  these  nccidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in 
a  manner  separated  from  us,  and  are  not  considered  as 
a  foundation  for  vanity  or  buniiliation.  But  wherever 
a  malady  of  any  kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution, 
that  we  no  longer  entertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from 
that  moment  it  dam])s  our  self-conceit,  as  is  evident  in 
old  men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  con- 
sideration of  their  acre  and  infirmities.  They  endea- 
vour,  as  long  as  possible,  to  conceal  their  blindness 
and  dcafnoss,  their  rheums  and  gouts ;  nor  do  they 
ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  young  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every 
headach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into,  yet  no  topic  is 
piore  proper  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  en- 
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tertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature  than  this,  that  we 
are  every  moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmi- 
ties. This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  and  sickness  are 
in  themselves  proper  causes  of  humility ;  though  the 
custom  of  estimating  every  thing  by  comparison,  more 
than  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  value,  makes  us  over- 
look those  calamities  which  we  find  incident  to  every 
one,  and  caji^s  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and 
character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others, 
and  are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them :  Of 
the  epilepsy ;  because  it  give§  a  horror  to  every  one 
present:  Of  the  itch;  because  it  is  infectious:  Of  the 
king's  evil ;  because  it  oflen  goes  to  posterity*  Men 
always  consider  the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judg- 
ment of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on 
these  passions,  is  general  rtdes^  by  which  we  form  a 
notion  of  different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power 
or  riches  of  which  they  are  possessed ;  and  tliis  notion 
is  not  changed  by  any  peculiarities  of  the  health  or 
temper  of  the  persons,  which  may  deprive  tiiem  of  all 
enjoyment  in  their  possessions.  Custom  readily,  car- 
ries us  beyond  the  just  bounds  in  our  passions,  as  well 
as  in  our  reasonings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  pas- 
sions very  much  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effects  of 
all  the  principles  of  internal  mechanism,  which  we  here 
exp^n.  For  it  seems  evident,  that  if  a  person  fuU 
grown,  and  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  on 
a  sudden  transported  into  our  world,  he  would  be  much 
embarrassed  with  every  object,  and  would  not  readily 
determine  what  degree  of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or 
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humility,  or  of  any  other  passion,  should  be  excited  by 
it.  The  passions  are  often  varied  by  very  inconsider- 
able principles ;  and  these  do  not  always  play  with  per- 
fect regularity,  especially  on  the  first  trial.  But  as 
custom  or  practice  has  brought  to  light  all  these  prin- 
ciples, and  has  settled  the  just  value  of  every  thing, 
this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy  production 
of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general  es- 
tablished rules,  in  the  proportions  which  we  ought  to 
observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties  that 
may  arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  a^- 
scribe  to  particular  passions,  and  which  may  be  esteem- 
ed too. refined  to  operate  so  universally  and  certainly 
as  they  are  found  to  do. 


SECTION  III. 

1.  In  running  over  all  the  causes  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility,  it  would  readily 
occur,  that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  from 
ourselves  to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  ob- 
ject of  love  or  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt.  The  vir- 
tue, genius,  beauty,  family,  riches,  and  authority  of 
others,  beget  favourable  sentiments  in  their  behalf; 
and  their  vice,  folly,  deformity,  poverty  and  meanness, 
excite  the  contrary  sentiments.  The  double  relation 
of  impressions  and  ideas  still  operates  on  these  passions 
of  love  and  hatred,  as  on  the  former  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility. Whatever  gives  a  separate  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  connected  with 
him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  affection  or  disgust. 
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Hence,  too»  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  oi)e  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem 
of  our  friendship. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied 
a  relation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  rela- 
tion would  have  no  influence.  * 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us 
by  blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  pro- 
fession, or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  us,  because  we  enter  easily  and  familiarly  into 
his  sentiments  and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or 
new  to  us :  Our  imagination,  passing  from  self,  which 
is  ever  intimately  present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along 
the  relation  or  connexion,  and  conceives  with  a  full 
sympathy  the  person  who  is  nearly  related  to  self.  He 
renders  himself  immediately  acceptable,  and  is  at  once 
on  an  easy  footing  with  us :  No  distance,  no  reserve 
has  place,  where  the  person  introduced  is  supposed  so 
closely  connected  with  us. 

Relation  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or 
acquaintance  in  exciting  affection,  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satisfaction  which,  in  both  cases,  attend 
our  intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the 
friendship. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  fol- 
lowed by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and 
anger.  It  is  this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguish- 
es these  affections  from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride 
and  humility  are  pure  emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended 


^  The  afiectioii  of  parents  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  original 
instinct.  The  affection  towards  other  relations  depends  on  the  princi- 
ples here  eiplaincd. 
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with  any  desire,  and  not  immediately  exciting  us  to  ac- 
tion. But  love  and  hatred  are  not  complete  within 
themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emotion  which  they  pro* 
duce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something  farther.  Love 
is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness  to  the  per- 
son beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery;  as  hatred 
produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to  the 
happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  desires 
seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with  the 
passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  na- 
ture of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no 
preceding  esteem  or  friendship ;  and  compassion  is  an 
uneasiness  in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to 
spring  from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his 
sufferings;  and  our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees 
from  the  lively  idea  to  the  real  feeling  of  another's 
misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any 
preceding  hatred  or  injury;  though  their  tendency  is 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill  will.  The 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  envy  and  malice.  The  more  unhappy  another 
is,  the  more  happy  do  we  ourselves  appear  in  our  con- 
ception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to^hat  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  rela- 
tion between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It 
is  not  a  resemblance  of  feeling  or  sentiment,  but  a  re- 
semblance of  tendency  or  direction.  Its  effect,  how- 
ever, is  the  same,  in  producing  an  association  of  pas- 
sions. Compassion  is  seldom  or  never  felt  without 
some  mixture  of  tenderness  or  friendship ;  and  envy  is 
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naturally  accompanied  with  anger  or  ill  will*  To  de- 
sire the  happiness  of  another,  from  whatever  motive,  is 
a  good  preparative  to  afiection;  and  to  delight  in  an- 
other's misery,  almost  unavoidably  begets  aversion  to- 
wards him. 

^ven  where  interest  is  the  fsource  of  our  concern,  it 
is  commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences. 
A  partner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of 
enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  con- 
tempt and  dislike:  But  when  these  misfortunes  are 
very  great,  or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  co- 
lours, they  excite  compassion,  and  tenderness,  and 
friendship.  How  is  this  contradiction  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  poverty  and  meanness  of  another,  in  their 
common  appearance,  gives  us  uneasiness,  by  a  species 
of  imperfect  sympathy ;  and  this  uneasiness  produces 
aversion  or  dislike,  from  the  resemblance  of  sentiment. 
But  when  we  enter  more  intimately  into  another's  con- 
cerns, and  wish  for  his  happiness,  as  well  as  feel  his 
misery,  friendship  or  good  will  arises  from  the  similar 
tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfor- 
tunes is  fresh  and  recent,  and  while  comparison  of  his 
present, unhappy  situation  with  his  former  prosperity 
operates  strongly  upon  us,  meets  with  compassion  and 
friendship.  After  these  ideas  are  weakened,  or  obliter- 
ated by  time,  he  is  in  danger  of  compassion  and  con- 
tempt. 

7.  In  respect,  there  is  a  mixture  of  humility  with  the 
esteem  or  affection :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of  pride. 

The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship 
or  affection.    The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is 
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rery  obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other, 
by  means  of  that  relation.  Were  there  no  other  phe* 
nomenon  to  reconcile  us  to  the  present  theory,  thb  a- 
kme,  methinks,  were  sufficient. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  double  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to 
each  other.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  il- 
lustrate these  principles  by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  pos- 
sessions of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them :  Be- 
cause these  objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which 
is  related  to  love ;  and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or 
connexion  with  the  person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards 
the  union  of  sentiments  according  to  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning. 

But,  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also 
related  to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his 
accomplishments  and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same 
double  relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on. 
The  person  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  thought  from  him  to  us;  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
cited by  his  advantages  and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and 
consequently  related  to  pride.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  people  are  naturally  vain  of  the  good  qualities  or 
high  fortune  of  their  friends  and  countrymen. 

8.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  orde 
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of  the  passions,  the  same  effect  does  not  follow.  We 
pass  easily  from  love  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity; 
but  not  from  the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though 
all  the  relations  be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who 
are  related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  difference  ?  The  transition  of  the 
imagination  to  ourselves,  from  objects  related  to  us,  is 
always  easy;  both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  &- 
cilitates  the  transition,  and  because  we  there  pass  from 
remoter  objects  to  those  which  are  contiguous.  But,  in 
passing  from  ourselves  to  objects  related  to  us,  though 
the  former  principle  forwards  the  transition  of  thought, 
yet  the  latter  opposes  it ;  and  consequently  there  is  not 
the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions  from  pride  to  love 
as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  in- 
spire us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another 
related  to  him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  en- 
titled to  our  friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great 
man  value  themselves,  and  are  valued  by  others,  on  ac- 
count of  that  relation.  The  force  of  the  double  rela- 
tion is  here  fully  displayed. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discover- 
ed. Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is 
observable,  that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween us  which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  proximity.  A  great  disproportion  cuts  off 
the  relation  of  the  ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  com- 
paring ourselves  with  what  is  remote  from  us,  or  dlr 
minishes  the  effects  of  the  comparison. 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  envy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  different  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different 
age.    AU  these  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
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least  weaken  the  comparison,  and  consequently  the  pas* 
sion. 

.  Tills,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great 
or  little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same 
species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes 
a  horse  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Welsh 
horse  are  seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and 
tlie  other  less,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that 
jpemark  of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or 
even  factious  divisions,  always  choose  to  call  in  a  fo- 
reign enemy  at  any  hazard,  ratlier  than  submit  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  Guicciardin  applies  this  remark  to  the 
wars  in  Italy ;  where  the  relations  between  the  diffe- 
rent states  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  of  name, 
language,  and  contiguity.  Yet  even  these  relations, 
when  joined  with  superiority,  by  making  the  comparir 
son  more  natural,  make  it  likewise  more  grievous,  and 
cause  men  to  search  for  some  other  superiority,  which 
may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and  by  that  means 
may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the  imagination. 
We  here  cannot  break  the  association,  we  feel  a  stronger 
desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  travellers,  though  commonly  lavish  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care  to 
depreciate  those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances.  Should 
an  author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was 
serious  and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous ; 
every  one  would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and 
would  blame  him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and 
criticism.  Yet  we  accuse  not  Prior  for  joining  his  Alma 
and  Solomon  in  the  same  volume ;  though  that  amiable 
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p<>et  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  in  the  melancholy  of  the  other.  Even  suppose 
the  reader  should  peruse  these  two  compositions  with* 
out  any  interval,  he  would  feel  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
the  change  of  the  passions.  Why?  but  because  he 
considers  these  performances  as  entirely  different ;  and 
by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progress  of  the 
^flections,  and  hinders  the  one  from  influencing  or  con- 
tradicting the  other. 

*  A  heroic  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  pior 
ture,  would  be  monstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictures 
of  so  opposite  a  character  in  the  same  chl^nber,  and 
even  close  together,  without  any  scruple.  ,        ; 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy 
transition  of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  in- 
fluence on  all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance 
which  forms  all  the«  relations  and. connexions  amongst 
objects.  We  know  no  real  connexion  between  one 
thing  and  another.  We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of 
one  thing  is  associated  with  that  of  another,  and  that 
the  imagination  makes  an  easy  transition  between  theml 
And  as  the  easy  transition  of  ideas  and  that  of  senti- 
ments mutually  assist  each  other,  we  might  before- 
hand expect,  that  this  principle  must  have  a  mfghty  in- 
fluence on  all  our  internal  movements  and  affections.' 
And  experience  sufficiently  confirms  tlie  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances :  Sup^ 
pose  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through 
a  country  to  which  we'  are  both  utter  strangers,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  a-^ 
greeable,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated,  this  may  serve 
to  put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow- 
Iraveller.  But  as  the  country  has  no  connexion  with 
myself  or  friend^  it  can  nevefbe  the  immediate  caus^ 

vol*.  IV.  p 
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either  of  sdf-Talne  or  of  regard  to  him :  And  th^rev 
fore,  if  I  fimnd  not  the  passion  on  some  other  ob- 
ject, which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer  relation^  mj 
emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  OTerflowiagi 
of  an  elevated  or  hmnane  disposition^  than  as  an  esta* 
blished  passicm.  But  supposii^  the  agreeaUe  proa* 
pect  bdbre  us  to  be  surveyed,  eifthfir  from  his  country* 
seat  or  from  mine ;  this  new  connexion  of  ideas  givea 
a  new  direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived 
from  the  prospect,  and  raisea  the  emotion  of  regard  or 
vanity  accordhig  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion^  There 
is  not  here,  methinks,  much  room  for  doubt  oc  diffi« 
culty. 


SECTION  V. 

1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can 
never,  of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  so  far  as  it  touches  some  passion  or 
affection.  Abstract  relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of 
curiosity,  not  of  volition.  And  matters  qffactj  where 
they  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  where  they  neither 
excite  desire  nor  aversion,  are  totally  indifferent ;  and 
whether  known  or  unknown,  whether  mistaken  or 
rightly  apprehended,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  mo* 
tive  to  action. 

2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called 
reason,  and  is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  dis- 
courses, is  nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion^ 
which  takes  a  comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its 
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object^  and  actuates  the  will,  without  exdtiiig  any  aeii^ 
aible  emotion.  A  man,  we  saj,  is  diligent  in  his  pto^ 
fession  from  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  calm  desire  of 
riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to  justice  from 
reason,  that  is,  from  a  calm  regard  to  public  good,  or 
to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

3.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves 
to  reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects 
of  what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near 
to  us,  and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  ex- 
ternal situation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper; 
and  by  that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emo- 
tion. Evil,  at  a  great  distance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  from 
reason  :  Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror^ 
fear,  and  is  the  object  of  passion. 

4.  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in 
ascribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of 
these  principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no 
influence.  Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  in- 
terest :  It  is  not  therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  which  always  influences  diem.  Men  often 
counteract  a  violent  passion  in  prosecution  of  their  dis- 
tant interests  and  designs :  It  is  not  therefore  the  pre-' 
sent  uneasiness  alcme  wlich  determines  them.  In  ge* 
neral,  we  may  observe,  that  both  these  principles  ope- 
rate <m  the  will;  and  where  they  are  contrary,  that 
either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  general  cha-^ 
rttct^  tnr  present  dii^sitioa  of  (tie  person.  What  we 
call  Bir&ngth  qfmind  implies  the  prevalence  of  die  calm 
passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily  ob- 
aerve,  that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed 
of  this  virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the 
solidtatioa  of  vident  affection  and  desire.  From  these 
variations  of  temper  proceeds  the  great  diflBcnlQr  of  de« 
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ciding  with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions^ 
of  men,  where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and. 
Imssions* 


SECTION  VI. 

ft  • 

1.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  circum*-" 
stances  which  render  a  passion  calm  or  violent,  which 
heighten  or  diminish  any  emotion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emoUoQ 
^hich  attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it; 
though  in  their  natures  they  be  originally  different 
from,  and  even  contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in 
order  to  cause  a  perfect  union  amongst  passions,  and 
make  one  produce  the  other,  there  is  always  required 
a  double  relation,  according  to  the  theory  above  de- 
livered. But  when  two  passions  are  already  produced 
by  iheir  separate  causes,  and  are  both  present  in  the; 
mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite;  though  they  havQ 
but  one  relation,  and  are  sometimes  without  any.  The 
predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior,  and  con- 
verts it  into  itself.  The  spirits,  when  once  excited, 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  this  change  will  come  from  the 
prevailing  affection.  The  connexion  is,  in  many  cases, 
closer  between  any  two  passions,  than  between  any 
passion  and  indifference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little, 
feults  and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  andj 
quarrels  to  which  that  commerce  is  so  subject,  how-, 
ever  unpleasant  they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  f^T 
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<ger  and  hatred,  are  yet  fomidi  in  many  mstances^' to 
^ve  additional  force  to  tlie  prevailing  passion.    It  is  i 
icomnion  artifice  of  politicians,  when  they  would  affect 
any  person  very  much  by  a  matter  of  fkct,  of  which 
they  intend  to  inform  him,  first  to  excite  his  curiosity^ 
delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satisfying  of  it,  and  by 
that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impatience  to  the  ut^ 
tnost,  before  they  give  him  a  full  insight  into  the  busi^ 
oess.     They  know  that  this  curiosity  will  precipitate 
bim  into  the  passion  which  they  purpose  to  raise,  to 
and  will  assist  the  object  in  its  influence  on  the  mind; 
A  soldier  advancing  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  with 
courage  and  confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  friends 
imd  fellow-soldiers,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror 
when  he  reflects  on  the  enemy.     Whatever  new  emo^ 
tion,  therefore,  proceeds  from  the  former,    naturally 
increases  the  courage,  as  the  same  emotion  proceed- 
ing from  the  latter  augments  the  fear.     Hence,  in  mar^^ 
tial  discipline,  the  uniformity  and  lustre  of  habit,  the 
aregularity  of  figures  and  motions,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  majesty  of  war,  encourage  ourselves  and  our  allies ; 
.while  the  same  objects  in  the  enemy  strike  terror  into 
lis,  though  agreeable  and  beautiful  in  themselves. 
•    Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied 
io  friendship  and  benevolence ;  yet  it  is  able  sometimes 
to  blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  pas* 
aioq.    Spes  addita  stiscitat  iras.     Virg. 

2.  Since  passions,  however  independent,  are  natu^ 
rally  transfused  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  pre- 
^nt  at  the  same  time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  oi^ 
evil  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  parti-« 
cular  emotion,  besides  its  direct  passion  of  desire  or 
aversion,  this  latter  passion  must  acquire  new  force  and 
violence.  -  * 
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S*  This  often  btpf^ns  when  any  object  exciftte 
Jirary  pas3igii9»  For  it  is  obsenraUe)  thai  an  oppoiiliQB 
pf  paasiona  commonly  canses  a  nenr  emotion  in  lim 
ispliitSf  and  produces  more  disorder  than  the  cobgobi* 
irence  of  any  two  affections  of  equal  force.  This 
emotion  is  easily  conTerted  into  the  predominant 
sion,  and)  in  many  instances,  is  obserred  to  inerimee 
its  riolenoe  beyond  the  pitch  at  which  it  would 
arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  opposition.  Hence  we 
turally  desire  what  is  forbid,  and  often  take  pleaanra  in 
performing  actions  merely  because  they  are  unlawfoL 
The  notion  of  duty,  when  opposite  to  the  pwsaion^  is 
not  always  able  to  orercome  them ;  and  when  it  fiuk  ef 
that  eflect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate  tfaenit 
by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and  firing 
ciples* 

4»  The  same  effect  fcdlows,  whether  the  oppoattuni 
arise  from  internal  motives  or  external  obstadea.  The 
passion  commonly  acquires  new  force  in  both  eaaea* 
The  effiirts  which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  ob* 
Steele  excite  the  spirits,  and  enliven  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  same  effect  as  opposition. 
The  agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which 
it  makes  from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  pas- 
sions which  succeed  each  other,  acqording  to  the  difi» 
Cerent  views :  All  these  produce  anv  emotion  in  the 
mind ;  and  this  emotion  transfuses  itself  into  the  pre* 
dominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  pa8sione» 
The  mind,  when  left  to  itself,  immediately  languishes; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  nun 
ment  supported  by  a  new  flow  of  passion.  For  the 
lame  reason,  despair,  though  contrary  to  security,  haa 
a  like  influence.    . 
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-  6.  Noc&iDg  more  powerfiiUy  excites  ait^'  afiectiob 
than  to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object^  by  throwing  it 
into  a  kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
diows  enou^  to  prepossess  us  in  &voiir  of  the  object, 
leaves  still  some  work  tot  the  imagination.  Besidea 
that  obscurity  is  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  ^brt  which  the  fim^  makes  to  oompietd 
the  idea  rouses  the  spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force 
to  the  passion. 

7.  As  despair  and  security,  though  -contrary,  pro- 
duce  the  same  effects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have 
contraiy  effects,  and,  in  different  circumstances,  either, 
increases  or  diminishes  our  afibction*  Rochefoucault 
lias  very  well  remariced,  that  absence  destroys  weak 
passions,  but  increases  strong ;  as  the  wind  exdnguidi*, 
es  B  candle,  but  blows  up  a  fire.  Long  absence  natn* 
rally  weakens  our  idea,  and  diminishes  the  passion : 
But  where  the  affection  is  so  strong  and  lively  as  to 
support  itself^  the  uneasiness  arising  fixvm  absence  in* 
creases  the  passion,  and  g^ves  it  new  force  and  influx 
ence* 

6.  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance 
of  any  action  or  the  concepticm  of  any  object,  to  whidi 
it  is  not  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpUableness  in 
the  fiEiCulties,  md  a  difficulty  of  the  spirits  moving  in 
their  new  diivEion.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the 
spirits,  it  is  th^purce  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  of  all 
the  einotions  wlAh  anse  from  novelty,  and  is  in  itself 
agreeable^  like  emy  thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to 
4  moderate  degree.'^  But  though  surprise  be  $gteeBble 
in  itself,  yet,  as  it  puts  the  spirits  in  agitMion,  it 
not  only  augments  our  agreeable  affections,  but  also 
oni!  psanfiil,  siccording  to  the  foregoing  principle. 
Hence  every  thing  that  b  new  is  most  acting,  aufL 
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gives  us  eidier  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what,  strlbt- 
ly  speaking,  should  naturally  follow  from  it  When  it 
often  retumd  upon  us,  the  novelty  wears  oiF,  thetpus* 
sions  subside,  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over,  and  we 
survey  the  object  with  greater  tranquillity.  i 

9.  The  imagination  and  afiections  have  a  close  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to 
the  latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any.o^ 
ther  pleasure  which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose 
nature  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  cab 
form  a  particular  and  determinate  idea :  The  other  we 
conceive  under  the  general  notion  of  pleasure. 
.  Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of 
which  the  memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  th^ 
will  with  more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the 
traces  are  decayed  and  almost  obliterated. 
<  A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  excites  more  bur  desire  and  ap^ 
petite,  than  another  which  is  foreign  to  it.  ) 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  in** 
to  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  repre- 
sented in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours.  ITie 
bare  opinion  of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with 
passion,  will  cause  an  idea  to  have  oi^  influence  upon 
us,  though  that  idea  might  otherwise  f3|Ve  been  entire^ 
ly  neglected.  •■; 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passuMks  commonly  at** 
tend  a  lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  otheiy,  the  force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on 
the  teitf|>er  of  the  person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  e- 
qual  influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. . ..:.  « 
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I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhaused  this  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear 
that,  in  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions, 
there  is  a  certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  as  accurate  a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, optics,  hydrostatics,  or  any  part  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. 


AN  INQUIRY 


CONCERNING  THE  PRINCIPLES 


OF  MORALS. 


%h 


SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORAL& 


^  Disputes  with  men  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their 
principles,  are)  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome;  except^ 
perhaps,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who 
Really  do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  en- 
gage in  the  controversy  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit 
x)f  opposition,  or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  in<T 
genuity  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  sam^ 
.blind  adherence  to  their  own  arguments  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  both;  the  same  contempt  of  their  antago^ 
nists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehemence  in  enforcing 
sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as  reasoning  is  not  the 
source  whence  either  disputant  derives  his  tenets,  it  is 
ixk  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks  not  tp 
ihe  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound^ 
er  principles.  . 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinc* 
jbions,  may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  dispu- 
4ants;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature 
^Quld  ever  seriously  believe,  that  all  characters  and  ac^ 
Jtio^s  were  alike  entitled  to  the  affection  and  regard  of 
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everyone.  The  diiftreiioe  which  natine  hat  placed  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  is  so  widCf  and  this  differ* 
ence  is  still  so  much  fiurther  widened  hy  education,  ex« 
ample^  and  habit,  that  where  the  opposite  extremes 
come  at  once  under  our  apprehennon,  there  is  no  sce|^ 
tidsm  so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assurance  so  de- 
termined, as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction  between 
them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great,  he 
must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  bioht  and 
WRONa;  and  let  his  prqudices  be  ever  so  obsdnate^  he 
must  dbserre,  that  others  -are  susceptible  of  like  im- 
pressions. The  only  way,  dietefive^  of  convertji^  an 
antagonist  of  this  kind,  is  tolesQ||^him  to  himsel£  For^ 
finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  tontrorersy  with  him, 
k  is  probable  he  will,  at  bst,  of  WmasM;  fiom  mere 
weariness^  eome  over  to  the  side  of 


•  • 


There  has  been  a  eoutrwersy  started  of  htB^ 
better  werth  examination,  concerning  the  geofsrw 
dation  of  morals;  whether  they  be  derived  from 
SON  or  from  sentibcent;  whether  we  attain  the  Iukmt- 
ledge  of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  induetieM^ 
or  by  an  immediate  feeling  and  finer  internal  sense; 
whether,  like  all  sound  judgment  of  truth  and  fidse- 
hood,  they  should  be  the  same  to  every  rationd 
intelligent  being;  or  whether,  like  the  perception  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  founded  entirely  en 
the  particular  fiibric  and  constitution  of  the  hnnum 
species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet^  iR 
general,  seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  ex^ 
istence  from  taste  and  sentiment  CHi  the  other  hand^ 
met  modem  inquirers,  though  they  also  talk  nradi  of 
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the  beauty  of  virtue^  and  deformity  of  Tioe^  yet  ha¥e 
commonly  endeavoured  to  aooount  for  these  distinctioiis 
by  metaphysical  reasoDingSn  and  by  deductions  firom 
the  most  abstract  princifdes  of  the  understanding 
Such  confusion  reigned  io  these  subjects,  that  an  op* 
position  of  the  greatest  eoQseqoeBoe  could  prevail  be« 
tween  one  system  and  another^  and  even  in  the  parts 
of  almost  each  individual  system;  and  yet  nobody,  till 
very  lately,  was  ever  sensible  of  it.  The  elegant  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  first  gave  occaston  to  remark  this 
distinction,  and  who,  in  general*  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himself  entirely  firee  from 
the  same  confusion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged*  that  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  siiscq>tible  of  specious  aiguments.  M(Hnddi»> 
ttnctions,  it  may  be  said,  are  disoemible  by  pure  rt^ 
son :  Else,  whence  the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  com- 
mon life,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  with  r^ard  to  this 
subject;  the  long  chain  of  proQ&  often  produced  on 
both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the  authorities  appealed 
to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  bUacies  detected*  the 
niferences  drawn,  and  die  several  conclusions  adjusted 
to  their  proper  principles?  Truth  is  disputable^  not 
taste:  What  exists  inthenature  of  things  is  the  stand- 
ard of  our  judgment;  what  each  man  feels  within  him- 
self is  the  standard  of  sentim^it.  Propositions  iot  geo- 
metry may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  may  be  con- 
troverted ;  but  the  harmony  of  verse*  the  tenderness  of 
passion,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  plea- 
sure. No  man  reasons  concerning  another's  beauty; 
but  frequendy  ooncemiag  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his 
actions.  In  every  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the 
prisoner  is  to  disprove  the  fiicts  alleged*  and  deny  the 
aetkms  impjut^  ^  ^^  •  T^  secondt.  to  proves  (ha^ 
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leven  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be  justified 
as  innocent  and  lawfiiL  It  is  confessedly  by  deductions 
of  the  understanding,  that  the  first  point  is  ascertained : 
How  can  we  suppose  that  a  different  faculty  of  the 
fuind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  other  ? 
^  On  tiie  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  mo* 
ral  determinations  into  sentiment^  may  endeavour  ta 
show,  that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  con-* 
elusions  of  this  nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs 
to  be  amiable^  and  vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very 
nature  or  essence.  But  can  reason  or  argumentation 
distribute  these  different  epithets  to  any  subjects,  and 
pronounce  beforehand,  that  this  must  produce  Iove» 
Bud  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  reason  can  we  ever 
assign  for  these  affections,  but  the  original  fiibric  and 
formation  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  naturally  adapt* 
ed  to  receive  tiiem  ?  : 

^  The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our 
duty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity 
of  vice,  and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  ha- 
bits, and  engage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  die 
other.  But  is  this  ever  to  be  expected  from  inferences 
and  conclusions  of  the  understanding,  wliich  of  them- 
"selves  have  no  hold  of  the  affections,  or  set  in  motion 
the  active  powers  of  men  ?  They  discover  truths : 
But  where  the  truths  wliicli  they  discover  are  indiffe- 
rent, and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion,  they  can  have 
no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  What  is  ho- 
nourable, what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what  is  noble, 
ivhat  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  lieart,  and 
ianimates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  in- 
telligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is 
true,  procures  only  the  cool  assent  of  die  understand- 
ing; and  gratifying  a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  en4 ' 
to  our  researches. 
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Extingaish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prapoa^essifm^. 
in  favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aveiSlon  to  vice ; 
render  men  totally  indifferent  Ipwaixls  thes^  4istino^ 
tions ;  and  morality  is  no  loi^;fHr  a  practical  stody^  ipqt 
has  any  tendency  to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions^ 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  niany  moDe  inight 
be  produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect 
they  may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and 
satisfactory,  and  that  reason  and  senfimeni  coiiiqur  in 
almost  all  moral  determinations  and  eondusiims.  TI^l, 
final  sentence,  it  is  probable^  which  pronounces  chara«-i 
ters  and  actions  amiable  or  odioua^  praiseworthy  or 
blameable;  that  which  stamps  on  them  the  mark  of 
honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or  censure ;  .that  whick 
renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and  constitutes 
virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery :  It  is  pro* 
bable,  I  say,  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  uni-* 
versal  in  the  whole  species.  For  what  else  can  have 
an  influence  of  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  such  a  sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discern^ 
ment  of  its  object,  it  is  often  necessary,  we  find,  that 
much  reasoning  should  precede,  that  nice  distinctioas 
be  made,  just  conclusions  drawn,  distant  comparison^ 
formed,  complicated  relations  examined^  and  general 
facts  fixed  and  ascertained.  Some  species  of  beaoijyf 
especiaUy  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first  appearance^ 
command  our  affection  and  approbation;  and  wher^ 
they  &il  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  reasoning 
to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to  ou? 
.taste  and  sentiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beautjTt 
particularly  those  ci  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  em- 
ploy much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sen- 
timent ;  and  a  false  relish  may  frequently 'be  corrected 
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by  argiiiDeiit,.uid  reflection.  There  are  just  g 
to  conclude  tfaat  moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this 
latter  Epectes,  aad  demands  the  assistance  of  oar  intel- 
lectual faculties,  in  order  to  give  it  a  suitable  influence 
OD  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  question  concerning  the  general 
principles  of  morals  be  curious  and  important,  it  is 
needless  for  us  at  present  to  employ  fartlier  care  in  our 
researches  concerning  it.  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy, 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry',  as  to  discover  the  true 
origin  of  morals,  it  will  then  easily  appear  how  far 
either  senument  or  reason  enters  into  alt  determinations 
of  this  nature. »  [In  order  lo  attain  this  purpose,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  follow  a  very  simjtle  method :  We 
bhall  analyze  that  complication  of  mental  cgualities  wliidi 
form  what,  in  common  life,  we  call  Pbhsonai.  Merit; 
We  shall  consider  every  attribute  of  the  mind,  winch 
renders  a  man  an  object  either  of  esteem  and  ofiection, 
or  of  hatred  and  contempt ;  every  habit  or  sentiment 
or  faculty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person,  implies 
either  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  pane- 
gyric or  satire  of  his  character  and  manners.  The 
()uick  sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so  unirersol 
among  mankind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assur- 
ance that  he  can  never  be  considerably  mistaken  in 
framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur  any  danger  of  mis- 
placing the  objects  of  his  contemplation:  He  needs 
only  enter  into  his  own  breast  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  should  desire  to  have  diis  or 
that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  nnd  whether  such  or  such 
an  imjiutation  would  jiroceed  from  a  friend  or  im  ene- 
my.    The  very  nature  of  language  guides  us  almost 
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itifailibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  naiiire;  and  as 
every  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  are 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite,  the 
least  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any 
reasoning,  to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
estimable  or  blameable  qualities  of  men.]  ^^  The  only 
object  of  reasoning  is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on 
both  sides,  which  are  common  to  these  qualities;  to 
pbserve  that  particular  in  which  the  estimable  qualities 
agree  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the 
other;  and  thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics, 
and  find  those  universal  principles,  from  which  all  cen- 
sure or  approbation  is  ultimately  derived.  As  this  is 
a  question  of  fact,  not  of  abstract  science,  we  can  only 
expect  success  by  following  the  experimental  method, 
and  deducing  general  maxims  from  a  comparison  of 
particular  instances.  The  other  scientifical  method, 
where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first  established, 
and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  infer- 
ences and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  itself, 
but  suits  less  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  and  is 
a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their 
passion  for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philoso- 

1  5  Instead  of  the  passage  here  inserted  within  brackets,  the  following 
oocuTB  in  the  original  Edition. 

<  Meanwhile,  it  wiU  scarce  be  possible  for  us,  ere  this  controversy  is 
fully  decided,  to  proceed  in  that  accurate  manner  required  in  the  sciences, 
by  beginning  with  exact  definitions  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  are  the  ob« 
jecta  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  we  shall  do  what  may  justly  be  esteem- 
ed as  satisfactory.  We  shall  consider  the  matter  as  an  object  of  expe- 
rience. We  shaU  call  every  qualUy  or  action  of  the  mind  virtuous  which 
is  attended  with  the  general  ajiprobation  of  mankind  .*  And  we  shaU  de- 
nominate vicious,  every  gualily  which  is  the  olfject  of  general  blame  or 
ceiMArr..— Editiox  M. 
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phj,  and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those  whicli 
are  derived  from  experience.  It  is  fuU  tune  they  should 
attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  disquisitions  | 
and  rqeot  every  system  of  ethics,  however  subtile  of 
faigenious,  which  is  not  founded  on  fact  and  observa* 
tion. 

We  shall  be^  our  inquiry  on  thb  head  by  the  ccm* 
sideration  of  the  social  virtues,  Benevolence  and  Jus- 
tice I  The  explication  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an 
opening,  by  which  the  others  may  be  accounted  for. 
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PART  L 


It  may  be  esteemed,  periuq)i^)  a  superfluoas  ta$k  to 
prove,  that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affectkHis  lyre  esti- 
mable ;  and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  appro* 
bation  and  good  will  of  mankind*  The  epithets^  50- 
ciaUe^  good^nainred^  humane^  meroifuli  grate/iUf  /rimd^ 
^,  generous^  ben^lcenif  ixc  their  equivalents,  are  known 
in  all  languages,  and  universally  express  the  highest 
jnerit  wliich  human  nature  is  citable  -of  attaining. 
Where  these  amiable  qualities  are  attended  with  birth 
-and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and  display  them- 
:fielves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  instruction  of 
jnankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  possessors  of 


This  Section  was  preceded  in  £ditiohs  M,  N,  by  the  Treatise  on 
8elf-Lo7e»  wfakh  now  italids  Appendix  II. 
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them  above  the  rank  of  kmium'mUwrf  and  make  them 
agproachy  in  tome  mearare,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity!  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  sncoeas :  theae 
may  oidy  expose  a  hero  or  pcditician  to  the  envy  and 
ill  will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  pnuaes  are 
added  of  humane  and  beneficent;  when  instances  are 
displayed  of  lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  it* 
self  is  silent,  or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbirtion 
and  applause. 

When  Pericles,  tlie  great  Athenian  statesman  and 
general,  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  fiiendsy 
deeming  him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sor- 
row for  their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great 
qualities  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the 
unusual  length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  tnH 
phies  erected  over  the  eniemies  of  the  republic  Yam 
Jbrgeif  cries  the  dying  hero  who  had  heard  all;  yarn 
forget  tk€  mod  eminent  qf  mypraiseSf  while  you  dwett  so 
mm^  an  tkote  viUgar  adoaniages  in  which  foritme  had  m 
principal  share.  You  have  not  observed  thai  no  citiaen 
has  ever  yet  worn  mourning  oti  my  account.  ^ 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  so* 
cial  virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  re- 
quisite ;  there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case^  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  per- 
son from  our  severest  hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A 
high  ambition,  an  elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero^ 
in  less  perfect  characters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbn* 
lent  ferocity.  The  more  social  and  softer  virtues  are 
there  chiefly  to  be  regarded.  These  are  always  good 
and  amiable. ' 


■^^ 
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The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  ia 
the  extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species^  is,  that  it 
renders  our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives 
us  larger  opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influ- 
ence, than  what  are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation.  * 
It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only, 
can  a  man  truly  enjoy  the  advantages  of  being  emineAU 
His  exalted  station,  of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  hint 
to  danger  and  tempest  His  sole  prerogative  is  to  a& 
ford  shelter  to  inferiors,  who  repose  themselves  under 
his  cover  and  protection. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re*, 
commend  generosity  and  benevolence,  or  to  paint  JA 
their  true  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social 
virtues.  These,  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every  heairt»; 
on  the  first  apprehension  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
abstain  from  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they^ 
occur  in  discourse  or  reasoning.     But  our  object  her^ 
being  more  the  speculative,  than  the  practical  part  of 
morals,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  be^ 
lieve,  be  allowed),  that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to 
the  general  good  will  and  approbation  of  mankind  thaa 
beneficence  and  humanity,  friendship  and  gratitude 
natural  affection  and  public  spirit,  or  whatever  pro^ 
ceeds  from  a  tender,  sympathy  with  others,  and  a  gene- 
rous concern  for  our  kind  and  species.    These,  where-» 
ever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  themselves,  in  a 
manner,  into  each  beholder,  and  to  call  forth,  in  theii; 
own  behalf,  the  si^ne  favourable  and  affectionate  s^ti« 
ments  which  they  exert  on  all  around* 

*  Bat.  XT.  139,  •(  leq. 
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We  may  Dbverve,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of 
ai^  httiMlie)  beneficent  man^  there  is  one  circumstance 
Which  never  fails  to  be  am^dy  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  satis&ction  derived  to  society  firom  his 
ihterebiiinie  and  good  offices*  To  his  parents,  we  are 
apt  to  say,  he  endears  himself  by  his  pious  attachm^it 
and  tluleouB  care,  stiU  more  than  by  the  connexions  of 
Aatare.  His  diildreii  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed  for  their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of 
feve  are  consolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendships 
me  ties  of  fiienddiip  approach,  in  a  fond  observance 
of  each  obliging  office,  to  diose  of  love  uid  inclination. 
His  domestios  and  dependents  have  in  him  a  sure  re- 
soureei  and  no  longer  dnsad  the  power  of  fortune,  but 
so  far  as  she  exercises  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hun- 
gry receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  ignorant  and 
lilo^fol  skill  and  industry.  Lik^  tlie  sun,  an  inferior 
minister  of  Providence,  he  cheers,  invigorates,  and  sus* 
tidns  Ae  surrounding  world. 

If  cikifined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
is  narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle* 
If  e^calted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity 
reap  the  fruit  of  bis  labours. 

As  these  topics  of  praise  never  fail  to  be  employed, 
and  with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for 
any  one ;  may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the 
Utility  resulting  from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at 
least,  a  part  of  their  merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that 
approbation  and  regard  so  universally  paid  to  them  ? 
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When  we  recommend  even  an  anknal  or  a  plant  as 
usejid  and  beneficial^  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recom- 
mendation suited  to  its  nature.  As^  <hi  the  other  h  jbd^ 
reflection  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  in- 
ferior beings  always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of 
aversion.  The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn- 
fields and  loaded  vineyards ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks 
pasturing:  But  flies  the  view  of  briars  and  brambles, 
aflbrding  shelter  to  wolves  and  serpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
well  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  fiur  beau*^ 
tiful,  and  is  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approbar 
tion.  An  experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many 
excellencies  which  escape  persons  ignorant  and  unin- 
structed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profes- 
sion, such  as  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than  to  ob- 
serve the  advantages  which  it  procures  to  society? 
And  is  not  a  monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we 
treat  his  order  as  useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
firom  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or 
denies  the  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of 
composition.  • 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epi- 
thet useful !  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  I 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero,  *  in  exposition  to  the  Epi-  ^ 
ciireans,  cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration 
witii  whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive. 
£ven  the  Egyptians,  whom'  you  so  much  ridicule, 
never  consecrated  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  u- 
tility. 

«  De  Nat  Deor.  lib.  u 
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The  sceptics  assert, "  though  absurdly,  that  the  ori- 
gin pf  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility 
of  inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  sup- 
port and  well  being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  com- 
mon reason  assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of 
eminent  heroes  and  legislators. ' 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  child- 
ren ;  meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zch 
roaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life, 
concerning  the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by 
any  means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by 
ascertaining,  on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankinds 
If  any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has 
been  found  to  prevail,  as  soon  as  farther  experience 
and  sounder  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of 
human  affairs,  we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  ad- 
just anew  the  boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised, 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and 
indigent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement 
thence  arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard 
that  species  of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a 
virtue. 

Tyrannicide^  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times  ; 
because  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  mon- 
sters, and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the 
sword  or  poniard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and 
experience  having  since  convinced  us,  that  this  prac- 

■ ' — ' ■  —  -    —  ^ 

**  Sext  Emp.  advenus  Math.  lib.  viii.         *  Diod.  Sic.  panim. 
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tice  increases  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a 
TiMOLEON  and  a  Brutus,  though  treated  with  indul* 
gence  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are 
now  considered  as  very  improper  models  for  imitation* 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bene* 
licence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted 
into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we 
soon  retract  our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a 
prince,  for  having  lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous; 
but  had  he  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  genero*- 
sity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  mis- 
employed after  that  manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  faction,  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss 
of  liberty.  It  was  therefore  universally  regarded  as  a 
vice,  and  was  an  object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists 
and  severe  moralists.  Those  who  prove,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  such  refinements  rather  tend  to  the  increase 
of  industry,  civility,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral 
as  well  as  political  sentiments,  and  represent,  as  laud- 
able or  innocent,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as 
pernicious  and  blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  no- 
thing can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature 
than  the  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree; and  that  apart,  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from 
its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  species, 
and  bestow  happiness  on  human  society.  We  carry 
our  view  into  the  salutary  consequences  of  such  a  cha- 
racter and  disposition ;  and  whatever  has  so  benign  an 
influence,  and  forwards  so  desirable  an  end,  is  beheld 
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with  complacency  and  pleasure*  The  social  virtues  are 
never  regarded  without  their  beneficial  tendencies,  nor 
viewed  as  barren  and  unfruitful.  The  happiness  of 
mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  harmony  of  families, 
the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always  considered  as 
the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over  the  breasts  <^ 
men. 

How  considerable  Apart  of  their  merit  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future 
disquisitions,  ^  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circum- 
stance has  such  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  ap- 
probation. * 


y  fleet  ilL  and  IV.  •  Sect.  V. 
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OF   JUSTICE- 


PART  I. 

That  Justice  is  usefiil  to  society,  and  consequently 
that  part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  a  superfluous/  undertaking  to 
prove.  That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice, 
and  that  reflections  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
this  virtue  are  the  sole  foundation  of  its  merit;  this 
proposition  being  more  curious  and^  important,  will 
better  deserve  our  examination  and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the 
human  race  such  profuse  abundance  of  aU  external  con- 
veniences, that,  without  any  uncertainty  in  the  event, 
without  any  care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  indi- 
vidual finds  himself  fully  provided  with  whatever,  his 
most  voracious  appetites  ean  want,  or  luxurious  ima* 
Ration  wish  or  desire*  His  natural  beauty,  we  shall 
siqipoae,  surpasses  all  acquired  ornaments :  The  per* 
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petual  clemency  of  the  seasons  renders  useless  all 
clothes  or  covering:  The  raw  herbage  afibrds  him  the 
most  delicious  fare ;  the  clear  fountain  the  richest  be- 
verage. No  laborious  occupation  required  :  No  tillage : 
No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contemplation, 
form  his  sole  business :  Coversation,  mirth,  and  fnend- 
ship,  his  sole  amusement 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  hi^py  state,  every 
other  social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold 
increase;  but  the  cautious,  jealoua  virtue  of  justice, 
would  never  once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what 
purpose  make  a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one 
has  already  more  than  enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to 
property,  where  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  injury  ? 
Why  call  this  object  mi/ie,  when,  upon  the  seizing  of  it 
by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out  my  hand  to  possess 
myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ?  Justice,  in  dbat 
case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an  idle  cere- 
monial, and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition 
of  mankind,  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by 
nature  in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always 
in  common  among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no 
subdivisions  of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air, 
though  the  most  necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  property  of  individuals;  nor  can  any 
man  commit  injustice  by  the  most  lavish  use  and  en- 
joyment of  these  blessings.  In  fertile  extensive  coun- 
tries, with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  regarded  on  the  same 
footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  those 
who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as  the  unexhausted 
use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the  advantages  pro- 
cured by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these  reasoners 
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had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  nor  had  any 
claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclusive  do- 
minion over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen  in  some  comitries,  at  some  periods, 
that  there  be  established  a  property  in  water,  none  in 
land;*  if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance  than  can 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found 
with  difficulty,  and  in  very  small  quantities. 

Again :  Suppose  that,  though  the  necessities  of  the 
human  race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the 
mind  is  so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and 
generosity,  that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness 
for  every  man,  and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own 
interest  than  for  that  of  his  fellows:  It  seems  evident, 
that  the  Use  of  Justice  would,  in  this  case,  be  suspend- 
ed by  such  an  extensive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  di- 
visions and  barriers  of  property  and  obligation  have 
ever  been  thought  of.  Why  should  I  bind  another, 
by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me  any  good  office,  when 
I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted,  by  the  strongest 
inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and  would,  of  him- 
self, perform  the  desired  service ;  except  the  hurt  he 
thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit  accruing 
to  me :  in  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my  innate 
humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to  oppose 
myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity  ?  Why  raise  land- 
marks between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests, 
but  shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  the  same  force 
and  vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own?  Every  man, 
upon  this  supposition,  being  a  second  self  to  another, 
would  trust  all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every 

*  Genesis,  chap.  i(iii.  and  xi^l. 
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inaB,  without  jealousy,  without  partition,  without  dis* 
tinction.  And  the  whole  human  race  would  form  only 
one  family,  where  all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used 
freely,  without  regard  to  property ;  but  cautiously  too» 
with  as  entire  regard  to  the  necessities  of  each  indiyi* 
dual,  as  if  our  own  interests  were  most  intimately  eott- 
cerned.  ,     . 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  lieart»  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  instances  of 
such  enlarged  affections ;  but  still,w^may  observs,  that 
the  case  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the 
stronger  the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  indm* 
duals,  the  nearer  it  approaches,  till  all  distinction  .of 
property  be,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  and  confounded 
among  them.  Between  married  persons,  the  commit 
of  friendship  is  by  the  laws  supposed  so  strong  nstom^ 
bolish  all  division  of  possessions,  and  has  often,  iq^  ze^ 
ality,  the  force  ascribed  tp  it.  And  it  ift  observable^ 
that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  enthusiasms,  w]ien  every 
principle  is  inflamed  into  extravagance,  the  community 
of  goods  has  frequently  been  attempted ;  and  nothing 
but  experience  of  its  inconveniences,  from  the  returning 
or  disguised  selfishness  of  men,  could  make  the  impru# 
dent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  ser 
parate  property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  tise  to  the  in- 
tercourse and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the 
foregoing  suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  e& 
feet  of  these  new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall 
into  such  want  of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utr> 
most  frugality  and  industry  cannot  preserve  the  great- 
er number  from  perisliing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme 
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misery :  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the 
strict  laws  of  justice  are  suspend^  in  such  a  pissing 
emergence,  and  give  plaoe  to  the  stronger  motives  of 
necessity  and  self-preservation.  Is  it  any  crime,  after 
a  shipwreck,  to  sei^e  whatevei^  means  or  instrument  of 
safety  one  can  lay  hold  •  of^  without  regard  to  fdrmer 
limitations- of  property?  Or  if  a  city  besieged  were 
perishing  with-  hunger,  can  we  iiqjEigine  that  men  will 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  and  lose 
their  lives,  from  a  scrupulous  regard  to  what,  in  other 
situations, .  would  be  the  rules  <^-equity  and  justice? 
The  UsB  an4  Teki^enct  of  that  virtue  is  to  procure  ' 
happiness  and  security,  by  preserving  order  in  society : 
But  where  the.  sotiety  is  ready  to  perish  from  extreme 
necessity,  no  greikter  evil  can  he  dreaded  from  violence 
and  injustice;  and  every  man  may  now  provide  for 
himself  .by  all  the  means  which  prudence  can  dictate, 
or  humanity  permit  .  Hie  public,  even  in  less  urgent 
necessities,  opens  granaries  without  the  consent  of  pro- 
prietors, as  justiy  supposing,  that  the  authority  of  ma- 
gistracy may,  consistent  with  equity,  extend  so  far : 
But  were  any  number  of  men  to  assemble,  without  tiie 
tie  of  laws  or  civil  jurisdiction,  would  an  equal  par- 
tition of  bread  in  a  famine,  tiiough  effected  by  power 
and  even  violence,  be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injuri- 
ous? 

Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's 
fate  to  &11  into  the  society  of  ruffians,  remote  from  the 
protection  of  laws  and  government,  what  conduct  must 
he  embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation?  He  sees 
such  a  desperate  rapaciousness  prevail ;  such  a  disre- 
gard to  equity,  such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid 
blindness  to  future  consequences,  as  must  immediately 
have  the  most  tragical  conclusion,  and  must  terminate 

VOL.  IV.  A 
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in  destruction  to  the  greater  number,  and' in  a  total  di»* 
solution  of  society  to  the  rest.  He,  meanwhile,  can  ' 
have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm  himself,  to  whom- 
ever the  sword  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler,  may  belong : ' 
To  make  provision  of  all  means  of  defence  and  se- 
curity :  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  being  no 
longer  of  Use  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others,  he 
must  consult  the  dictates  of  self-preservation  alone, 
without  concern  for  those  who  ho  longer  merit  his  care 
and  attention. 

When  any  man,  even  in  political  society,  rendecs 
himself  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  public,  be  is 
punished  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  person ;  that  is, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are,  with  regard  to  him, 
suspended  for  a  moment;  and  it  becomes  equitable 
to  inflict  on  him,  for  the  bene/U  of  society,  what  other- 
wise he  could  not  suffer  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war,  what  is  it  but 
a  suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who 
perceive  that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  use  or 
advantage  to  them?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed 
to  those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for 
the  advantage  and  utility  of  that  particular  state  in 
which  men  are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  na- 
tion engaged  with  barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules 
even  of  war,  the  former  must  also  suspend  their  ob- 
servance of  them,  where  they  no  longer  serve  to  any 
purpose,  and  must  render  every  action  or  rencounter 
as  bloody  and  pernicious  as  possible  to  the  first  ag« 
gressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely 
on  the  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  men  are 
placed,  and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that 
Utility,  which  results  to  the  public  from  their  strict 
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and  regular  observance.  Reverse,  in  any  consider- 
able  circumstance,  the  condition  of  men  :  Produce  ex- 
treme abundance  or  extreme  necessity :  Implant  in  the 
human  breast  perfect  moderation  and  humanity,  or 
perfect  rapaciousness  and  malice:  By  rendering  justice 
totally  useless,  you  thereby  totally  destroy  its  essence^ 
and  suspend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 

The  common  situation  of  society  is  a  medium  amidst 
all  these  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  friends,  but  are  capable  of  learning 
the  advantage  resulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduct. 
Few  enjoyments  are  given  us  from  the  open  and  liberal 
hand  of  nature ;  but  by  art,  labour,  and  industry,  we 
can  extract  them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas 
of  property  become  necessary  in  all  civil  society: 
Hence  justice  derives  its  usefulness  to  the  public: 
And  hence  alone  arises  its  merit  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that 
they  have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the 
reign  of  Saturn.  The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of 
nature,  were  so  temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeable  * 
fictions,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  men  to  provide 
themselves  with  clothes  and  houses,  as  a  security  a- 
gainst  the  violence  of  heat  and  cold :  The  rivers  flowed 
with  wine  and  milk :  The  oaks  yielded  honey :  And 
Nature  spontaneously  produced  her  greatest  delicacies. 
Nor  were  these  the  chief  advantages  oPthat  happy  age. 
Tempests  were  not  alone  removed  from  nature ;  but 
those  most  furious  tempests  were  unknown  to  human 
breasts,  which  now  cause  such  uproar,  and  engender 
such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition,  cruelty,  selfish- 
ness, was  never  heard  of;  Cordial  affection,  compas- 

r2 
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ftion,  njmpatlijr,  were  the  only  morements  with  whidi 
the  mind  was  yet  acquainted.  Even  the  punctilioiu 
diftinctjon  of  wutu  and  thine  was  banished  from  among 
that  hapfiy  race  of  mortals  and  carried  with  it  the  Tery 
notion  of  proper^  and  obligation,  justice  and  injus- 
tice. 

This  poetical  fiction  of  the  golden  age  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, of  a  piece  with  the  philosophical  fiction  cf  the 
state  of  nature ;  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as 
the  most  charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  whereas  the  latter  is  painted 
out  as  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence,  attended 
with  the  most  extreme  necessity.  On  the  first  origin 
of  mankind,  we  are  told,  their  ignorance  and  savage 
nature  were  so  prevalent,  that  they  could  give  no  mu- 
tual trust,  but  must  each  depend  upon  himself,  and  his 
own  force  or  cunning,  for  protection  and  security.  No 
law  was  heard  of:  No  rule  of  justice  known :  No  dis- 
tinction of  property  regarded:  Power  was  the  only 
measure  of  right;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all  against 
all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishness  and 
barbarity.  * 


**  This  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature,  as  a  state  of  war,  was  not  firrt 
started  by  Mr  Ilobbes,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato  endeavours  to 
refute  an  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  44h  books  de  Repub- 
lica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  it  certain  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  following  passage.  *     *  Quis  enim  vestrum,  judicesy 


*  *  Which  is  the  only  authority  I  shall  cite  for  these  reasonings ;  not 
imiuting  in  this  the  example  of  Puffcndorf,  nor  even  that  of  Grotius, 
who  think  a  verse  from  Ovid  or  Plautus  or  Petronius  a  necessary  war^ 
rant  for  every  moral  truth ;  or  the  example  of  Mr  Woollaston,  who  haa 
constant  recourse  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  authors  for  the  same  purpose. — 
Kdition  M. 
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Whether  such  a  condition  of  human  nature  could 
ever  exist,  or,  if  it  did,  could  continue  so  long  as  to 
merit  the  appellation  of  a  state,  may  justly  be  doubted. 
Men  are  necessarily  born  in  a  family  society  nt  least, 
and  are  trwied  up  by  their  parents  to  some  rule  of 
conduct  and  behaviour.  But  this  must  be  admitted, 
that,  if  such  a  state  of  mutual  war  and  violence  was 
ever  real,  the  suspension  of  all  laws  of  justice,  from 
their  absolute  inutility,  is  a  necessary  and  infallible 
conse<}uence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  unusual  the  lights  are  in  which  we 
survey  it,  the  more  shall  We  be  convinced,  that  the  ori- 
gin here  assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and 
satisfactory. 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
men,  which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such 
inferior  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they 
were  incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could  never,  upon 
the  highest  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of 


ignorat,  ita  natturam  renmi  tulisse,  ut  qaodam  tempofre  hominesy  nondum 
neque  naturali,  neque  citIU  jure  descripUs  fuai  per  agros  ac  disperai 
▼agarentur,  tantumque  haberent,  quantum  manu  ac  Tuibus,  per  caedem 
ac  vulnera,  aut  eripere,  ant  retinere  potuiasent  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  vir- 
tuteet  consilio  praestanti  exstiterunt,  ii  perspecto  genere  humanae  doci- 
litatis  atque  ingenii,  dissipatos  unuxn  in  locum  congregarunt,  eosque  ex 
feritate  ilia  ad  jusUUam  atque  mansuetudinem  transduxerunt.  Tum  res, 
ad  communem  utilitatcm,  quas  publlcas  appellamus,  tum  conTentlculaho- 
minum,  quae  poatea  ciritates  nominatae  sunt,  tum  domidlia  conjuocta, 
quas  urbes  dicimus,  invento  et  divino  et  humano  jure^  moenibus  sepse- 
runt.  Atque  inter  banc  vitam  perpolitam  bumanitate,  et  illam  imm«- 
nem,  nihil  tarn  interest,  quam  JUS  atque  VIS.  Honim  utro  uti  noli- 
uus,  altero  est  utendum.  Vim  Tolumus  extingui  ?  Jus  valeat  neoesse  est, 
.  id  est,  judida,  quibus  omne  jus  continetur,  Judicia  displicenC;  aut  nulla 
sunt?  Vis  doninetur  nec^sse  est.  Haec  vident  omnes.  *-.-Pao  Sbxt, 
1.4^ 
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.their  resentment :  the  necessary  consequence,  I  think, 
is,  that  we  should  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  hunumity, 
to  give  gentle  usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  not, 
properly  speaking,  lie  under  any  restraint  of  justice 
.  with  regard  to  them,  nor  could  they  possess  any  right 
or  property  exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  lords.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  them  could  not  be  called  society,  which 
supposes  a  degree  of  equality;  but  absolute  command 
on  the  one  side,  and  servile  obedience  on  the  other. 
Whatever  we  covet,  they  must  instantly  resign.  Our 
permission  is  the  only  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their 
possessions:  Our  compassion  and  kindness  the  only 
check  by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no 
inconvenience  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power 
so  firmly  established  in  nature,  the  restraints  of  justice 
and  property,  being  totally  useless^  would  n6ver  have 
place  in  sq  unequal  a  confederacy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  regard  to 
animals ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  rea- 
son, I  leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  su- 
periority of  civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  In- 
dians, tempted  us  to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all 
restraints  of  justice,  and  even  of  humanity,  in  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  In  many  nations,  the  female  sex  are 
reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of 
all  property,  in  opposition  to  their  lordly  masters. 
But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have  in  all  coun- 
tries bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  severe  ty- 
ranny, yet  such  are  the  insinuations,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  coiii- 
monly  able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with 
the  other  sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
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each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  factihy 
requisite  both  for  his  own  preservation  and  for  the  pro* 
pagation  of  his  kind :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse 
cut  off  between  man  and  man,  by  the  primary  inten- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Creator :  It  seems  evident,  that  so 
solitary  a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice 
as  of  social  discourse  and  conversation.  Where  mu- 
tual regards  and  forbearance  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose,  they  would  never  direct  the  conduct  of  any 
reasonable  man.  The  headlong  course  of  the  passioi^ 
would  be  checked  by  no  reflection  on  future  conse- 
-quences.  And  as  each  man  is  here  supposed  to  love  him* 
fielf  alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself  and  his  own 
activity  for  safety  and  happiness,  he  would,  on  every 
occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge  the  pre- 
ference above  every  other  being,  to  none  of  which  he 
is  bound  by  any  ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  esta- 
blished in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises;  and 
particular  rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  subsist- 
ence, these  are  immediately  embraced,  though  without 
comprehending  the  rest  of  mankind  within  their  pre- 
jscriptions.  Suppose  that  several  families  unite  together 
into  one  society,  which  is  totally  disjoined  from  all 
others,  the  rules  which  preserve  peace  and  order  en- 
large tliemselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  society; 
but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  lose  their  force 
when  carried  one  step  farther.  But  again,  -suppose 
ihat  several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  inter- 
course Cor  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  the 
boundaries  of  justice  still  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to 
«the  largeness  of  men's  views,  and  the  force  of  their 
mutual  connexion.  History,  experience,,  reason,  suffi- 
ciently ii^struct  us  in  this  natural  progress  of  human 
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sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual  enlargement  of  our 
gards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we  become  acquaint 
ed  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 


PART  II. 

If  we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which  justice 
ia  directed,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be 
presented  with  the  same  conclusions.  The  good  of 
mankind  is  the  only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  r^^ukb- 
tions.  Not  only  is  it  requisite  for  the  peace  and  in« 
terest  of  society,  that  men's  possessions  should  be  sep 
parated ;  but  the  rules  which  we  follow,  in  mdung  the 
separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be  contrived  to  nerrt 
farther  the  interest  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  reap- 
son,  but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates 
with  himself  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would 
best  promote  public  interest,  and  establish  peace  and 
security  among  mankind :  His  most  obvious  thought 
would  be,  to  assign  the  largest  possession  to  the  most 
extensive  virtue,  and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doing 
good,  proportioned  to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfect 
theocracy,  where  a  being  infinitely  intelligent  governs 
by  particular  volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have 
place,  atid  might  serve  to  the  wisest  purposes :  But 
were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so  great  is  the 
uncertainty  of  merit,  both  from  its  natural  obscurity, 
and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that  no  de- 
terminate 'rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  the  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  imme- 
jdiAte  consequences.    Fanatics  may  suppose,  iiat  do^ 
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minion  is  founded  on  grace^  and  that  saints  alone  inherit 
the  earths  but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts 
these  sublime  theorists  on  the  same  footing  with  com- 
mon robbers,  and  teaches  them,  by  the  severest  dis- 
cipline, that  a  rule,  which  in  speculation  may  seem  the 
most  advantageous  to  society,  may  yet  be  found  in 
practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 

That  there  were  religious  fimatics  of  this  kind  in 
England  during  the  civil  wars,  we  Jeam  from  history ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these 
principlea  excited  such  horror  in  mankind,  as  soon 
obliged  die  dangerous  enthusiasts  to  renounce,  or  at 
least  conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  levellers  who 
claimed  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  were  a  kind 
of  political  fanatics,  which  arose  from  the  religious 
species,  and  more  openly  avowed  their  pretensions ;  as 
carrying  a  more  plausible  appearance,  of  being  prac- 
ticable in  themselves,  as  well  as  usdul  to  human  so- 
ciety. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  li- 
beral to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  presents  equally 
divided  among  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  and 
industry,  every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  even  most  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would 
ever  be  liable  to  any  ills,  but  such  as  might  accidental- 
ly arise  from  the  sickly  frame  and  constitution  of  his 
body.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  wherever  we  de- 
part fit>m  this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  satis- 
faction than^e  add  to  the  rich;  and  that  the  slight 
gratification  of  a  frivolous  vanity  in  one  individual,  fre- 
quently costs  more  than  bread  to  many  iamilies,  and 
even  provinces.  It  may  appear  withal,  that  the  rule  of 
equality,  as  it  would  be  highly  usejidj  is  not  altogether 
impracticable  ;  but  has  taken  place,  at  least  in  an  im- 
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perfect  degree,  in  sotae  republics ;  particularly  that  of 
Sparta ;  where  it  was  attended,  it  is  said,  with  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  Ao* 
RARiAN  laws,  so  frequently  claimed  in  Rome,  and  car* 
ried  into  execution  in  many  Greek  cities,  proceeded, 
all  of  them,  from  the  general  idea  of  the  utility  of  this 
principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  specious  these  ideas  di peffect  equality 
may  seem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impracticable ;  and 
were  they  not  so,  would  be  extremely  pernicious  to  human 
society.  Render  possessions  ever  so  equal,  men's  diit 
ferent  degrees  of  art,  care,  and  industry,  will  immedi- 
ately break  that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  these  vir- 
tues, you  reduce  society  to  the  most  extreme  indigence; 
and,  instead  of  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few, 
render  it  unavoidable  to  the  whole  community.  The 
most  rigorous  inquisition,  too,  is  requisite  to  watch 
every  inequality  on  its  first  appearance ;  and  the  most 
severe  jurisdiction,  to  punish  and  redress  it  But  be- 
sides that  so  much  authority  must  soon  degenerate  into 
tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with  great  partialities ;  who 
can  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in  such  a  situation  as  is 
here  supposed  ?  Perfect  equality  of  possessions,  de- 
stroying all  subordination,  weakens  extremely  the  au- 
thority of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power  nearly 
to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  man  ;  must 
reject  appearances  which  may  be  false,  tliough  speci- 
ous ;  and  must  search  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the 
whole,  most  useful  and  beneficial:  Vulgar  sense  and 
slight  experience  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  where 
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men  give  not  way  to  too  selfish  avidity,  or  too  extensive 
enthusiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  for  instance,  that  whatever  is  produc- 
ed or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for 
ever  to  lie  secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  such  ^seful  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  That 
the  property  ought  abo  to  descend  to  children  and  re- 
lations, for  the  same  use/id  purpose  ?  That  it  may  be 
alienated  by  consent,  in  order  to  beget  that  commerce 
and  intercourse  which  is  so  beneficial  to  human  society  ? 
And  that  all  contracts  and  promises  ought  carefully  to 
be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  secure  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence, by  which  the  general  interest  of  mankind  is  so 
much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yoa 
will  always  find,  that,  whatever  principles  they  set  out 
with,  they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  as- 
sign, as  the  ultimate  reason  for  every  rule  which  they 
establish,  the  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind. 
A  concession  thus  extorted,  in  opposition  to  systems, 
has  more  authority  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  prose- 
cution of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give 
why  this  must  be  mine  and  that  yours^  since  uninstnict- 
ed  nature,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ? 
The  objects  which  receive  these  appellations  are  of 
themselves  foreign  to  us ;  they  are  totally  disjoined  and 
separated  from  us;  and  nothing  but  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  can  form  the  connexion. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule 
of  justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equal- 
ly beneficial.  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are 
laid  hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indifference  and 
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ambiguity  which  would  be  the  source  of  perpetual  dis- 
sension. Thus,  possession  alone,  and  first  possessioDy 
is  supposed  to  convey  property,  where' nobody  else  haa 
any  preceding  claim  and  pretension.  Many  of  the  rea- 
sonings of  lawyers  are  of  this  analogical  nature,  and 
depend  on  very  slight  connexions  of  the  unagination. 

Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to, 
violate  all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
and  sacrifice  to  public  interest  a  distincticm  which  had 
been  established  for  the  sake  of  that  interest?  The 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  par- 
ticular laws  are  subordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it : 
And  if,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  they  be  follow- 
ed and  regarded,  it  is  only  because  the  public  safety 
and  interest  commonly  demand  so  equal  and  impartial 
an  adminbtration. 

Sometimes  both  utility  and  analogy  fail,  and  leave 
the  laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  prescription  or  long  possession 
should  convey  property ;  but  what  number  of  days,  or 
months,  or  years,  should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  alone  to  determine.  Civil 
laws  liere  supply  the  place  of  the  natural  code^  and  as- 
sign different  terms  for  prescription,  according  to  the 
different  utilities  proposed  by  the  legislature.  Bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory-notes,  by  the  laws  of  most 
countries,  prescribe  sooner  tlian  bonds,  and  mortgages, 
and  contracts  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions  of 
property  are  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws, 
which  extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of 
natural  justice,  according  to  the  particular  convenience 
of  each  community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  constant  reference  to  the  constitution  of  government, 
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the  manners,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce, 
the  situation  of  each  society*  A  late  author  of  geliius, 
as  well  as  learning,  has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large, 
and  has  established  firom  these  principles  a  system  of 
political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and 
brilliant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  solidity. ' 

*'  The  author  oi  VStprit  des  Loix.  Thb  ffluitriooa  writer,  hoWerer, 
sets  out  with  a  diffiarent  theory,  and  suppoMS  all  right  to  be  founded  on 
certain  rapports  or  relationi,  which  is  a  system  that,  in  my  opinion,  nerer 
will  be  reconciled  with  true  philosophy.  Father  Malebranche,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  was  the  first  that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  morals, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as 
it  excludes  all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  erery  thing  on  reason. 
It  has  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See  Stciion  L  Ap» 
pendi*  I.  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here  treated  of,  the  infe- 
rence against  this  theory  seems  short  and  ccmdusiye.  Property  is  al« 
lowed  to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ;  civil  laws  are  allowed  to  have  no 
other  object  but  the  interest  of  society :  lliis  therefore  must  be  allowed 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  property  and  justice^  Not  to  mention,  that 
our  obligation  itself  to  obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  founded  in 
nothing  but  the  interests  of  society. 

If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  do  not  follow  the  dispositions  of 
civil  law,  we  shall  find  tiiat  these  cases,  instead  of  olfactions,  are  confir- 
mations of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where  a  civil  law  is  so  perversa 
as  to  cross  all  the  interests  of  society,  it  loses  all  its  authority,  and  men 
judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural  justice,  which  are  conformable  to  tliose  in- 
terests. Sometimes  also  civil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  cere- 
mony or  form  to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  decrees  run 
contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;  but  one  who  takes  advantage  of 
such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest  man.  Thus,  the 
interests  of  society  require  that  contracts  be  fulfilled;  and  there  is  not  a 
more  maf^^if^  article  eitbv  of  natural  or  dvil  justice :  But  the  omission 
of  a  trifiing  circumstance  wiU  often>  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract  injaro 
humanOf  but  not  in  foro  conscientiaef  as  divines  express  themselves.  In 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his  power  of 
enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his  intention 
extends  to  the  ri^t,  and  is  conformable  to  the  interests  of  society,  it 
never  fails  to  alter  the  right ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of 
property,  as  asiigned  above^ 
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What  is  a  marCs  property  ?  Any  thing  which  it 
is  lawful  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  use.  BtU  what 
rule  have  we,  by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  objects  ?  ' 
Here  we  must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  pre- 
cedents, analogies,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances, 
some  of  which  are  constant  and  inflexible,  some  vari- 
able and  arbitrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  . 
they  all  professedly  terminate,  is  the  interest  and  ha[>- 
piness  of  human  society.  Where  this  enters  not  into 
consideration,  nothing  can  appear  more  whimsical,  un- 
natural, and  even  superstitious,  than  all  or  most  of  the 
laws  of  justice  and  of  property. 

Those  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  expose 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 
postures,  apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  con- 
sider all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and 
discover  no  adequate  cause  for  that  affection  or  anti- 
pathy, veneration  or  horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an 
influence  over  a  considerable  part  of  mankind.  A  Sy- 
rian would  have  starved  rather  than  taste  pigeons ;  an 
Egyptian  would  not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if 
these  species  of  food  be  examined  by  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scrutinized  by  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  medicine,  or  physics,  no  difference  is  ever 
found  between  them  and  any  other  species,  nor  can 
that  precise  circumstance  be  pitched  on,  which  may 
afford  a  just  foundation  for  the  religious  passion.  A 
fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  abomi- 
nable :  Eggs,  in  this  house,  and  in  this  diocese,  are 
permitted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to 
eat  them  is  a  damnable  sin.  This  earth  or  building, 
yesterday,  was  profane;  to-day,  by  the  muttering  of . 
certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred.  Such 
reflections  as  these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  one 
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may  safely  say,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influence, 
because  they  must  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at  first 
sight ;  and  where  they  prevail  not  of  themselves,  they 
are  surely  obstructed  by  education,  prejudice,  and  pas- 
sion, not  by  ignorance  or  mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view^  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
stracted reflection,  that  there  enters  a  like  superstition 
into  all  the  sentiments  of  justice ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
expose  its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same 
scrutiny  of  sense  and  science,  he  will  not,  by  the  most 
accurate  inquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  difierence 
made  by  moral  sentiment.  I  may  lawfully  nourish  my- 
self from  this  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same 
species,  ten  paces  off,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch. 
Had  I  worn  this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited 
the  severest  punishment;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing 
a  few  magical  syllables,  has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my 
use  and  service.  Were  this  house  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring territory,  it  had  been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell 
in  it ;  but  being  built  on  this  side  the  river,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  a  different  municipal  law,  and  by  its  becoming 
mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure.  The  same  species 
of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which  so  successively 
exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to  justice ;  nor 
is  it  possible,  in  the  one  case,  more  than  in  the  other, 
to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality  or  cir- 
cumstance which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sentimenL 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  super" 
stition  andjusticef  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  useless, 
and  burdensome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society. 
When  we  abstract  from  this  circumstance  (for  it  is  too 
apparent  ever  to  be  overlooked),  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  all  regards  to  right  and  property  seem  entirely 


witliout  foundation,  as  much  as  the  grossest  andmo^: 
vulgar  superstitioii.  Were  the  interests  of  society  no- 
wise concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligible  why  another's 
articulating  certain  sounds,  implying  consent,  should 
change  the  nature  of  my  actions  with  regard  to  a  parti- 
cular object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate 
n  heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  render  it,  thenceforth 
and  for  ever,  sacred. ' 


'  I(  n  evident  th«l  the  will  or  consent  ■lone  never  transfers  property, 
nor  causes  llie  obligation  of  a  prumise  (ror  the  same  reasoning  etlends 
to  both) ;  but  the  will  must  be  oprnsod  by  words  or  ugos,  in  order  la 
impose  a  de  upon  an;  man.  Tlie  cipression  being  once  brouglit  in  as 
aubservienl  lo  the  vrill,  aooa  becomes  Uie  principal  part  of  (he  proniisc ; 
nor  will  a  inon  be  leis  bouiul  by  his  ward,  [hough  he  secretly  give  a  ttiT- 
fcreat  direction  to  his  intention,  and  withhold  the  assent  of  his  raitid* 
Bui  though  the  eipretsion  makes,  on  tnosi  occasions  tl>c  whole  of  the 
promise,  yet  it  does  not  always  so  ;  and  one  iiho  sliould  make  use  of  anj 
cipresuon  of  which  he  know«  nol  the  meaning,  and  which  he  uses  wiih- 
out  any  sense  of  the  consequences,  would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  It 
Nay,  though  he  know  iis  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  Md 
with  such  ligna  as  eridenlly  show  that  he  baa  nu  serious  intentions  of 
liind[ng  himself,  be  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  pcifomunce  ; 
but  it  is  necessary  Uial  tlie  words  be  a  perfect  eipresson  of  the  will, 
without  nny  contrary  sigtis.  Nay,  eren  this  we  roual  not  carry  to  far  u 
to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quickness  of  understanding,  we  con- 
jeclure,  from  certain  signs,  to  hate  an  intention  of  deceiving  us,  is  nol 
bound  by  his  eipression  or  vechal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  il;  bul  must 
limit  this  concluuoii  to  those  cases  Hhcrc  the  signs  arc  of  a  difltn-nt  no- 
lure  (Vom  those  of  decdt-  All  Ihese  contradiciion-i  are  eaily  aecoantod 
for,  if  justice  ariw  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  sociely  ;  but  will  never 
be  explained  on  any  olhet  hypothesis, 

It  is  remarkable,  thai  the  moral  decisions  of  the  Jciuili,  and  other  re- 
lated casuists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution  of  tome  such  aub- 
tillic*  of  reasoning  as  are  iierc  pointed  out,  and  proceeded  as  much  from 
Ihe  habit  of  scholastic  refinement  as  from  any  corrupdon  of  the  heart,  if 
we  may  follow  Uic  authority  of  Mons.  Baylc.  See  iiis  Dictionary,  ar. 
ticle  LoroLA.  And  why  hni  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high 
■gainst  these  caniist*,  but  because  every  one  perceived,  that  human  so- 
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These  reflections  are  far  irom  weakening  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice,  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most 
sacred  attention  to  property.  On  the  contrary,  such 
sentiments  must  acquire  new  force  from  the  present 
reasoning.  For  what  stronger  foundation  can  be  de* 
sired  or  conceived  for  any  duty,  than  to  observe,  that 
Auman  society,  or  even  human  nature,  could  not  sub* 
sist  without  the  establishment  of  it,  and  will  still  ar- 
rive at  greater  degrees  of  happiness  and  perfection,  the 
more  inviolable  the  regard  is  which  is  paid  to  that 
duty? 


ciety  could  not  subsist  were  such  practices  authoriatd^  and  that  morals 
must  always  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  interest,  more  than  phi- 
losophical  regohiity  ?  If  the  secret  direction  of  the  intention,  said  etery 
man  of  sense,  ^ibooldlavilidate  a  contract,  where  is  our  security?  And 
yet  a  metaphysical  flct&fanan  might  think,  that,  where  an  intention  was 
supposed  to  be  requisite^  IMhat  intention  really  had  no  place,  no  conse- 
quence ought  to  follow,  and  no  obligation  be  imposed,  llie  casuistical 
subtOties  may  not  be  greater  than  the  subtilties  of  lawyers,  hinted  at 
above ;  but  as  the  former  are  pernicious,  and  the  latter  innocent  and  even 
necessary,  this  is  the  reason  of  the  very  different  reception  they  meet 
with  from  the  world. 

[It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome»  that  the  priest,  by  a  secret 
direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament.  This  position 
18  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution  of  the  obvious  truth,  that 
empty  words  alone,  without  any  meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can 
never  be  attended  with  any  effect.  If  the  same  conclusion  be  not  ad- 
mitted in  reasonings  concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  affair  is  allow- 
ed to  be  of  so  much  less  consequence  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  thou- 
sands, it  proceeds  entirely  from  men's  sense  of  the  dangler  and  inconve- 
nience of  the  doctrine  in  the  former  ease :  And  we  may  tlience  observe, 
that  however  positive,  arrogant,  and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  ap- 
pear, it  never  can  colkvey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its 
objects,  or  put  them,  in  any  degree^  on  a  balance  with  the  common  inci- 
dents of  life»  which  we  learn  from  daily  observation  and  experimental 
reasoning.}— 7^15  last  passage  vpithin  brackets^  not  in  Edition  M. 
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■1  A>  justice  eridedt- 

1  to  support  ci*il 

IS  deriTnl  bam 

oe  huDger,  thirst, 

n^  1d«  of  Life,  aUacb- 

I  ariws  from  • 

nbiexst,  wfaidi  d» 

If  Ae 

hOer  be  As  cmb,  k  fiillmi%  tli^  fn^erty,  which  ii 
Aealjectorjaitiec^  k  ihii  iFMliiigMihiil  hj  ■  ■■fU. 

Or  k  dik  m  nbiKt  m  wUdiMr 
■^7    Wem^ni  ~ 
dbcorer  in  Ae  bo^  new  an 
ciC^wd  dw  otMcmtian  oJ^  4 

Bitf  bcdwr,  dios^  it  i 
lioii  to  mjt  that  natiire^  by  ■ 
<ftidi^i»heB  proper^,  yet  in  realHy  we  AmBl  fi 
ibere  are  required  Tor  that  purpose  ten  tboosand  dt0^ 
rent  instincts,  and  these  employed  about  objects  of  the 
greatest  intricacy  and  nicest  discemmenL  For  wfaM 
a  definition  of  pruperfof  is  required,  that  rdaticMi  it 
ibtmd  to  resolve  itself  into  any  possesion  acquired  1^ 
occnpation,  by  industry,  by  prescriplioii,  by  inheri- 
tance, by  contract,  &c.  Can  we  think  that  nature^  by 
w  original  instinct,  instructs  us  in  all  these -niethods  of 
acquisition  ? 

These  words,  too^  inheritance  and  amtract,  stand 
for  ideas  infinitely  complicated)^  and  to  define  then 
exacdy,  a  hundred  volurngs  oT  laws,  and  a  thonaand 
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▼olume^  of  oommentatorsy  have  not  been  found  suffi- 
cieot  Does  nature,  whose  instincts  in  men  ase  idl 
8illlp^  embrace  such  complicated  and  artificial  obj^et^ 
and  create  a  rational  creature,  without  trusting  any 
thing  to  the  operation  of  his  reason  ?  .  > 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  wotdd  not 
ke  satis&ctory.  Positive  laws  can  certainly  transfer  pro* 
perty.  It  is  by  another  origiitol  instinct  that  we  recog^ 
nise  the  authority  of  kings  and  senates,  and  mark  aU 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction  ?  Judges,  too,  evea 
though  their  sentence  be  erroneous  and  illegal,  must 
be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  to  have 
decisive  authority,  and  ultimately  to  determine  proper* 
ty.  Have  we  original,  innate  ideas  ct  praetors,  and 
chancellors,  and  juries?  Who  sees  not,*  that  all  these 
institutioail^aiise.  merely  from  the  necessities  of  human 
society?  ^  ; 

AU  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  coun* 
try,  build  their  nests  alike :  In  this  we  see  the  force  of 
instinct.  Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame 
their  houses  differently :  Here  we  perceive  the  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  custom.  A  like  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  comparing  the  instinct  of  generatioii 
and  the  institution  of  property. 

How  great  soever  the  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  their  chief  outlines  pretty  re* 
gularly  concur,  because  the  purposes  to  which  they  tend 
are  everywhere  exactly  similar.  In  like  manner,  all 
houses  have  a  roof  and  walls,  windows  and  chimneys, 
though  diversified  in  their  s^ape,  figure  and  materials. 
Tile  purposes  of  the  latter,  directed  to  the  conveniences 
of  human  life,  discover  not  more  plainly  their  origin 
from  reason  and  reflection,  than  do  those  of  the  former, 
which  point  all  to  a  like  end. 

s2 
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I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the  rides 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connexions 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtilties  and  d|Mno- 
tions  of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possi* 
bility  of  reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of 
original  instincts. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theoiy 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame 
injustice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  instancy  conscious 
of  any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  views  the  most  similar  to  us  are 
apt,  for  that  very  reason,  to  escape  us ;  and  what  we 
have  very  frequently  performed  from  certain  motives, 
we  are  apt  likewise  to  continue  mechanically,  without 
recalling,  on  every  occasion,  the  reflectiona^jvhich  first 
determined  us.  The  convenience,  or  rather  necessity, 
which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal,  and  every  where 
points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the  habit  takes 
place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  scru- 
tiny that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin.  The 
matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure,  but  that,  even  in 
common  life,  we  have  every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  JVhal  must  become 
of  the  world f  if  such  practices  prevail  P  How  could  50- 
cietj/  stibsist  under  such  disorders  P  Were  the  distinc- 
tion or  separation  of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can 
any  one  conceive  that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in 
society  ? 

Tims  we  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted 
on,  and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral 
approbation  may  result  from  reflections  on  public  in- 
terest and  utility.     The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  society  is  the  sole  foundation  of  that  virtue ; 
and  since  no  more  excdience  is  more  highly  esteemed, 
we  msf  conclude,  that  this  circumstance  of  usefulness 
has,  in  general,  the  strongest  energy,  and  most  entire 
command  over  our  sentiments.  It  must  therefore  be 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  merit  ascribed 
to  humanity,  benevolence,  friendship,  public  spirit,  and 
other  social  virtues  of  that  stamp ;  as  it  is  the  sole 
source  of  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fidelity,  justice^ 
veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimable  and  useful 
qualities  and  principles.  It  is  entirdy  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  common  reason, 
where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  force 
and  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a  like  e- 
nergy  in  all  similar  instances.  This  Indeed  is  New^ 
ton's  chief  rule  of  philosophizing.* 


Aiiicipia»  lib.  iii. 
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Had  every  tnan  saffioitot  sagaeitj/  to  perceive,  at  ali 
times,  the  strong  interest  which  binds  him  to  the  bb« 
servance  of  justice  and  equity,  and  strength  qfnUnd  suf- 
ficient to  persevere  in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general 
and  distant  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of 
present  pleasure  and  advantage,  there  had  never,  in 
that  case,  been  any  such  thing  as  government  or  politi- 
cal society ;  but  each  man,  following  his  natural  liber- 
ty, had  lived  in  entire  peace  and  harmony  with  all  o- 
thers.  What  need  of  positive  law,  where  natural  jus- 
tice is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restraint?  Why  create 
magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  disorder  or 
iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freedom,  when,  in 
everv  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  inno- 
cent  and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government 
were  totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  that 
the  SOLE  foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the 
advantage  which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving 
peace  and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected, 
and  maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of 
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rules  are  immediately  discovered  to  be  us^fid  in  that 
particular  situation,  and  accordingly  take  place  under 
the  title  of  laws  of  nations.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
sacredness  of  the  persons  of  ambassadors,  abstaining 
from  poisoned  arms,  quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that 
kind,  which  are  plainly  calculated  for  the  advantage  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

The  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  indivi- 
duals, are  not  entirely  suspended  among  political  so? 
cieties.  All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  princes,  and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy. 
Alliances  and  treaties  are  every  day  made  between  in- 
dependent states,  which  would  only  be  so  much  waste 
of  parchment,  if  they  were  not  found,  by  experience,  to 
have  some  influence  and  authority.  But  here  is  the  dif- 
ference between  kingdoms  and  individuals.  Human 
nature  cannot,  by  any  means,  subsist  without  the  asso- 
ciation of  individuals ;  and  that  associati(m  never  could 
have  place,  were  no  regard  paid  to  the  laws  of  equity 
and  justice.  Disorder,  confusion,  the  war  of  all  a- 
gainst  all,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  li- 
centious conduct.  But  nations  can  subsist  without  ia- 
tercourse.  They  may  even  subsist,  in  some  degree, 
under  a  general  war.  The  observance  of  justice, 
though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so  strong 
a  necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral  obli" 
gation  holds  proportion  with  the  use/idness.  All  politic 
cians  will  allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reasons 
of  STATE  Inay,  in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with 
the  rules  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alli- 
ance, where  the  strict  observance  of  it  would  be  preju- 
dicial, in  a  considerable  degree,  to  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.     But  nothing  less  than  the  most  e%r 
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treme  necessity,  it  is  confessed,  can  justify  individually 
in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an  invasion  of  the  properties 
of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  A- 
chsan  republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  Unit- 
ed Provinces  in  modem  times ;  as  the  league  has  here 
a  peculiar  utility^  the  conditions  of  the  union  have  a 
peculiar  sacredness  and  authority,  and  a  violation  of 
them  would  be  regarded  as  no  less,  or  even  as  more 
criminal,  than  any  private  injury  or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the 
combination  of  parents  for  tlie  subsistence  of  their 
young;  and  that  combination  requires  the  virtue  of 
Chastity  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed.  Without 
such  an  utility^  it  will  readily  be  owned,  that  such  a 
virtue  would  never  have  been  thought  of. ' 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pemicioui 
in  women  than  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are 
much  stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and 
yet  women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to 


f  The  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all  tlie  objections  that  might 
be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  established  in  his  imaginary 
commonwealth,  is,  KecXXtrret  ytcp  2n  r«vr«  xxt  Xtytrttt  xMt  AiAf|ir«e/, 
•T<  T«  ^i»  ii/^tXtficf  KttXcf,  T«  it  fiXtc^t^oif  etto-^^ef,  Scite  enim  istud 
el  dicitur  et  dicetur^  Id  quod  utile  sit  honestum  esse,  quod  aulem  inutile  sit 
iurjte  esse,  De  Rep.  lib.  v.p.  4i57.  ex  edit  Scrrani.  And  this  maxim  will  admit 
of  no  doubt,  where  public  utility  is  concerned,  which  is  Plato's  meaning. 
And,  indeed,  to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 
serve?  Nisi  utile  est  quod facimitSt frustra  est  gloria,  says  Pliafdrus. — 
K«t>iCf  Tff  /3X««i^«>F  •t/Jli',  says  Plutarch  de  vitioso  pudorc.  Nihil  eorum 
qu»  damnosa  sunt,  pulchrum  est.  Tlie  same  wxs  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Stoics.  <P<M'<y  0t/y  o<  'Lrmx^i  a,yei6c9  uvui  tit^iXutcf  f)  tvx  trtpaf 
0ftXMHf  iv^f Afff  ^fv  Aiyom;  n|F  st^trnf  «mm  tiiv  rr^vitiMf  T^«t<f. 
Smt.  Emf.  lib.  iil  cap.  20. 
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be  exempted  from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth  and  beauty.  General  rides  are  often  extended 
beyond  the  principle  whence  they  first  arise ;  and  this 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar 
story  at  Paris,  that,  during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  hump- backed  fellowi¥ent  every  day  into  the  Rue  de 
QuiKCEMPOix,  where  the  stockjobbers  met  in  great 
crowds,  and  was  well  paid  for  allowing  them  to  make 
use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,,  in  order  to  sign  their  con- 
tracts upon  it.  Would  the  fortune  which  he  raised  by 
this  expedient  make  him  a  handsome  fellow,  though  it 
be  confessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very  much  from 
ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced  by  asso* 
ciations  of  ideas;  which,  though  they  arise  at  first  from 
the  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every  particular 
exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may  add,  in 
the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  e:^ample  of  the  old 
would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women, 
continually  foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring 
them  the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance 
that  period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  that  whole  duty, 
so  requisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  license  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preserve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed 
among  the  nearest  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  Iovq 
between  them  ratified  by  law  and  custom*  Incest, 
therefore,  being  pernicious  in  a  superior  degree,  has 
also  a  superior  turpitude  and  moral  deformity  annexed 
to  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  father,  but  not  by  the 
-mother?  Plainly  this:  The  manners  of  the  Athenians 
were  so  reserved,  that  a.paan  was  never  permitted  to 


approach  the  womcns'  apartment,  even  in  the  same  fa-'l 
mily,  unless  where  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  J 
step-mother  and  her  children  were  as  much  §Init  upJ 
from  him  as  the  women  of  any  other  family,  and  theittfl 
was  as  little  danger  of  any  criminal  correspondence  boaJ 
tween  them.  Uncles  and  nieces,  for  a  like  reasooi  M 
might  marry  at  Athens ;  but  neither  these,  nor  lialf-  M 
brothers  and  sisters,  could  contract  that  alliance  atM 
Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was  more  open  betweea  I 
the  sexes.  Public  utihty  is  tlie  cause  of  all  these  vario-  I 
-   tions.  I 

To  repent,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  1 
escaped  him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any  4 
such  use  of  his  pri^'fite  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  M 
free  and  social  intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  I 
checked  where  no  such  nilesof  fidelity  are  established.      I 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  we  can  foresee  ao 
ill  consequences  to  result,  tlie  giving  of  one's  author  is 
regarded  ns  a  piece  of  indiscrc-lion,  if  not  of  immorality. 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  re- 
ceiving all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about 
to  the  persons  concerned,  and  produce  animosities  »b4 
-quarrels  amonf;  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most 
innocent  and  inoffensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters 
of  others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  look^ 
and  actions,  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society? 
What  habits,  of  consequence,  more  blameable? 

litis  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  of  lesser  morality,  est 
<culated  for  the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every 
thing  which  promotes  ease,  without  an  indecent  &OU- 
iiarity,  is  useful  and  laudable. 
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'  Constancy  in  friendships,  attachments,  and  femiliari- 
ties,  is  eommendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust 
alid  good  correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of 
gen^rid,  though  casual  concourse^  ^here  the  pursuit  of 
health  and  pleasure  brings  people  promiscuously  toge* 
thelr^  public  conveniency  has  dispensed  with  this  maxim ; 
and  custom  there  promotes  ask  unreserved  conversation 
for  the  time,  by  indulging  the  privilege  of  dropping  af- 
terwards every  different  acquaintance,  without  breach 
of  civility  or  good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles 
the  most  immoral,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  in<» 
terests  of  the  general  society,  there  are  required  certain 
rules,  which  a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private 
interest,  engages  the  members  to  observe.  Robbers 
and  pirates,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  main- 
tain their  pernicious  confederacy,  did  they  not  establish 
a  new  distributive  justice  among  themselves,  and  recal 
those  laws  of  equity  which  they  have  violated  with  the 
test  of  mankind. 

I  hate  a  drinking  companion,  says  the  Greek  pro- 
Terb,  who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch 
should  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give 
full  scope  to  the  follies  of  the  next 

Among  nations  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  degree  authorized 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  cal« 
xulated  for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment.  The 
fiunous  court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  for- 
'tnerly  decided  all  diiBcult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game ;  and  these  laws  are  different  iik 
each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies, 
is  frivolous ;  and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though 
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not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there 
a  material  difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of 
justice,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of 
men  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
iq^ies ;  add  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates 
morals,  is  inviolably  established  in  the  nature  of  man^ 
and  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparison^ 
therefore,  in  thesifrespects,  is  very  imperfect.  We  may 
only  learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  rules,  wherever 
men  have  any  intercourse  with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  with- 
out rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen  and  postilions,  have 
principles  by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Some- 
times also  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a 
kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings 
of  lawyers. ' 

To  carry  the  matter  farther,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  so  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  statutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  justice 
and  honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace ;  and 
even  tliat  sportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among  wrest- 
lers,  boxers,  cudgel*players,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by 
fixed  principles.  Common  interest  and  utility  beget 
infallibly  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  par- 
ties concerned. 


'  That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  machines  of 
the  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ;  this  rule  u  founded 
on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  going  to  the  capital  take  place  of 
^KMe  who  are  coming  from  it ;  this  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  Idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the  great  city,  and  of  tlie  preference  of  the  future  to.Uie 
past  From  like  reasons,  among  foot-walkers,  the  right  hand  entitles  a 
roan  to  the  wall^  and  prevents  justling,  which  peaceable  people  6nd  very 
dingreeable  and  inconvenient. 
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WHY  UTILITY  PLEASEa 


PART  L 


It  seems  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  uti* 
lity  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues, 
that  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  this  principle  every 
where  in  moral  writers,  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their 
reasoning  and  inquiry.  In  common  life,  we  may  ob« 
serve,  that  the  circumstance  of  utility  is  always  appealed 
to ;  nor  is  it  supposed  that  a  greater  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  man,  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the  public, 
and  enumerate  the  services  which  he  has  performed  to 
mankind  and  to  society.  What  praise,  even  of  an  in- 
animate form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts 
destroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  useful  purpose !  And  how 
satisfactory  an  apology  for  any  disproportion  or  seem- 
ing deformity,  if  we  can  show  the  necessity  of  that  par- 
ticular construction  for  the  use  intended  !  A  ship  ap- 
pears more  beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  moderately 
skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and  sweK 
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ling  beyond  its  poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  A  building,  whose  doors  and  win- 
dows were  exact  squares,  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that 
very  proportion,  as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human 
creature,  for  whofc  service  the  fabric  was  intended. 
What  wonder  then  that  a  man,  whose  habits  and  con- 
duct are  hurtful  to  society,  and  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious to  every  one  who  has  intercourse  with  him, 
should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object  of  disapprobation, 
and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the  strongest  sen- 
timent of  disgust  and  hatred  ?  ^ 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  ef- 
fects of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philosophers 
from  admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics,  and 


^  We  ought  not  to  imagine^  because  an  inanimate  object  maj  be  uieful 
•a' weH  aa  a  nnii»  ^lat  tiiereft>ra  it  ougfat  ftlacH  accordiiig  to  tfaia  tyittm, 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtwmt.  The  aentimenti  excited  by  utility 
are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  different ;  and  the  one  is  mixed  with  affectioi^ 
esteem,  approlmtion,  &c,  and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inani- 
mate object  may  have  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  as  a  human 
figure.  But  can  we  ever  be  in  love  with  the  former  ?  There  are  a  iEa% 
merous  set  of  passions  and  sentiments,  of  which  thinking,  rational  beinga 
are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  the  only  proper  objects :  And 
though  the  very  same  qualities  be  transferred  to  an  insensible,  inanimate 
being,  they  will  not  excite  the  same  sentiment  The  beneficial  qualities 
of  hert>s  and  minerals  are,  indeed,  sometimes  called  their  virtues ;  but 
this  is  an  effect  of  the  caprice  of  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  reasoning.  For  though  there  be  a  species  of  approbation  at- 
tending even  inanimate  objects,  when  beneficial,  yet  this  sentiment  is  so 
weak,  and  so  different  from  that  which  is  directed  to  beneficent  magis- 
trates or  statesmen,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  same  daaa 
or  appellation. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same  qualitiea  are 
preserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment  Thus,  the  same  beauty,  transferred 
to  a  di£fbrent  aex,  excites  no  amorous  passion,  where  nature  is  not  ex« 
tivmfly  perverted. 
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has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle, 
m  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
it  is  no  just  reason  for  rejecting  any -principle,  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  its  origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  into  other  more 
general  principles.  And  if  we  Would  employ  a  little 
thought  on  the  present  subject,  we  need  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce  it 
from  principles,  the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human 
nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues, 
it  has  readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient 
and  modern,"  that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  edu* 
cation,  and  were  at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  en- 
couraged, by  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order  to  render 
men  tractable,  and  subdue  their  natural  ferocity  and 
selfishness,  which  incapacitated  them  for  society.  ^This 
principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and  education,  must  so  far 
be  owned  to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  it  may  fre- 
quently increase  or  diminish,  beyond  their  natural 
standard,  the  sentiments  of  approbation  or  dislike;  and 
ttiay  even,  in  particular  instances,  create,  without  any 
natural  principle,  a  new  sentiment  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
evident  in  all  siqperstitious  practices  and  observances : 
But  that  all  moral  afiection  or  dislike  arises  from  this 
origin,  will  never  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious 
inquirer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  distinction,  founded 
on  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  words  ho* 
nowrable  and  shamefidy  lovely  and  odious^  noble  and  de9* 
ptcablcy  had  never  any  place  in  any  language ;  nor  could 
politicians,  had  they  invented  these  terms,  ever  have 
been  able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them 
convey  an  idea  to  the  audience.     So  that  nothing  can 
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be  more  superficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  sceptics ; 
and  it  were  well  if,  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  we  could  as  easily  obviate  the  cavils  of 
that  sect,  as  in  the  practical  and  more  intelligible  sci- 
ences of  politics  and  morals. 

The  social  viftues  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
have  a  natural  beauty  and  amiableness,-  which  at  first, 
antecedent  to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends 
them  to  the  esteem  of  uninstructed  mankind,  and  en- 
gages tbeir  affections.  *  And  as  the  public  utility  of  these 
virtues  is  the  chief  circumstance  whence  they  derive 
their  merit,  it  follows,  that  the  end,  which  they  have  a 
tendency  to  promote,  must  be  some  way  agreeable  to 
us,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural  affection.  It  must 
please,  either  from  considerations  of  self-interest,  or 
from  more  generous  motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a 
strong  connexion  with  society,  and  perceives  the  im« 
possibility  of  his  solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on 
that  account,  favourable  to  all  those  habits  or  principles 
wliicli  promote  order  in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the 
quiet  possession  of  so  inestimable  a  blessing.  As  much 
as  we  value  our  own  happiness  and  welfare,  as  much 
must  we  applaQd;the  practice  of  justice  and  humanity, 
by  which  alone  the  social  confederacy  can  be  maintained, 
and  every  man  reap  the  fruits  of  mutual  protection  and 
assistance. 

This  deduction  of  morals  from  self-love,  or  a  regard 
to  private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arisen  wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  as- 
saults of  the  sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Polybius, 
one  of  the  gravest  and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  most 
moral  writers  of  antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  ori- 
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gin  to  all  our  sentiments  of  virtue.  >  But  though  the 
solid  practical  sense  of  that  author,  and  his  aversion  to 
all  vain  subtilties,  render  his  authority  on  the  present 
subject  very  considerable,  yet  is  not  this  an  affair  to 
be  decided  by  authority ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  and 
experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose  the  selfish  theory. 

We  frequently '  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actions, 
performed  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countriesi 
where  the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  dis- 
cover any  appearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any-con- 
nexion  of  our  present  happiness  and  security  with 
events  so  widely  separated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an 
adversary, commands  our  approbation;  while,  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  may  be  acknowledged  prgudicial  to  oui^ 
particular  interest.. 

When  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  affec- 
tion for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mix- 
ture of  these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent feeling  and  influence  on  tlie  mind.  We  praise, 
perhaps,  with  more  alacrity,'  where  the  generous,  hu- 
mane action,  contributes  to  our  particular  interest: 
But  the  topics  of  praise,  which  we  insist  on,  are  very 
wide  of  this  circumstance.     And  we  may  attempt  to 


*  Undutifulness  to  parents  is  disapproved  of  by  mankindi  w^^itfUfcvt 
r«  fUX\o9^  K»t  avXX^yt^fUfvs  tri  r«  ^srct^ct7rX^T^^f  iMMT««$  «vT«y 
0-vy«v^4«ii.  Lsgratitudc,  for  a  like  reason  (though  he  seems  there  to 
mix  a  more  generous  r^ard)  0n(;yi»y«y«xTyrr«(  fin  rtt  9nA«(,  «y«^f^«y- 
r««  y  far*  tfvrwf  t«  w»^MwXntricf  i{  if  vwyiynrxt  r$s  fyy«i«  ^«^f« 

xMrrm  rev  xtth^^rrf  ivfttfiWf  Km  Bw^t^,  FbLYB.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  iy. 
Pefhapa  the  historian  only  meant^  tiiat  our  sympathy  and  humanity  were 
more  anlivcnedv  by  our  considering  the  similarity  of  our  case  widi  that  oi 
the  person  suffering ;  which  is  a  just  sentiment 
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bring  orer  odien  to  our  sentiments,  witbool  endeavDvr- 
ing  to  oontiooe  them  that  diey  reap  any  adrantage  fini 
the  actions  which  we  recommend  to  dieir  apprabatioK 
ted^ypianse. 

Frame  the  model  oTa  praiseworthy  character,  eon- 
sisting  of  all  the  most  amiable  moral  Tirtnes:  Give  in- 
stances in  which  these  display  Aemselves  after  an  emi- 
nent and  extraoiHinary  inannei*:  Yon  readily  eogagt 
the  esteem  and  approbatk>n  of  all  yoor  l^ndienoey  who 
neter'so  moch  as  inqaire  in  what  i^  and  eomitry  the 
person  lired  who  possessed  these  nbble  qualities;  a 
circumstance,  howerer,  of  aA  others  the  most  material 
to  self-love^  or  a  concern  for  our  own  individual  hap- 
piness. 

Oiice  on  a  time  a  statesman,  in  die  shock  and  eon* 
test  of  parties,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  his 
eloquence,  the  banishment  of  an  able  adversary;  whom 
he  s^retly  (bllowed,  oflering  htm  money  for  his  support 
during  his  exile,  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  cmn 
tolation  in  his  niij»fortunes;  ^las !  cries  the  banished 
statesman,  uoith  *what  regret  must  I  leave  my  friends  in 
this  city^  ichcre  even  enemies  are  go  generous  /  Virtue^ 
though  \ti  flin  enemy,  here  pleased  him :  And  we  also 
give  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation ;  nor  do 
we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we  hear  that  the  ac- 
tion passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  that  the  persons  names  were  Eschines  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

What  is  that  to  me?  There  are  few  occasions  when 
this  question  is  not  pertinent :  And  bad  it  that  univer^ 
sal,  infallible  influence  supposed,  it  would  turn  into  ri- 
dicule every  composition,  and  almost  every  conversa- 
tion, which  contain  any  praise  or  censure  of  men  and 
manners. 
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.  It  18  but  a  weak  subterfiige^  when  psessed  by  tluMe 
ffu:ts  and  argumentst  to  say  that  we  tnuisport  oiursdbrfii^ 
by  the  fioras  of  imagination,  into  distant  ages  and  coun? 
tries,  and  consider  tbe  advantage  whidi  we  ahoiild  baTO 
reaped  from  these  characters  had  we  be«  contempo^ 
mries,  and  had  any  commence  widi  the  persons.  It  is 
not  conceivable  how  a  real  sentiment  or  passion  esn 
ever  arise  from  a  known  itnaginfoy  mterest,  especially 
when  our  real  interest  is  still  kept  in  view,  and  is  often 
acknowledged  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  ima^* 
nary,  and  even  sometimes  opposite  to  it. 

A  man  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  trembling;  and  the  sentiment  of 
imaginary  danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  and  belief  of  r^^  safety.  But  the  imagination 
is  h^e  assisted  by  the  presence.of  a  striking  objeclf 
and  yet  prevails  nat^  except  it  be  also  aided  by  novelty^ 
and  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  object.  Custom 
soon  reconciles  us  to  heights  and  precipices,  and  wears 
off  these  &lse  and  delusive  tc^rrors.  The  reverse  is  ob- 
servable in  the  estimates  which  we  form  of  charactexa 
and  manners ;  and  the  Hiore  we  habituate  ourselves  to 
an  accurate  scrutiny  o(  morals,  :the  more  .delicate  feel- 
ing do  we  aoquire^  the  jopst  minute  dirtinrtjo^ajie" 
tween  vice  and  nrtue.  Such  frequent  ocoasic^  in^ 
deed,  have  we,  in  common  life,  io  pronounce  lA  kinds 
of  *iaoral  determinations,  that  no  obgeot  of  this  kind 
fan  be  n^w  or  unusual  to  us ;  nor  could  ^yjitbe  views 
or  prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  .ex- 
perience so  common  and  &miliar.  Experience  being 
chiefly  what  foms  the  associations  of  ideas^  it  is  inq>os- 
siUe  that  any  association  could  establish  and  support 
Itself  in  direct  opposition  to  that  principle. 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approba- 
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Hsre  we  muj  difficiihy  to  coiupnJiend  ds  toftct  of 
liummiry  wd boitevdtgce ?  Qrto  oaooem,  that iIk 
twjr  ifpcct  of  bqipuieM^  joj^  pirotpeii^f  gi^^  P^^^ 
fare)  dwrt  of poin,  grffcrhi^  lorwwr^  cpniwiMififi  i»» 
^ieeiuieit?  Tlie  iimiwni  ooootenMicei  '^J'  Homeei' 
boiTOWs  sinflcs  or  tesn  fironi  uw  hunmn  cbmteBmoe* 
Bedao^  a  perBon  to  acriitiicky  and  he  Ibees  eH  csgog^ 
iwJrt,  exce{it  eillKr  of  tbe  aeasoal  or  specaktiTe  load; 
md  diet  becBOM  the  moremcnts  of  hit  heart  aie  ant 
wnvaraed  by  diifeBpopdept  wofeaieiits  ni  his  Cdloa- 
WMtorei*  Tlie  mgnsof  Kirroar  and  flMiuiinii^  thoagjb 
agbtourjf^  affisci  lis  with  mefauidiolyi  hot  die  natend 
syu^iUMSSy  toarSf  and  criesy  and  gioeiu^  Defer  hhI  Id 
i\mii^mk  eDflmassite  and  ancasiiiess*  And  if  dw  ffffi% 
^ndsery  loocfa  its  in  in  lirdy  a  mannei^  oan  we  be 
Mpposed  altogedier  insensfbie  or  nidiffnr^t  toMidB 
its  eaasfl^  wbea  a  malidoos  or  treacheroos  chaiartsr 
^iwd  bciMrrionr  are  presented  to  us? 

We  snCef)  I  fhall  sotipose»  into  a  oonrenieity  wsmi, 
Wetiroontrived  apartment:  We  necessarily  receire  e 
pleasare  from  its  very  surrey,  because  it  presents  us 
%nth  tbe  pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satiafactioD,  and  ecgoy- 
inent  The  hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  land- 
lord appears.     Hiis  circumstance  surdy  must  embel- 


Mttne  general  [rrinclples,  beyond  'which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  anj  prin- 
ciple more  general  No  man  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  happinew 
IHkI  misery  of  othen.  Tbe  first  has  a  natural  tendency  to  give  pleasure^ 
the  second  pain.  Tliis  every  one  may  find  in  himself.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble  that  these  principles  can  be  resolved  into  principles  more  simple  and 
universal,  whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  that  purpoae.  But 
if  k  were  potaible,  it  belongs  not  to  tbe  present  subject ;  and  we  may 
lata  aafely  coniider  these  principles  as  original^— happy  if  we  can  Tender 
iril  ttit'OQiiwquences  sufficiently  plain  and  perspictioua ! 

*  Uti  ridentibus  airident,  ita  fientibus  adfletit 
lliunani  vuhus*  Hoiu 
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lish  the  w)u>le;  nor  cai)  we  easily  forbear  reflecting, 
|¥ith  pleasurei  on  the  satis&ction  which  results  to  ever; 
one  from  his  intercourse  and  good  offices. 

His  wbc^  lamiljf  by  the  freedom,  easei  confidence^ 
m^  €alip  ^jojrment  diffused  ov(fr  their  countenanoesi 
Ii9$(4eptly  express  their  haj^iness.  I  h^ve  a  pleasing 
sympadiy  in  the  prospect  of  so  mi^ch  joy^  ^nd  can  never 
consider  the  source  of  it.without  the  most  agreeaUp 

..  .H^  tiells  me  that  an  (^pressiv/s  and  powerAil  neigfaf 
bopr  h^  aUempf;ed  to  dispqsfess  him  cf  his  inherit- 
mcft$  ap4  hafi  long  disturbed  all  hb  innocent  and  so- 
isinl  pljeasureSf  {  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  ii^ 
n^-  against  such  violence  and  ii\jury!P 

*Svt  it  is  UQ  woi)der,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
.shoiftld  proceed  from  a  m^  who  ha4  enslaved  prcH 
VOIceSy  depQpulatedjqities,  and  made  the  field  and  so^ 
^Id  ^eam  with  hum^  blood.  I  aQi.struc|c  with  I^orrpjr 
attb^  prospect  of  so  mu<;h  misery,  and  am  ^tuated  by 
tlut  9bt)ngest  antipathy  against  its  author. 
.  |n  general)  it  is  certain^  that  wherever  we  go,  what- 
eye^  we  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  every  thing  still 
pjcesents  u$  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  misery, 
.and  excites  in  our  breast  a  sympathetic  movement  of 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  in 
jWr  careless  amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its 
actiye  energy. 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struck 
firith  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude  participating  of 
-one  common  amusement ;  and  experiences,  from  d^eir 
•  yery  aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  of  be- 
ing affected  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  witli 
bis  fellow-creatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  ap^ 
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pearance  of  a  full  andienoe,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of 
enthasiasm  which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary 
or  calm  moment. 

Eveiy  movement  of  the  theatl^  by  a  skilfiil  pOet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the  spectators ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  resent,  rejoice,  and  are  inflamed 
with  all  the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  seve- 
ral personages  of  the  drama.  ' 

Where  any  event  crosses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts 
the  happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sen- 
sible anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufferings 
proceed  from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  our  breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resent- 
ment against  the  author  of  these  calamities. 

It  is  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to 
represent  any  thing  cool  and  indifferent  A  distant 
friend,  or  a  confident^  who  haano  immediate  interest 
in  the  catastrophef.ouight,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by 
the  poet,  as  communicating  a  like  indifference  to  the 
audience,  and  checking  the  progress  of  the  passions.  • 

Few  species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than 
])astoral ;  and  every  one  is  sensible,  that  the  chief 
source  of  its  pleasure  arises  from  those  images  of  a 
gentle  and  tender  tranquillity  which  it  represents  in  its 
personages,  and  of  which  it  communicates  a  like  senti- 
ment to  the  reader.  Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the 
scene  to  the  sea-shore,  though  he  presented  the  most 
magnificent  object  in  nature,  is  confessed  to  have  erred 
in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil,  labour,  and  danger, 
suffered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painful ;  by  an  unavoid- 
able sympathy  which  attends  every  conception  of  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery. 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was 
my  favourite :  Now  1  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace^ 
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We  enter,  to  be  sure,  more  readily  into  sentiments 
which  resemble  those  we  feel  every  day :  But  no  pas- 
sion,  when  well  represented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  ns ;  because  there  is  none  of  which  every  man  has 
not  with  him,  at  least  the  seeds  and  first  principles.  It 
is  the  business  of  poetry  to  bring  every  afiection  near 
to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  representation,  and  make 
it  look  like  truth  and  reality ;  a  certain  proof  that, 
wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our  minds  are  disposed 
to  be  strongly  affected  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fate 
of  slites,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is 
extremely  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is 
not  immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propa- 
gated with  celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired 
into  with  attention  and  concern.  The  interest  of  so- 
ciety appears,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  in  some  degree 
the  interest  of  each  individuaL  The  imagination  is 
sure  to  be  affected ;  though  the  passions  excited  may 
not  always  be  so  strong  and  steady  as  to  have  great  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  perusal  of  a  history  seems  a  calm  entertainment; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at  all,  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with  correspondent  movements  to  those  which  are 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardin  support  with  difficulty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describes  the  trivial 
rencounters  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
the  harmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested, 
and  the  small  interest,  fill  nbt  the  imagination,  and  en- 
gage not  the  affections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  nu- 
merous Athenian  army  before  Syracuse;  the  danger 
which  so  nearly  threatens  Venice;  these  excite  com* 
passion ;  these  move  terror  and  anxiety. 
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The  indiiTerenty  uniiiterestinf2[  stylo  of  Suetonius, 
equally  with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tucitus,  may  con- 
Tinoe  w  of  the  cru^l  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberjiiis ; 
but  what  a  difference  of  senti^i^t  1.  Whil^  the  former 
coldly  relates  the  actfl^  tbci  latter  sety  before  our  eyes 
the  Tenerable  figures  ol  a  Spraiuis  and  ft  Tbra^ea,  }n« 
trepid  in  their  fate,  and  only  mpv^  by  the  n^dting  sor- 
rows of  their  friends  and  kindr^.  What  iQrmpathy  ^ejpi 
touches  every  human  heart  I  What  indignntipii  againsit 
the  tyrant,  whose  causeless  fear  or  unproToked  jmdic^ 
gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barbarity  I 

If  we  brii^  these  subjects  neaxer ;  if  we  remove  all 
suspicion  of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  poirei:^  ^ppeem 
is  eauotedy  and  how  much  superior,  ip  maoy  ins<».nceSi 
to  llie  joanpw  attachments  of  sd£-love  mi  private  in- 
4erest  I  Popular  seditioQ#  P<^  ^veaU  a  demoted  obedir 
«Me  to&ctiottS  leader^i  Uiese  are/ome  ^  tke  most 
Visible,  though  less  laudable  effects  of  this  soi^ial  sjrm- 
patby  in  human  nature* 

The  frivolousneas  of  the  subject,  too,  we  may  ob- 
serve, is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  car- 
ries an  image  of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  diffi- 
culty, we  even  s}'mpathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness, 
and  suffer  for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  tliat 
every  combination  of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives 
4pain  to  the  organs  of  speech  in  tJie  recital,  appears  al- 
-fio,  from  a  species  of  sympathy,  harsh  and  disagreeable 
io  the  ear.  Nay,  when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our 
•eye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  unharmonious  composi- 
tion ;  because  we  still  imagine,  that  a  person  recites  it 
to  us,  and  suffers  from  the  pronunciation  of  these  jar- 
ring sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are 
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ahrays  beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agree- 
able t  Clothes  which  wamii  without  burdening  the 
body ;  which  coveri  without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are 
well-fiMhioned.  In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  tlie  feel- 
ings of  the  person  afiected  enter  into  consideration, 
and  oommunicates  to  the  spectator  similar  touches  of 
pain  or  pleasure.  *  What  wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pro- 
DOUMe  no  judgment  concerning  the  character  and  con* 
duct  of  men^  without  considering  the  tendencies  of 
their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or  misery  which  thence 
arises  to  society  7  What  association  of  ideas  would  ever 
iHMiiWB,  were  that  principle  here  totally  inactive  ?  * 

Vuuj  many  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  sel- 
flnhwass  of  temper,  is  unaflBscted  with  the  images  of 
hnmaa  hqipiness^r  misery,  he  must  be  equally  indifie- 
rent  to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue:  As,  on  the  other 


'  <  DaoHilior  eqniii  ajoi  Mttictt  miit  lib;  aed  idtm  velocior.  Pul- 
ckw  a^ptctu  tit  atUal^  ciqai  laotrtM  exerdtirtio  expreHit ;  idem  ccrte- 
mini  pnntior.  NmMiiuni  enim  tpecieM  d>  utUiMe  dividitur.  Scd  hoc 
qnidem  disoonicn  modici  judicii  est.  *— Quintilian  Inst.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3. 

*  In  praportioD  to  Ae  itatioa  which  a  man  possetMs,  according  to  the 
rdufcmi  in  wfakh  ba  h  plaeed»  we  always  expect  firom  hhn  a  greater  or 
kM  dcg^nt  tf  food*  apd^  when  diaippointed,  blame  his  inutility ;  and 
mndi  nipn  do  we  falntt  hnn,  if  any  ill  or  prejudice  arises  from  bis  con- 
duct and  bchaiviour.  When  the  interesu  of  one  country  interfere  with 
tfxMe  of  anotfacry  we  wrimafa  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill 
wUdi  icmha  to  hu  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels  without 
fijpHrd  lo  the  pnjudice  which  he  brings  on  its  enemitrs  and  rivals.  His 
Mlow-citiacni  are  the  objects  which  lie  nearest  the  eye  while  wv  dvtcr- 
mine  Us  diaractar*  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in  every  one  a  superior 
■Hhcdon  to  Ua  own  country,  we  never  expect  any  regard  to  distant  na- 
fions  when  a  conpathiom  arises.  Not  to  mention,  that  while  every  man 
CO—ilN  the  good  of  hk  own  community,  we  are  sensible  (hat  the  gene- 
nl  imowt  of  "^"l''"*^  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indetenni- 
nata  views  to  Uie  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
molt,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  whidi  they  could  exert 
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hand,  it  is  always  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling 
of  all  moral  distinctions,  a  strong  resentment  of  injury 
done  to  men,  a  lively  approbation  c^  their  welfare.  In 
this  particular,  though  great  si^periori^  is  observable 
of  one  man  above  another,  yet  none  are  so  entirely  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to 
perceive  no  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  tendencies  of  actions  and  prin- 
ciples. How,  indeed,  can  we  suppose  it  possible  in  any 
one,  who  wears  a  human  heart,  that  if  there  be  subject- 
ed to  his  censure  one  character  or  system  of  eMDduct 
which  is  beneficial,  an4  another  which  is  pernieioi^  to 
his  species  or  community,  he  will  not  so  much  as  give 
a  cool  preference  to  the  former,  or  ascribe  to  it  the 
smallest  merit  or  regard  ?  Let  ua  suppose  such  a  per- 
son ever  90  selfish ;  let  private  intiorest  have  engrossed 
ever  so  much  his  attention,  yet  in  instances  where  that 
is  not  concerned,  he  must  unavoidably  feel  $ome  pro- 
pensity to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  an  object 
of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any 
man,  who  is  wiUking  alone,  tread  as  willingly  on  an- 
other's gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on 
the  hard  flint  and  payment  ?  There  is  here  surely  a 
difference  in  the  case.  We  surely  take  into  considera- 
tion the  happiness  and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing 
the  several  motives  of  actions,  and  incline  to  the  former, 
where  no  private  regards  draw  us  to  seek  our  own  pro- 
motion or  advantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. And  if  the  principles  of  humanity  are  capable, 
in  many  instances,  of  influencing  our  actions,  they  must, 
at  all  times,  have  some  authority  over  our  sentiments, 
and  give  us  a  general  approbation  of  what  is  useful  to 
society,  and  blame  of  what  is  dangerous  or  pernicious. 
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Tbe  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be  the  ml^cct  of 
controrersT ;  but  the  reality  of  their  existence,  one 
shoald  think,  most  be  admitted  in  everv  theonr  or 
system. 

A  creatore,  absolutdy  malicions  and  spiteful,  were 
there  any  soch  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indiffe- 
rent to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  senti- 
ments mnsC  be  inverted,  and  direcdy  opposite  to  those 
which  prevail  in  the  human  species.  Whatever  con* 
tributes  to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crosses  the  con- 
stant bent  of  his  wishes  and  desires,  must  produce  un- 
easinenand  disapprobation;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and  misery  in  so- 
cieQr,  must,  for  the  same  reason,  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  and  conqilacency.  lunon,  who  probably 
from  his  a£fected  q>leen,  more  than  any  inveterate  ma- 
lice^ was  denominated  the  man-hater,  embraced  Alci- 
biades  with  ^reat  fondness.  Go  on^  my  boy  /  cried  he, 
acquire  the  confidence  of  tie  people :  You  'xill  one  day,  I 
foresee,  he  the  cause  of  great  calamities  to  them, '  Could 
we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Monicheans,  it  is  an 
infallible  consequence,  that  their  sentiments  of  human 
actions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else,  must  be  totally 
opposite,  and  that  every  instance  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity, from  its  necessary  tendency,  must  please  tbe  one 
deity  and  displease  the  other.  AH  mankind  so  far  re- 
semble the  good  principle,  that  where  interest,  or  re- 
venge, or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition,  we  are 
always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy,  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  conse- 
quently to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute,  unpro* 
voked,  disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place 
in  any  human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert 
all  the  sentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of 


*  FUitarcb  in  viU  Alette 
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humanity.  If  the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely 
voluntary,  and  not  rather  the  effect  of  oonstaat  fear  and 
resentment^  it  is  evident  that  Tigellinns,  preferably  to 
Seneca  or  Burrhus,  must  have  possessed  his  steady  and 
uniibrm  af^robation*    * 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serres  our  aim  Qoitttry^ 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  rs^rd 
fmid  to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  iofloenee  ope* 
rated  on  distant  ages  or  Demote  nations;  whene  the 
gdod  resulting  irora  his  generous  hvnanity,  being  leas 
connected  with  ns,  jwems  more  <d>sciire,  and  affects  ua 
with  a  less  lively  sympathy*     We  may  own  the  merit 
to  be  equally  great,  though  our  sentiments  are  not 
raised  to  an  equal  bdght  in  both  cases.    The  jac%» 
ment  here  corrects  tile  inequMifieg  of  oar  iBtemal 
emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  like  manner  as  it  pm* 
serves  us  ftom  error,  in  the  sevcilil  variations  of  ima- 
ges presentkl  to  our  external  aenaas.    The  sane  ob« 
ject,  at  a  double  distance,  really  dirows  <m  the  eye  a 
picture  of  but  half  the  bulk,  yet  we  imagine  that  it  ap* 
pears  of  the  same  size  in  both  situations ;  because  we 
know  that,  on  our  approach  to  it,  its  image  would  ex- 
pand on  the  eye,  and  that  the  difference  consists  not  in 
the  object  itself,  but  in  our  position  with  regard  to  it. 
And  indeed,  without  such  a  correction  of  i^pearances, 
both  in  internal  and  external  s^itiment,   men   could 
never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any  subject,  while  their 
fluctuating  situations  produce  a  continual  variation  on 
objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  different  and  con- 
trary lights  and  positions.  "^ 

"  For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters,  not  their 
real  accidental  consequences,  are  alone  regarded  in  our  moral  determi- 
nations or  general  judgments,  though  in  our  real  feeling  or  sentiment  we 
cannot  help  paying  greater  regard  to  one  whose  station,  joined  to  virtoc^ 
renders  him  really  useful  to  society,  than  to  one  who  exerts  the  social 
virtues  only  in  good  inttntions  and  benevolent  affections.    Separating 
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TTie  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  nnd  the  great- 
er social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be 
familiarized  to  these  general  preferences  and  distinc- 
tions, without  which  our  conversation  and  discourse 
could  scarcely  be  rendered  intelligible  to  each  other. 
Every  HiAfli's  interest  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the 
aversions  and  desires  which  result  from  it  cannot  be 
Supposed  to  affect  others  in  a  like  degree.  General 
language  therefore,  being  formed  for  general  use,  must 
be  moulded  on  more  general  views,  and  must  affix  the 
epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  conformity  to  sentiments 
which  atise  from  the  general  interests  of  the  communis 
ty.  And  if  these  sentiments,  in  most  men,  be  not  so 
strong  as  those  which  have  a  reference  to  private  good^ 
yet  still  they  must  make  so^me  distinction,  even  in  per- 
sons the  most  depraved  and  selfish,  and  must  attach  the 
notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  conduct,  and  of  evil  to  the 
contrary.  Sympathy,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  fainter 
than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  with  per- 
sons remote  fr^m  us  tnuch  fainter  than  that  with  persons 
near  and  contiguous;  but  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  neoes^ 
sary  for  us,  in  our  dalm  judgments  and  discourse  concern- 
ing the  characters  of  m^n,  to  neglect  all  the  differences, 
and  render  our  sentiments  more  public  and  social. 


the  danctor  fton  tte  fortune^  by  an  easy  and  necesiary  effort  of  thought, 
wa  pranomiot  itbttm  penons  alika^  and  give  them  the  same  general  praise. 
Tha  jadgnMOft  coiwcla»  or  endeatoura  to  correct,  the  appearance,  but  ia 
not  able  cntudj  to  prevail  over  sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach  tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but  because  it 
•prodnoesmoreor  better  fruit?  And  would  not  the  same  praise  be  given 
y»  tfaoagli  snaib  or  vermin  had  destroyed  the  peaches  before  they  came 
to  ftiU  maturity?  In  morals  too^  is  not  /Ae  tree  known  by  the  fruii'f 
Andcttnol  we  easily  distinguish  between  nature  and  accidenti  in  the  one 
case  as  wdl  as  in  the  other? 
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Besides,  that  we  ourselves  ^(len  change  our  situation 
in  this  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who 
are  in  a  situation  different  from  us,  and  who  could  never 
converse  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that 
position  and  point  of  view  which  is  peculiar  to  our- 
selves. The  intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore,  in 
society  and  conversation,  makes  us  form  some  general 
unalterable  standard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  dis- 
^ptove  of  characters  and  manners.  And  though  the 
heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  those  general  notions^ 
nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by  the  universal 
abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  r^^ard 
to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more  inti* 
mately  connected,  yet  have  these  moral  differences  a 
considerable  influence;  and  being  sufficient,  at  least, 
for  discourse,  serve  all  our  purposes  in  company,  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools. ' 

Thu%  in  wliatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  the 
merit  ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uni- 
form, and  arises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  na- 
tural sentiment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the 
interests  of  mankind  and  society.  If  we  consider  the 
principles  of  the  human  make,  such  as  they  appear  to 
daily  experience  and  observation,  we  must,  a  priori^ 
conclude  it  impossible  for  such  a  creature  as  man  to  be 
totally  indifferent  to  the  well  or  ill  being  of  his  fellow- 

^  It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connexions  should  com- 
monly prevail  over  universal  Views  and  considerations,  otherwise  our  af- 
fections and  actions  would  l>e  dissipated  and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper 
limited  object.  Thus  a  small  benefit  done  to  ourselves,  or  our  near 
friendsy  excites  more  lively  sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a 
great  benefit  done  to  a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  still  we  know  here, 
as  in  aU  the  senses,  to  correct  these  inequab'ties  by  reflection,  and  retain 
a  general  standard  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general  uAeful- 
nesSk 
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creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  himself  to  pronounce^ 
where  nothing  gives  him  any  particular  bias,  that  what 
promotes  their  happiness  is  good,  what  tends  to  their 
misery  is  evil,  without  any  fiurther  regard  or  considera- 
tion. Here  then  are  the  fiiint  rudiments  at  leasts 
or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  sup- 
posed to  increase,  his  connexion  with  those  who  are  in- 
jured or  benefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their 
misery  or  happiness,  his  consequent  censure  or  approba- 
tion acquires  proportionable  vigour.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity that  a  generous  action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old 
history  or  remotegaaette,  should  oonununicate  any  strong 
fieelings  of  applause  and  admiraticm.  Virtue,  placed  at 
such  a  distance,  is  like  a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to 
the  eye  of  reason  it  may  i^pear  as  luminous  as  the  sun 
in  his  meridian,  is  90  infinitely  removed  as  to  afiect  the 
senses  neither  with  light  nor  heat.  Bring  this  virtue 
nearer,  by  our  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  the  per- 
sons, or  even  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  case,  our 
hearts  are  immediately  caught,  our  sympathy  enliven^ 
ed,  and  our  cool  approbation  converted  into  the  warm- 
est sentiments  of  friendship  and  regard.  These  seem 
necessary  and  in&llible  consequences  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  iiature^  as  discovered  in  common 
life  and  practice. 

Again,  reverse  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
the  matter  a  posteriori ;  and,  weighing  the  consequen- 
ces, inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a 
great  measure,  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity 
with  which  it  afiects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be 
matter  of  fiu:t,  that  the  circumstance  of  utility^  in  all 
subjects,  is  a  source  of  praise  and  approbation :  That 
it  is  constantly  appealed  to  in  all  mond  decisions  con« 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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cerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of  actions :  That  it  is 
the  sole  source  of  that  high  regard  paid  to  justice,  fide* 
lity,  honour,  allegiance,  and  chastity :  That  it  is  inse- 
parable from  all  the  other  social  virtues,  humanity,  ge- 
nexsosity,  charity,  a£bbility,  lenity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
tion :  And,  in  a  ^¥ord,  it  is  a  finmdation  of  tlie  chief^ 
piM^  of  m^ralfl^  which  has  a  reference  to  mankind  and 
our  fellow-creatures* 

It  af^iears  ^Iso  that,  in  our  general  ^)probatioo  of 
characters  and  manners,  the  useful  tendency  of  the  so- 
cial virtues  moves  us  npt  by  any  regards  to  self-int&i* 
rest,  but  has  an  influence  much  more  universal  and  ex- 
tensive. It  appears  Ukat  a  tendency  to  public  good, 
and  to  the  promoting  of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in 
society,  does  always,  by  affecting  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  engage  us  on  the  side  of  the  social 
virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an  additional  confirmation, 
that  these  principles  of  humanity  and  sjrmpathy  enter 
so  4^piy  into  all  our  sentiments,  and  have  so  power- 
fill  an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  excite  the 
strongest  censure  and  applause.  The  present  theory 
is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences,  each  of 
which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others, 
yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society, 
is  so  highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  l^am  the 
force  of  the  benevolent  principle,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thing  to  please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the 
end  is  totally  indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it 
doubtful  whether  there  were  implanted  in  our  nature 
any  general  principle  of  moral  blame  an(j  approbation, 
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yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  the  influence 
of  humanity,  we  ought  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  every  thing  which  promotes  the  in- 
terests of  society  must  communicate  pleasure,  and  what 
is  pernicious  give  uneasiness.  But  when  these  difie- 
rent  reflections  and  observations  concur  in  establishing 
the  same  amdusion,  must  they  not  bestow  an  undis- 
puted evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is  however  hoped,  that  the  progress  of  this  argu- 
ment will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present 
theory,  by  showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of 
esteem  ai^  regard  from  the  same  or  like  principles. 


u2 
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OF  QUALITIES  USEFUL  TO  OURSELYBa 


PART  L 


'  ^  It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is 
subjected  to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  re- 
spect prejudicial  to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such 
as  incapacitates  him  for  business  and  action,  it  is  in- 
stantly blamed,  and  ranked  among  his  faults  and  im- 
perfections. Indolence,  negligence,  want  of  order  and 
method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness,  creduli^;  these 
qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one  indifferent 
to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  accomplishments 
or  virtues.  The  prejudice  resulting  from  them  imme- 
diately strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 


*  7  A  diriiion  of  this  subject,  which  introduced  the  Esnj  in  tibe  ftnc 
Edition  (M),  is  given  in  Appendix  IV. 
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No  qtiality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blame*- 
able  or  praiseworthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree- 
A  due  medinm,  say  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  charac* 
teristic  of  Firtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined 
by  utility.  A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  despatch 
in  bumeasy.is  commendable^  When  defective^  no  pro- 
gress b  ever  made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose- 
When  excessive^  it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill- 
concerted  measures  and  enterprises:  By  such  reasonings 
we  fix  the  proper  and  commendable  mediocrity  in  all 
moral  and  prudential  disquisitions ;  and  never  lose  view 
of  the  advantages  which  result  from  any  character  or 
habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  person 
possessed  of  the  diaracter,  it  can  never  be  self-iove 
which  renders  the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the 
spectators,  and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation. 
No  force  of  imagination  can  convert  us  into  another 
person,  and  make  us  fancy  that  we^  being  that  person^ 
reap  benefit  from  those  valuable  qualities  which  belong 
to  him.  Or  if  it  did,  no  celerity  of  imagination  could 
immediately  transport  us  back  into  ourselves,  and  make 
us  love  and  esteem  the  person  as  different  from  us. 
Views  and  sentiments  so  opposite  to  known  truth,  and 
to  each  other,  could  never  have  place,  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  same  person.  All  suspicion,  therefore,  of  selfish 
rqprds  is  here  totally  excluded. 

It  is  a  ^te  different  principle  which  actuates^  our 
bosom^  and  Interests  us  in  the  felicity  of  the  person 
whom  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and 
acquired  abilities  give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  ad-r 
vancement,  a  figure  in  life,  prosperous  success,  a  steady 
command  over  fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or 
sdvantageous  undertakings;  we  are  struck  with  such 
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agreeable  images,  and  feel  a  complacency  and  r^ard 
immediately  arise  towards  him.  The  ideas  o(  happi* 
ness,  joy,  trimnph,  prosperity,  are  connected  with  every 
circumstance  of  his  character,  and  diffuse  over  our  minds 
a  pleasing  sentiment  of  sjrmpathy  and  humanity.  * 

Let  us  suppose  a  perspn  originally  frai^ed  so  as  to 
have  no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
to  regard  the  happiness  and  misery  of  aU  sensible  be- 
ings with  greater  indifference  than  even  two  contiguous 
shades  of  the  same  cc^our.  Let  us  suppose^  if  the  jpro* 
sperity  of  nations  were  laid  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
ruin  on  the  other,  and  he  were  desired  to  choose ;  thai 
he  would  stand  like  the  schoolman's  ass,  irresolute  and 
undetermined  between  equal  motives ;  or  rather,  like 
the  same  ass  between  two  pieces  of  wood  or  marUe^ 
without  any  inclination  or  propensity  to  either  side. 
The  consequence,  I  believe,  must  be  allowed  just,  that 
such  a  person,  being  absolutely  unconcerned,  either  tor 
the  public  good  of  a  community,  or  the  private  utility 


*  One  may  vent|ire  to  ifffinn,  that  there  is  no  human  creature,  to  whom 
the  appearance  of  happiness  (where  envy  or  revenge  haa  no  place)  does 
not  giye  pleasure;  that  of  misery,  uneasiness.  This  seems  inseparable 
from  our  make  and  constitution.  But  they  are  only  the  more  generous 
minds  that  are  thence  prompted  to  seek  zealously  the  good  of  others,  and 
to  have  a  real  passion  for  their  welfare.  With  men  of  narrow  and  unge- 
nerous spirits,  this  sympathy  goes  not  beyond  a  slight  fbeling  of  thtt  ima- 
gination, which  serves  only  to  excite  sentiments  of  complacency  or  cen- 
sure, and  makes  them  apply  to  the  object  either  honourable  or  dishonour- 
able appellations.  A  griping  miser,  for  instance,  praises  extremely  in- 
duttry  and  frugality  even  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  estimation^ 
above  all  the  other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them» 
and  ffeels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sympathy,  than  any 
other  you  could  represent  to  him ;  though  perhaps  he  would  not  part 
with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  industrious  man  whom  be 
praises  so  highly. 
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of  others^  would  look  on  every  quality,  however  per* 
nidoaSf  or  however  beneficial  to  society,  or  to  its  po&« 
MSSOTy  with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the  most  com* 
mon  and  uninteresting  object. ' 

But  i^  instead  of  this  &ncied  monster,  we  suppose  a 
man  to  fiirra  «  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where 
eveiy  thing  else- is  equal ;  and,  however  cool  his  choice 
may  be^  if  his  licuil  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  inter* 
ested  be  remote  ftom  him,  there  must  still  be  a  choice 
or  distinctioQ  between  what  is  useful  and  what  is  per* 
nicious.  Now^  this  distinction  is  the  same,  in  all  its 
partS)  with  the  moral  distinction  whose  foundation  has 
been  so  often,  and  so  much  in  vain,  inquired  after.  The 
same  oidowments  of  the  mind,  in  every  circumstance^ 
are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of 
liumanity;  the  same  temper  is  susceptible  of  high  de* 
l^rees  of  the  one  sentiment  and  of  the  other ;  and  the 
same  alteration  in  die  objects,  by  their  nearer  approach 
or  by  connexions,  enlivens  the  one  and  the  other.  By 
all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we  must  conclude^ 
that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the  same ;  since,  in 
each  particular,  even  the  most  minute,  they  are  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the  same 
otjects. 

Why  do  philosophers  infer,  with  the  greatest  cer* 
tainty,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same 
force  of  gravity  that  makes  bodies  fall  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  but  because  these  effects  are,  upon  com* 
putation,  found  similar  and  equal  ?  and  must  not  this 
argument  bring  as  strong  conviction  in  moral  as  in  na* 
tuial  disquisitions  ? 

To  prove»  by  any  long  detail,  diat  all  the  qualities 
useful  to  the  possessor  are  approved  otj  and  the  con^ 
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trary  oensared,  would  be  superfluods.  The  least  re^ 
flection  on  what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will 
be  sufficient.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few  instances, 
in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  all  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
any  useful  enterprise,  is  Discrxtiom;  by  which  we 
carry  on  a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  at- 
tention to  our  own  and  to  their  charaoter,  weigh  each 
circumstance  of  the  business  which  we  undertake,  and 
employ  the  surest  and  safisst  means  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end  or  purpose.  To  a  Crobiwexx,  perhaps,  or 
a  Db  Retz,  discretion  may  appear  an  alderman-like 
virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calls  it;  and  being  incompatible 
with  those  vast  designs  to  which  their  courage  and  am- 
bition prompted  tbem,  it  might  really,  *  in  them,  be  a 
fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
life,  no  virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  suc- 
cess, but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages,  and  dis- 
appointments. Tlie  greatest  parts  without  it,  as  ob<» 
served  by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their 
owner ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only 
the  more  exposed,  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength 
imd  stature. 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too 
perfect  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed 
by  temper  of  any  kind  ;  but  alternately  employs  enter- 
prise and  caution,  as  each  is  iiseful  to  the  particular 
purpose  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St 
Evremond  ascribes  to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  dis* 
played  every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older,  more  teme» 
rity  in  his  military  enterprbes ;  and  being  now,  front 
long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  inci- 
dent in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firmness  and  ser 
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curit^,  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him.  Fabius,  says 
Machlavel^  was  cautious ;  Sdpio  enterprising :  And 
both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
aflairS)  daring  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  had 
these  sitnalions  been  reversed.  He  is  happy  whose 
drcumstanoes  suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  exceU 
lent  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Indus- 
try, and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  a  fortune 
in  the  world  ?  The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by 
bk  perseverance)  gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though 
possessed  of  much  superior  swiftness.  A  man's  time^ 
when  weU  husbanded,  is  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which 
a  few  acres' produce  more  of  what  b  useful  to  life,  than 
extensive  provinces,  even  of  the  richest  soil,  when 
overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

Bnt  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fidl,  where  a  reasonable  Frugality 
is  wanting*  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes 
daily,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy, 
as,  not  having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a 
large  revenue^  be  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  content- 
edly on  a  small  one.  The  souls  of  men,  according  to 
Plato, '  inflamed  with  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the 
body,  which  alone  affi>rded  means  of  satisfaction,  hover 
about  the  earth,  and  haunt  the  places  where  their  bodies 
are  deposited ;  possessed  with  a  longing  desire  to  re* 
cover  the  lost  organs  of  sensation..  So  may  we  see 
worthless  prodigals,  having  consumed  their  fortune  in 
wild  debauches,  thrusting  themselves  into  every  plenti- 

'  Fhaedow 
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fill  table,  and  every  party  of  pleasure,  hated  even  by 
the  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  fbols» , 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice^  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hospitality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censur- 
ed on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  ex-* 
treme,  is  commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself; 
and  each  of  these  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  censures, 
and  according  to  his  greater  or  less  sensibility  to  ple»* 
sure,  either  social  or  sensuaL 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honesty^  Jidelityj  trtUh^  are  praised  for  their 
immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ; 
but  after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this 
foundation,  they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous 
to  the  person  himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trusl 
and  confidence,  which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  con- 
sideration in  life.  One  becomes  contemptible,  no  less 
than  odious,  when  he  forgets  the  duty  which,  in  this 
particular,  he  owes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  is  one  chief  source  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  tljtrown  on  any  instance  of  failure 
among  women  in  point  of  chastity.  The  greatest  re- 
gard winch  can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from 
their  fidelity ;  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar, 
loses  her  rank,  and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is 
deficient  in  this  particular.  The  smallest  failure  is  here 
sufficient  to  blast  her  character.  A  female  has  so  many 
opportunities  of,secretly  indulging  tliese  appetites,  that 
nothing  can  give  us  security  but  her  absolute  modesty 
and  reserve ;  and  where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  fully  repaired.  If  a  man  behave  with 
cowardice  on  one  occasion,  a  contrary  conduct  rein- 
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states  hiin  in  his  character.  .  But  by  what  action  can  a 
woman^  whose  behaviour  has  once  been  dissolute,  be 
able  to  assure  us  that  she  has  formed  better  resolutions, 
and  has  sel&command  enough  to  carry  them  into  exe« 
cntion? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirous  of  hap* 
piness:  bnt  iew  are  successful  in  the  pursuit:  One 
considerable  cause  is  the  want  of  Strength  of  Minoj 
which  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
present  ease  or  pleasure^  and  carry  them  forward  in 
the  search  of  more  distant  profit  and  -enjoyment.  Our 
affections,  on  a  general  prospect  of  their  objects,  form 
certain  mles  of  conduct,  and  certain  measures  of  pre- 
ference of  ime  above  another :  And  these  decisions, 
though  reaUy  the  result  of  our  cahn  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, (for  what  else  can  pronounce  any  object  eligi- 
ble, or  the  contrary),  are  yet  said,  by  a  natural  abuse 
of  terms^  to  be  the  determinations  of  pure  reason  and 
reflection.  But  when  some  of  these  objects  approach 
nearer  to  us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable 
lights  and  positions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion, our  general  resolutions  are  frequently  confound- 
ed, a  small  enjoyment  preferred,  and  lasting  shame  and 
sorrow  .entailed  upon  us«  And  however  poets  may 
employ  their  wit  and  eloquence  in  celebrating  present 
pleasure,  and  rgectingall  distant  views  to  fame,  health, 
or  fortune ;  it  is  obvious  that  tliis  practice  is  the  source 
of  aU  dissoluteness  and  disorder,  repentance  and  misery. 
A  man  of  a 'strong  and  determined  temper  adheres  te- 
naciously to  his  general  resolutions,  anc^  is  neither  se- 
duced by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  nor  terrified  by 
the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still  in  view  those  dis- 
tant pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  insures  his  happi- 
ness and  his  honour. 
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Sdf-sfttisfadioii,  at  least  in  some  dqpree^  k  an  ftd^ 
▼aatage  which  equally  attends  die  Fool  and  the  WisK 
Man  :  But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  cir- 
cumstance in  the  conduct  of  life^  where  they  are  upon 
an  equal  footing.  Business,  books,  conversation ;  for 
all  of  these,  a  fool  is  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except 
ccmdemned  by  his  station  to  the  coarest  drudgery,  re- 
mains a  usdeu  burden  upon  the  earth.  Aooordinglyy 
it  is  found,  that  men  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  dia- 
racter  in  this  particular ;  and  many  instances  are  se^i 
erf*  profligacy  and  treadbery^  the  most  avowed  and  un- 
rewrved ;  none  of  bearing  patien%  die  imputation  of 
ignorance  and  stupidiQr.  DicaeardniSi  the  Ifaoedoni- 
an  genera],  who^  as  Polybins  tells  us,  *  openly  erected 
one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in  order  to 
bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  assured, 
would  have  started  at  the  epithet  cf/bol^  and  have  me- 
ditated revange  for  so  injurious  an  appdlation.  Except 
the  a£fection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indis- 
soluble bond  in  nature,  no  connexion  has  strength 
sufficient  to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  cha- 
racter. Love  itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery, 
ingratitude,  malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  ex- 
tinguished by  it,  when  perceived  and  acknowledged ; 
nor  are  deformity  and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  domi- 
nion of  that  passion.  So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an 
utter  incapacity  for  any  purpose  or  undertaking,  and 
of  continued  error  and  misconduct  in  life  ! 

When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quidc  ot  slow  appre- 
hension be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that,  at  first 
view,  penetrates  far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform 
nothing  upon  study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which 

'  Lib.  xvii.  cap.  3^ 
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must  work  out  every  tBing  by  dint  of  application? 
Wbetfasr  a  dear  head  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whe- 
ther a  profound  genius  or  a  sure  judgment  ?  In  short, 
what  character  or  peculiar  turn  of  understanding  is 
more  ezoellent  dian  another  ?  It  is  evident  that  we 
can  answer  none  of  these  questions,  without  consider- 
ing which  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  best  for 
the  worid,  and  carries  him  fiurthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  tuefid  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  no- 
bleness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and 
raider  them  the  admiration  of  mankind:  as  gold, 
though  less  serviceable  thaii  iron,  acquires,  from  its 
scarcity,  a  value  which  is  much  superior. 
~  The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art 
or  invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may, 
both  in  business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry, 
and  by  dil^gOM&e  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing ; 
and  we  scaasely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a 
reason  for  a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in 
ancient  dmes,  when  no  roan  could  make  a  figure  with- 
out the  talent  of  speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were 
too  delicate  to  bear  such  crude  undigested  harangues 
as  our  eztemponurf  orators  ofier  to  public  assemblies ; 
the  fitfulty  of  memory  was  then  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  was  accordingly  much  more  valued  than 
at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is  mentioned  in 
antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent;  and 
Cicero  enumeratas  il  among  the  other  sublime  quali- 
ties of  Csesar  himself.  ^ 

Particular  customs  and  manners  alter  the  usefulness 

*  Fnifc  in  illo  ingoiiuin,  nitio,  ineiiioriii»  Ihen^  euny  co^ltatio^  diligcn- 
tifliSre.    Fliilip.8. 
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of  qualities:  They  also  aher  their  merit.  PftrUcular 
situations  and  acddents  have,  m  some  degree,  the  same 
influence.  ,  He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  pos* 
sesses  those  talents  and  aecompUdiments  which  suit 
his  station  and  profession,  than  he  whom  fortune  has 
misplaced  in  the  part  whieh  she  has  assigned  him. 
He  private  or  selfish  virtues  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
arbitrary  than  the  public  and  social.  In  other  respects, 
they  are,  perhaps,  less  liable  to  doobt  and  controversy. 
In  this  kingdom,  such  continued  ostentation,  <^  h^ 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  active  life  with  re» 
gard  to  public  spirit^  and  among  those  in  q^rculative 
with  regard  to  benevolence^  and  so  many  ialae  preten^ 
sions  to  each  have  been  no  doubt  detected,  that  men 
of  the  world  are  apt,  widiout  any  bad  intention,  to  dis- 
cover a  sull^i  incredulity  on  the  head  of  those  moral 
endowments,  and  even  sometimes  absolntdy  to  deny 
their  existence  and  reality.  In  like  mamwft  I  find 
that  of  old  the  perpetual  cant  of  the  Stom  and  Cynia 
concerning  virtue j  their  magnificent  professfons  and 
slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in  mankind ;  and 
Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard  to  plea- 
sure, is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer,  can- 
not sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  boasted,  without 
betraying  symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony. "  But  surely 
this  peevish  delicacy,  whencever  it  arises,  can  iiever  be 
carried  so  fiir  as  to  make  us  deny  the  existence  of  every 

A^fmv  met  KtLi  etrti^Ttt  xtct  Xn^i  /KfycAf  m  ^mwn  {i/yiif«yT#^r. 
Luc.  TiMON.  Again,  Kut  avfttyctymn  («i  ^iA«0^m)  fvf{«]r«- 
THTflf   fAU^eucm    rnm  ir*Xv^^vXXttf9   a^tmt   r^uyJiwrt.      IcARO- 

MENippus.    In  another  place,  H  ^rdv  yff^  f<mv  i  wXv^^vXX^h 
w^ttyf^rm  •ftfiUTH.    Deoa.  Concilium. 
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species  of  merit,  and  all  distinction  of  manners  and 
behaviour.  Besides  discretionj  caution^  enterprise,  tn'^ 
duiirjfj  assiduify,  frugality,  economy,  good  sense,  pru^ 
dence,  discernment  /  besides  these  endowments,  I  say, 
whose  very  names  force  an  avowal  of  their  merit,  there 
are  many  others  to  which  the  most  determined  scepti- 
cism cannot  ibr  a  moment  refuse  the  tribute  of  praise 
and  approbation.  Temperance,  sobriety,  patietice,  con^ 
staney,  perseverance,  Jbrelhought,  consideratetiess,  se^ 
crecy,  order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of  mind, 
quickness  of  inception,  facility  of  expremun ;  these, 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will 
ever  deny  to  be  excellences  and  perfections.  As  their 
merit  consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  without  any  magnificent  claim  to 
public  and  social  desert,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of 
their  pretensioiHii  and  readily  admit  them  into  the  ca- 
talogue of  laudable  qualities.  We  are  not  sensible, 
that,  by  this  concession,  we  have  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  other  moral  excellences,  and  cannot  consistently 
hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  disinterested  bene- 
volence, patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are 
here,  as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  speculative  way,  to  resolve  self-love  into 
the  merit  which  we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above 
mentioned,  than  that  even  of  the  social  virtues,  justice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but 
say,  that  whatever  conduct  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praised,  and  esteemed  by  the 
community,  on  account  of  that  utility  and  interest 
of  which  every  one  partakes :  And  though  this  affec- 
tion and  regard  be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  self-love, 
yet  a  distinction,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not 
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readily  be  made  by  superficial  reasoners ;  and  there  i» 
room  at  least  to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a 
moment.  But  as  qualities  which  tend  only  to  the  uti- 
lity of  tbdr  possessor,  without  any  reference  to  us,  or 
to  the  communis,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valued,  by 
what  theory  or  system  caa«ire  account  fur  this  senti- 
ment from  self-love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite 
origin  ?  There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing 
that  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others  are  not  spec* 
tacles  entirely  indiiferent  to  us,  but  that  the  view  of  the 
former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  eifects,  like  sunshine, 
or  the  prospect  of  well  cultivated  plains  (to  carry  our 
pretensions  no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and 
satisfaction ;  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lower* 
ing  cloud  or  barren  landscape,  throws  a  melancholy 
damp  over  the  imagination.  And  this  concession  be- 
ing once  made,  the  difficulty  is  over ;  and  a  natural 
unforced  interpretation  of  the  phenomoia  of  human  life 
will  afterwards,  we  hope,  prevail  among  all  speculative 
inquirers. 


PART  II. 


It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine 
the  influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods 
of  fortune,  over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem, 
and  to  consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or 
weaken  the  present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by 
all  ancient  moralists,  will  be  similar  in  some  respects 
to  that  of  the  mind ;  and  that  every  kind  of  esteem 
which  is  paid  to  a  man  will  have  something  similar  in 
its  origin,  whether  it  arise  from  his  mental  endow- 
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mentSf  or  from  the  situation  of  his  exterior  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beatUjf 
in  all  ^tiityiftlg,  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from 
the  particular  structure  of  their  limbs  and  members, 
auitflJbly  ta  the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they 
are  by  nature  destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a 
horsey  described  by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same 
that  are  received  at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys ; 
because  the  fimndgtion  of  them  is  the  same,  namely^ 
experience  of  what  is  detrimental  or  useful  in  the  ani* 
nuuu 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs; 
all  these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  c^ 
force  and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary, 
though  they  do  aot  entirely  determine  what  is  hand- 
some or  deformedx  are  evidently  the  source  of  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  approbation  or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times^  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  be- 
ing of  greater  use  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much 
more  esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  in- 
sist in  Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that 
historians  scruple  not  to  mention  Jorce  of  body  among 
the  other  accomplishmonts  even  of  Epaminondas,  whom 
they  acknowledge  to  be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman, 
and  genera],  of  all  the  Greeks.  **    A  like  praise  is  given 


^  Diodoros  SkuliM*  lib.  zr.  It  may  not  be  proper  to  give  the  cha- 
laeter  of  Epcmmondaa,  u  drawn  by  the  historian,  in  order  to  show  the 
ideas  of  perfect  merit  which  prevailed  in  those  ages.  In  other  illustrious 
iQCDt  tsys  he^  you  will  observe  that  each  possessed  someone  shining  quality, 
vridch  was  the  foundation  of  his  fame :  In  Epaminondas  all  the  virtues 
an  Ibmid  united ;  force  of  body,  eloquence  of  expression,  rigour  of  mind  ^ 
eootciiipt  of  ricfaesi  gentlenesB  of  disposition,  and,  what  it  chiefly  tobe  rt^ 
gardeif  courage  and  conduct  in  war. 

VOL.  IV.  X 
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to  Pompey,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans. '  This 
instance  is  similar  to  what  we  observed  above  with  re- 
gard to  taemory. 

.  What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  at* 
tend  impotence  /  while  the ,  unhappy  object  is  regarded 
as  one  deprived  of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  disabled  from  communicating  it  to  la- 
thers* Barrenness  in  women,  being  also  a  species  oi 
imUiUty^  is  a  reproach,  but  not  in  the  same  d^ree : 
Of  which  the  reason  is  very  obvious,  according  to  the 
present  theoiy. 

There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  statuary  mor^  indis- 
pensable than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing 
fhem  with  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre 
of  gravity.  A  figure,  which  is  not  justly  balanced,  is 
ugly,  because  it  conveys  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  fidi, 
harm,  and  pain. ' 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortund,  is  entitled 
to  esteem  and  regard,  as  has  already  been  explained. 


'  CumtdacrihuSt  taUu  ;  cum  velocibutf  curtu  ;  cum  validit  recte  ceriabaL 
Sallust  apud  Vigst. 

*  All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain  and  disease,  and  nckness,  and 
may  again  recover  heahh  and  ease.  These  circumstances,  as  they  make 
no  distinction  between  one  man  and  another,  are  no  source  of  pride  or 
humility,  r^^ard  or  contempt  But  comparing  our  own  species  to  su- 
perior ones,  it  is  a  very  mortifying  consideration,  that  we  should  all  be  so 
liable  to  diseases  and  infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly  employ  this 
topic  in  order  to  depress  self-conceit  and  vanity.  They  would  have 
more  success  if  the  common  bent  of  our  thoughts  were  not  perpetually 
turned  to  compare  ourselves  with  others.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  are 
mortifying,  because  a  comparison  with  the  young  may  take  place.  The 
king's  evil  is  industriously  concealed,  because  it  affects  others,  and  is  of- 
ten transmitted  to  posterity.  The  case  is  neariy  the  same  with  such  dis- 
eases as  convey  any  nauseous  or  frightful  images ;  the  epilepsyi  for  in- 
stance, ulcers,  sores,  scabs.  Sec. 
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It  may,  therefore,  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  these  sentiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful : 
We  shall  find  none  satisfactory,  but  that  which  de- 
rives it  from  the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the 
spectator  by  the  images  of  prosperity,  happiness, 
ease,  plenty,  authority,  and  the  gratification  of  every 
appetite.  Self-love,  for  instance,  which  some  afiect  so 
much  to  consider  as  the  source  of  every  sentiment,  is 
plainly  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  Where  no  good 
will  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  we  can  found  our  hope  of  advantage  from  the 
riches  of  others,  though  we  naturally  respect  the  rich» 
even  before  they  discover  any  such  favourable  disposi- 
tion towards  us* 

We  are  affiscted  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  we 
lie  so  much  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  that  they 
cannot  even^  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serv- 
ing us.  A  prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is 
treated  with  a  regard  suited  to  his  condition;  and 
riches,  it  is  evident,  go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition 
of  any  person.  If  birth  and  quality  enter  for  a  share, 
this  still  affi[>rds  an  argument  to  our  present  purpose. 
For  what  is  it  we  call  a  man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is 
descended  from  a  long  succession  of  rich  and  powerful 
ancestors,  and  who  acquires  our  esteem  by  his  conne- 
xion with  persons  whom  we  esteem  ?  His  ancestors, 
therefore,  though  dead,  are  respected  in  some  measure 
on  account  of  their  riches ;  and,  consequently,  without 
any  kind  of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  &r  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead, 
to  find  instances  of  this  disinterested  regard  for  riches, 

X  2 
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we  may  only  obsenre,  with  a  liide  attention,  those 
phenomena  which  occur  in  common  life  and  convena* 
tton.  A  man,  who  is  himself,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a 
competent  fortune,  and  of  no  profession,  being  intio- 
dnced  to  a  company  of  strangers,  naturally  treats  thdn 
with  di£Perent  degrees  of  respect,  as  he  is  informed  of 
their  different  fortunes  and  conditions,  though  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  can  so  suddenly  propose,  and  perhaps 
he  would  not  accept  of,  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
them»  A  traveller  is  always  admitted  into  company, 
and  meets  with  civility,  in  proportion  as  his  train  and 
equipage  speak  him  a  man  of  great  or  moderate  fortune. 
In  short,  the  difierent  ranks  of  men  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  with  r^ard  to 
superiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  strangers  as  well  as  ac- 
quaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that  as 
riches  are  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of 
gratifying  our  f^petites,  either  at  present  or  in  some 
imaginary  future  period,  they  beget  esteem  in  others 
merely  from  their  having  that  influence.  This  indeed 
is  their  very  nature  or  essence  :  They  have  a  direct  re- 
ference to  the  commodities,  conveniences,  and  pleasures 
of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in 
a  desert  island,  would  otherwise  be  full  as  valuable. 
When  we  approach  a  man,  who  is,  as  we  say,  at  his 
ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  plenty, 
satisfaction,  cleanliness,  warmth;  a  cheerful  house, 
elegant  furniture,  ready  service,  and  whatever  is  de- 
sirable in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  contrary, 
when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images  of 
want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor, 
immediately  strike  our  fancy.     What  else  do  we  mean 
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by  sajiog  that  one  is  ridi,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as 
reganljor  eouUamii  is  the  natufal  cooseqnenoe  of  those 
diflkrent  sitoatioiis  in  life,  it  is  easily  seen  what  addi- 
tional light  and  eridenoe  this  throws  on  our  preceding 
theory,  with  regard  U>  all  mord  distinctionB.  * 

A  man  who  has  cured  himself  of  aD  ridiculous  pre- 
possession^  and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  con* 
▼inced,  fiom  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  tlie 
difference  of  fortune  makes  less  diflerence  in  hiqppiness 
than  is  Tulgarly  imagined ;  sudi  a  one  does  not  measure 
out  dq^rees  of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  supe* 
rior  deference  to  the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  be- 
cause riches  are  the  most  convenient,  being  the  most 
fixed  and  determinate  source  of  distinction :  But  his  in- 
ternal sentiments  are  more  regulated  by  the  personal 
characters  of  men,  than  by  the  accidental  and  capri- 
cious favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  heredi- 
tary riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  from  the 


^  There  is  imnrthing  extnoidiiiary,  foid  seemingly  unaccountsble*  in 
the  operation  of  our  pesrions,  wIicd  we  consider  (he  fortune  and  situation 
of  others.  Very  often  anoCber's  adYancement  and  prosperity  produces 
envy,  which  has  a  strong  mixture  of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the 
comparison  of  ourselves  with  the  person.  At  the  rery  same  time,  or  at 
least  in  very  abort  interrals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which  is 
a  species  of  affection  or  good-will,  with  a  mixture  of  humility.  On  the 
other  handy  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellows  often  cause  pity,  which  has  in 
it  a  strong  mixture  of  good-wilL  This  sentiment  of  pity  is  nearly  allied 
to  contempt,  which  is  a  species  of  dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I 
only  point  out  these  phenomena  as  a  subject  of  speculation  to  such  as  are 
curious  with  regard  to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
poipoae  to  obsenre  in  general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  cause  re- 
ipect,  poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particular  views  and  in- 
ddents  may  sometimes  raise  the  passions  of  envy  and  of  pity. 
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loverfaigiii  is  the  chief  idarce  of  digtinctioiL  Jh  Aig^ 
kndf  Bore  regard  is  psid  to  present  opnleDce  aiid 
plenQr*  Esch  practice  has  its  advantages  and  disa^ 
yantages.  Where  Urth.is  reqpected,  nnactiTe^  ^liri^ 
less  minds  Mmain  in  haoghty  indolence^  and  dream  of 
nothing  bnt  pedigrees  and  genealogies :  The  generous 
and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  authority,  and  repotar 
tioo,  and  fiivour.  Where  riches  are  die  chief  idd, 
eorruptioo»  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts,  mannfiictijre% 
commefot^  agriculture  flourish.  The  former  prgii£ce^ 
beii^  fiivonrable  to  military  virtue,  is  more  suited  to 
monarchies.  The  latter,  bdng  the  chief  apur  to  indus- 
try, agrees  better  with  a  republican  government '  And 
Fe  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  Mtilify  of  those  customs,  hsi 
commonly  a  proportioDable  eflfect  on  the  sentiinents  of 
nianfcuidi 
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OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE 

TO  OURSELVES. 


Whoeter  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  mer 
}anchoIy  people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the 
conversation  was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  dif- 
fused itself  over  the  countenance,  discourse,  and  beha- 
viour of  every  one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured, 
lively  companion;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that 
Cheerfulness*  carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  natu- 
turally  conciliates  the  good  will  of  mankind.  No  qua- 
lity, indeed,  more  readily  communicates  itself  to  ali 
around ;  bfscause  no  one  has  a  greater  propensity  to 
display  itself  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant  entertainment. 
The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole  circle ;  and  the 
most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught  by  it  That 
the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though  Horace 
8»ys  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow ;  because  I  have 
^ways  observed  that,  where  the  jollity  is  moderate  and 
decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delighted, 
as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are  commonly 
oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoyment. 
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From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  commu- 
nicate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities, 
which,  without  any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther 
good,  either  of  the  community  or  of  the  possessor,  dif- 
fuse a  satisfaction  on  the  beholders,  and  procure  friend- 
ship and  regard.  Their  immediate  sensation  to  the 
person  possessed  of  them  is  agreeable :  Others  enter 
into  the  same  humour,  and  catch  the  sentiment,  by  a 
contagion  or  natural  sympathy :  And  as  we  cannot  for- 
bear loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emotion  arises 
towards  the  person  who  communicates  so  much  satis- 
faction. He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle :  His  pre- 
sence difiuses  over  us  more  serene  complapepcy  and 
enjoyment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings 
and  disposition^  is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  manner, 
than  if  a  melanchSIy,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper 
were  presented  to  us.  Hence  the  affection  and  appro- 
bation which  attend  the  former ;  the  aversion  and  dis- 
gust with  which  we  regard  the  latter.  «* 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character  which  Caesar 
gives  of  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play, 
As  tliou  do' St,  Antliony :    He  hears  no  music  : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 


"  There  ia  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  afTected  with 
all  tlie  disagreeable  passions,  fear,  anger,  dejection,  grief,  melancholy, 
anxiety,  &c.  But  these,  so  far  as  tliey  are  natural  and  universal,  make 
no  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  and  can  never  be  the  object 
of  blame.  It  h  only  when  tlie  disposition  gives  a  pro])en»Utf  to  any  of 
these  disagreeable  passions,  that  tliey  disfigure  the  character,  and,  by  giv* 
Ing  uneasiness,  convey  tlie  sentiment  of  disapprobation  to  the  spectator. 
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Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly 
dang/erou^  but  also,  having  little  enjojrment  within 
themselves,  they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others, 
or  contribnte  to  social  entertainment  In  all  polite 
nations  and  ages,  a  relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied 
with  temperance  and  decency,  is  esteemed  a  consider- 
able merit,  even  in  the  greatest  men ;  and  becomes  still 
more  requisite  in  those  of  inferior  rank  and  character. 
It  is  an  agreeable  representation,  which  a  French  wri- 
ter gives  of  the  situation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  parti- 
cular: Virtue  J  laoe^  says  he,  without  austerity^  pleasure 
mthout  ^ffemnacy^  and  life  without  Jearing  its  end,  ^ 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Gre  at- 
KESS  of  MiXD  or  Dignity  of  Character;  with  elevation 
of  sentiment,  disdain  of  slavery,  and  with  that  noble 
pride  and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue? 
The  sublime,  says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the 
echo  or  image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quality 
appears  in  any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  ut- 
tered, it  excites  our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may 
be  observed  of  the  famous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odys- 
sey, which  expresses  more  noble  disdain  and  resolute 
indignation  than  any  language  can  convey.  ^ 

Were  J  Alexander,  said  Parmenio,  I  wotdd  accept 
of  these  offers  made  by  Darius. — So  would  I  too^  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  saying  is  admir- 
able, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle.  * 

Go!  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they 


'  «  J'aune  la  vertu,  sans  rudesse; 
^<*  J*afanc  le  ploinr,  sans  molessc ; 
<*  J*aime  la  vie,  et  n*en  crains  [loint  la  fin.'* 

St  Evekhokd. 
y  Cap.  a  *  Idem. 
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refused  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go^  tell  your  coun^ 
in/men,  that  you  l^  Alexander  completing  the  conquesi 
qftke  world. — ^  Alexander,'  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
who  always  admired  this  passage,  ^  abandoned  by  his 
soldiers  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully  subdued,  felt 
in  himself  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse 
to  obey  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among 
Greeks  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him: 
Wherever  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find 
subjects/ 

The  confident  6f  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  submission ;  and,  enumerating  all  the  dis- 
tresses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she 
has  to  support  her  against  her  numerous  and  implaca- 
ble  enemies?  Myself j  replies  she;  Myself^  Isayj  and  it 
is  enough.  Boileau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as 
an  instance. of  true  sublime.* 

When  Phocion,  the  modest  and  ^ntle  Phodon,  was 
led  to  execution,  ho  turned  to  one  of  his  feliow-sufier- 
ers,  who  was  lamenting  his  own  hard  fate,  Is  it  not  glory 
enough  for  you^  says  he,  that  you  die  with  Phocion  ?  * 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws 
of  ViTELLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  igno- 
miny from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to  the 
merciless  rabble ;  tossed,  buffeted,  and  kicked  about ; 
constrained,  by  their  holding  a  poniard  under  his 
chin,  to  raise  his  head,  and  expose  himself  to  every 
contumely.  What  abject  infamy !  What  low  humilia- 
tion !  Yet  even  here,  says  the  historian,  he  discovered 
some  symptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.     To 


"  Reflection  X.  sur  Lonuim.  ^  Flutaecu  in  Pfloc. 
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&  tribune  who  insulted  him,  he  replied,  lam  still  your 
emperor.'' 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  dig- 
nity of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
one's  sdf  in  society^  and  the  common  intercourse  of 
life.  This  vice  constitutes  what  we  properly  call 
meamms^  when  a  man  can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery^ 
in  order  to  gain  his  ends^  fawn  upon  those  who  abuse 
him,  and  dq^nide  himself  by  intimacies  and  femiliari* 
ties  with  undeserving  inferiors*  A  certain  degree  of 
generous  pride  or  self- value  is  so  requisite^  that  the  ab* 
sence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  die  want  of  a  nose,  eye,  or  any  of  the  most  ma« 
terial  features  ci  the  face,  or  members  of  the  body. « 

The  utility  6[  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of 
merit :  But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  appear  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre^ 
which  it  derives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble 

'  "  Tacr.  Hill,  libt  m*  The  authori  entering  upon  the  namtiony  Mjrs, 
LoMvaia  tetUf  Jmdmm  qndatulum  ducebaiurf  muUia  imcrepantihus^  nufli* 
tnimenmoMU:  ddbnnitat  exitus  miaaricordiam  4»tiilent  To  enter 
tharoui^ly  into  thb  method  of  thinking,  we  muit  make  allowance  for 
tiie  nndent  maiimi»  thai  no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  It  beanie 
dishonourable;  but,  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it^  It  then  Im» 
came  a  duty  to  part  with  it. 

'  Hie  absence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  Titei  and  that  of  the  highest 
kind  ;  as  in  die  instance  of  ingratitude^  as  well  as  meanness.  VTfaere  we 
cspect  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  an  uneasy  sensation,  and  pro* 
ducia  a  leal  deformity.  An  al^ectness  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgust* 
All  and  oootemptible  in  another  view.  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of 
value  in  himsdf,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him^ 
And  if  Alt  same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  superiors,  is  insolent  to  hie 
inMon  (as  often  happens),  this  contrariety  of  behaviour,  instead  of  cor- 
racting  the  fonner  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely,  by  the  addition  of  a  vice 
itiU  more  odious.    See  Sect  a 
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•levation  inseparable  Trom  it  Its  figure,  drawn  by 
painters  and  by  poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  soIh 
Unity  and  daring  confidence,  whick  catchea  tbe  eye, 
cttgaget  tbe  affections,  and  diffuses,  by  sympatby,  m 
like  sttUimity  £>£  sentiment  over  every  spectator. 

Under  what  Aiiring  colours  does  Demosthenes  *  te« 
present  Philip,  where  the  orator  apologizes  fi>r  hia 
own  administration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love 
of  liberty  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians  I 
^  I  beheld  Philip, '  says  he,  ^  he  with  whom  was  your 
contest,  resolutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  do^ 
minion,  exposing  himself  to  every  wound ;  bis  eye  goredf 
his  neck  wrested,  his  arm,  his  thigh  pierced ;  whatever 
part  of  his  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfiiUy 
relinquishing;  provided  that,  with  what  remainedy  he 
might  live  in  honour  and  renown.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  he,  bom  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ig* 
noble,  should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  ambition  ^nd 
thirst  of  fame ;  while  you,  Athenians, '  &c*  These 
praises  excite  the  most  lively  admiration;  but  the  views 
presented  by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  l>eyond 
the  hero  himself,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advanta- 
geous consecjuences  of  his  valour. 
<  The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con* 
tinmd  wars,  had  raised  their  esteem  of  courase  so  hiirh, 
that  in  their  language,  it  was  called  xurtucy  by  way  of 
excellence,  and  of  distinction  from  all  other  moral  qua- 
lities. The  Siievi,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  ^  dre$sed 
their  hair  with  a  Imidahle  intent :  Sot  for  the  jntrpose 
of  laving  or  being  loved :  Thiy  adorned  themselves  otilj/ 
for  their  enemies^  and  in  order  to  appear  more  tarible  / 

•  Pro  Corons.  t  De  Rf  onbus  Germ. 
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a  ientiment  of  the  historian,  which  would  sound  a  lit- 
tle oddly  in  other  nations  and  other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,^  afler  scalp- 
ing  their  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used 
it  as  a  towel ;  and  whoever  hod  the  most  of  those  towels 
was  most  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  mar- 
tial bravery,  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
destroyed  the  sentiments  of  humanity ;  a  virtue  surely 
much  more  useful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
nations,  who  have  not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of 
the  advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the 
social  virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence ; 
what  is  most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  pa- 
rents and  instructors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  ge- 
neraL  The  ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular, 
very  different  fixmi  those  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imita- 
tor, and  such  as  were  well  suited  to  an  age,  when  one 
hero,  as  remarked  by  Thucydides,  *  could  ask  another, 
without  offence,  whether  he  were  a  robber  or  not. 
Such  also,  very  lately,  was  the  system  of  ethics  which 
prevailed  in  many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland ;  if  we 
may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judicious  account  of  the 
state  of  that  kingdom,  i 

Of  the  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  un* 
disturbedphilosophical  Tr  anqu  illity,  superior  to  pain, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune. 


'  libi  ir.  *  Lib.  L 

'  It  b  a  mmmon  ine^  mts  he,  amoogvt  their  geotlemcri'i  iion%,  tLat,  m 
■i  tfacj  are  able  to  nae  their  weapons^  they  itrait  gather  to  thifnH«lvM 
dBve  or  lour  atnigglcsm  or  keniy  with  •hom  wamkring  a  while  up  and 
dofwn  idlj  die  conntrj,  taking  onJ j  meat,  be  at  la»t  CJieth  into  «oiiie  Imd 
ncrarioii  thai  thall  be  odcrcd;  which  being  once  made  kmjwn,  tic  t« 
tbcnccfoith  eooBlcd  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  ooiingt. 
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Conscious  of  his  own  rirtne,  say  the  phUosopbers,  die 
sage  elerates  himself  abore  erery  accident  crf^life ;  and^ 
securely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom^  looks  down 
on  inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  porsnit  of  honomrsi 
riches,  reputation,  and  ererf  fiiTolous  enjoyment* 
These  pretenncms,  no  doubt,  when  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  are  by  far  too  magnificent  for  human  nature; 
They  carry,  however,  a  grandeur  with  them  which 
seizes  the  spectator,  and  strikes  him  with  admiratioDi 
Andthenearer  we  can  approach  in  practice  to  this  suUime 
tranquillity  and  indifference  (for  we  must  distinguish  it 
from  a  stupid  imensibility);  the  more  secure  enjoyment 
shall  we  attain  within  ourselves,  and  the  more  great- 
ness of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the  world.  The 
pliilosophical  tranquillity  may  indeed  be  consdered 
only  as  a  branch  of  magnanimity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates;  his  perpetual  serenity 
and  contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  pover^  and  do- 
mestic vexations ;  bis  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and 
his  magnanimous  care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he 
refused  all  assistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and 
avoided  even  the  dependence  of  an  obligation?  *  Epic- 
tetus  had  not  so  much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or 
hovel,  and  therefore  soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only 
furniture  which  he  had  worth  taking.  But  resolving 
to  disappoint  all  robbers  for  the  future,  he  supplied  its 
place  with  an  earthen  lamp,  of  which  he  very  peace- 
ably kept  possession  ever  after. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur 
and  force  of  sentiment,  which  astonishes  our  narrow 
souls,  and  is  rashly  rejected  as  extravagant  and  super- 
natural.    They,  in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had 
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eqnal  reason  to  consider  as  romantic  and  incredible, 
the  degree  of  humanity,  clemency,  order,  tranquillity^ 
and  other  social  virtues,  to  which,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government,  we  have  attained  in  modem  times,- 
had  any  one  been  then  able  to  have  made  a  fair  repre- 
sentatioa  of  them.  Such  is  the  compensation  which 
nature,  or  rather  education,  has  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  excellences  and  virtues  in  those  different 
ages. 

The  merit  of  Benevolence,  arising  from  its  utility, 
and  its  tendency  to  promote  tlie  good  of  mankind,  has 
been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt^  the  source 
of  a  considerable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  uni- 
yersaUy  paid  to  it  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that 
the  very  scrfbiess  and  tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its 
engaging  endearments,  its  fond  expressions,  its  deli- 
cate attentions,  and  all  that  flow  of  mutual  confidence 
and  regard  which  enters  into  a  warm  attachment  of 
love  and  friendship :  It  will  be  allowed,  I  say,  that 
these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are  ne- 
cessarily communicated  to  the  spectators,  and  melt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tear  natu- 
rally  starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a  warm 
sentiment  of  this  nature :  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart 
is  agitated,  and  every  humane  tender  principle  of  our 
frame  is  set  in  motion,  and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most 
satisfactory  enjoyment. 

When  poets  form  descriptions,  of  Elysian  fields, 
where  the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  each 
other's  assistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  main- 
taininga  constant  intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and 
soothe  our  fancy  with  the  pleasing  image  of  these  sofl 
and  gentle  passions.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a 
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pastoral  Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  as 
has  been  observed  above,  k 

Who  would  live  amidst  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
scolding,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and 
harshness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  ns : 
We  suffer  by  contagion  and  sympathy ;  nor  can  we  re* 
main  indifferent  spectators,  even  though  certain  that 
no  pernicious  consequences  would  ever  follow  firom 
such  angry  passions. 

As  a  certain  proof  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevo- 
lence is  not  derived  from  its  usefulness,  we  may  observe 
that,  in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  too. 
goodj  when  he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and  carries  his 
attention  for  others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  we  say,  a  man  is  too  high  spirited^  too  m- 
trepidj  too  indifferent  about  fortune ;  reproaches  which 
really  at  bottom  imply  more  esteem  than  many  pane* 
gyrics.  Being  accustomed  to  rate  the  merit  and  de« 
merit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  useful  or  pernicious 
tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying  the  epithet  of 
blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which  rises  to  a 
degree  that  is  hurtftil :  But  it  may  happen,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging  tender- 
ness, so  seizes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  our  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  the  person.  * 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  League,  frequently  hurt  his 
interest  and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  least, 
and  amorous,  who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  pas- 


k  Sect.  V.  Part  2. 

'  Cheerfulness  could  scarce  aclmit  of  blame  from  its  excess,  were  it 
not  that  dissolute  mirth,  without  a  proper  cause  or  object,  is  a  sure  symp- 
tom and  characteristic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  disgustful. 
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sions,  will  allow,  that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will 
readily  call  it  such)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  in- 
terests them  in  his  fortunes. 

The  excessive  bravery  and  resolute  inflexibility  of 
Charies  XII.  ruined  his  own  country,  and  infested  all 
his  neighbours ;  but  have  such  splendour  and  great- 
ness in  their  appearance,  as  strikes  us  with  admiration  ^ 
and  they  might  in  some  degree  be  even  approved  of,  if 
they  betrayed  not  sometimes  too  evident  symptoms  aS 
madness  and  disorder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  first  invention  of 
agriculture  and  of  laws,  and  always  valued  themselves 
extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind*  They  also  boasted,  and  with  reasonf 
of  their  warlike  ^iterptises,  particularly  against  those 
innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in*^ 
▼aded  Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes* 
But  though  there  be  no  comparison,  in  point  of  utili<*« 
ty,  between  these  peaceful  and  military  honours,  yet 
we  find,  that  the  orators  who  have  wrote  such  elabo- 
rate panegyrics  on  that  fiunous  city,  have  chiefly  tri- 
umphed in  displaying  the  warlike  achievements.  Lysias^ 
Thncydides,  Plato,  and  Isocrates,  discover,  all  of  them, 
the  same  partiality ;  which,  though  condemned  by  calm 
reason  and  reflection^  appears  so  natural  in  the  mind 
of  man* 

It  is  observable,  that  the  great  charm  of  poetry  con- 
sists in  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magna- 
nimity, courage,  disdain  of  fortune,  or  those  of  the 
tender  affections,  love  and  friendship,  which  warm  the 
heart)  and  diffuse  over  it  similar  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions. And  though  all  kinds  of  passion,  ev^i  the  most 
disagreeable,  such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,^ 
when  excited  by  poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfoction,  from 

VOL.  iv.  V 
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a  mechanism  €^  nature  not  easy  to  be  explained  :  Yet 
those  more  elevated  or  softer  affections  have  a  pecnliar 
influence,  and  please  from  more  than  one  cause  or 
principle.  Not  to  mention,  that  they  alone  inteiest 
us  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons  represented,  or  oonw 
municate  any  esteem  and  affection  for  their  chan^ 
ter. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  it* 
self  of  poets  to  move  the  passions,  this  Patuktic  and 
Sublime  of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merits 
and,  being  enhanced  by  its  extreiAe  rarity,  may  exalt 
the  person  possessed  of  it  above  eiery  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives?  The  prudence,  address,  steadi- 
ness and  benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned 
with  all  the  splendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial 
erown,  render  him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fiune 
with  Virgil^  who  lays  nothing  into  the  opposite  scale 
but  the  divine  beauties  of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beauties,  or  a  Dsucact 
ef  taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character,  as  convey-' 
ing  the  purest,  the  most  durable,  and  most  innocent  ot 
all  enjoyments* 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of 
merit  that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which 
they  communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  thenu 
No  views  of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences 
enter  into  this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a 
kind  similar  to  that  other  sentiment  which  arises  from 
views  of  a  public  or  private  utility.  The  same  social 
sympathy,  we  may  observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  hu- 
man happiness  or  misery,  gives  rise  to  both ;  and  this 
analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  present  theory,  may 
justly  be  r^arded  as  a  confirmation  of  it. 
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SECTION  VIIL 


OF  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGREEABLE 

TO  OTHERS.  " 


As  the  mutual  sfaocks  in  socieiy^  and  th^  oppositions 
of  interest  and  sdK-loTe,  have  constrained  mankind  to 
establish  the  laws  otjusticef  in  order  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  mntoal  assistance  and  protection ;  in  like 
manner^  the  eternal  oontrarieties  in  company,  of  men's 
pride  and  selfK^ndeit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of 
CrooD  MAKHBRS  OT  PoLiTBNESS,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  minds,  and  an  undisturbed  commerce 
and'convetsaticMi.  Among  well  bred  people,  a  mutual 
ffeference  is  affected ;  contempt  of  others  disguised ; 
authority  cbnoealed;  attention  given  to  each  in  his 
turn ;  and  an  easy  stream  of  conversaticm  maintain- 
ed^ without  vehemence^  without  interruption,  without 
eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  superio- 
rity.    These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 


*  It  b  die  oitiiic^  and  mdwd  die  defimtioa  of  ^inae,  diat  it  is  a  tpu^ 
^Sity  «f  Ac  nliid  ■gwtfriilt  lo  or  atuwoirgd  of  by  erery  one,  wlio  coamdtn 
«r  cofltanpUlci  it.  Bat  wane  qoalitici  prodnoe  plfnire^  becauce  they 
an  incfid  to  woadtj,  or  oicful  or  agreaable  lo  diepenoo  bimfedf;  olhtn 
prodnccitinoreiMmaKaldy:  Whicii  i«  die  caie  vidi  tin*  claw  of  mt4iM 
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agreeable  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  af- 
fection, promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the 
merit  of  the  person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  bj ' 
them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and 
casual :  But  the  thing  expressed  by  them  is  still  the 
same.  A  Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  house  before 
his  guest,  to  signify  that  he  leaves  him  master  of  alL 
In  other  countries,  the  landlord  walks  out  last,  as  a 
common  mark  of  deference  and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  man  perfect  good  compamf^ 
he  must  have  Wit  and  Ingenuity  as  well  as  good 
manners.  What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define ; 
but  it  is  easy  surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality 
immediately  agreeable  to  others,  and  communicating^ 
on  its  first  appearance,  a  lively  joy  and  satis&ction  to 
every  one  who  has  any  comprehension  of  it.  The 
most  profound  metaphysics,  indeed,  might  be  employ* 
ed  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and  species  of  wit; 
and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  now  received  on  the 
sole  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment,  might  perhaps 
be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  But  this  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  it  does  affect 
taste  and  sentiment ;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  en- 
joyment, is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  and  affection* 

In  countries  where  men  pass  most  of  their  time  in 
conversation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  amh 
panionahle  qualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estima- 
tion, and  form  a  chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  coun- 
tries where  men  live  a  more  domestic  life,  and  either 
are  employed  in  business,  or  amuse  themselves  in  a 
narrower  circle  of  acquaintance,  the  more  solid  quali- 
ties are  cliiefly  regarded.  Thus,  I  have  often  observed, 
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that,  among  the  French^  the  first  questions  with  re- 
gard to  a  stranger  are,  Is  he  polite  P  Has  he  wit  ?  In 
our  own  country,  the  chief  praise  bestowed  is  always 
that  of  a  goadrmUuredj  sensible  felkm. 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  agree-' 
Me^  even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in 
the  discourse :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the 
pompous  declaimer,  is  very  little  improved  of.  But 
roost  men  desire  likewise  their  turn  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  and  regard,  with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  loquacity 
which  deprives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so 
jealous  ofp 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liars  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvel- 
lous. Their  usual  Intention  is  to  please  and  entertain; 
but  as  men  are  most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive 
to  be  truth,  these  pec^le  mistake  extremely  the  means 
of  pleasing,  and  incur  universal  blame.  Some  indul- 
gence, however,  to  lying  or  fiction,  is  given  in  humour^ 
ous  stories,  because  it  is  there  really  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining; and  truth  is  not  of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  kinds,  even  good  sense  and 
sound  reasonings  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree, 
and  is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considerable 
dignity  and  nice  discernment;  all  these  endowments 
seem  immediately  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct 
from  their  usefulness.  Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  much 
enhances  the  price  of  every  thing,  must  set  an  addi- 
tional value  on  these  noble  talents  of  the  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses,  even 
abstracted  from  chastity,  which  has  been  already  treat- 
ed of.  It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety 
of  honour,  that  apprehensions  of  blame,  that  dread  of 
intrusion  or  injury  towards  others,  that  PupoR,  which 
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is  the  proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue,  and  a 
sure  preservative  against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its, 
most  usual  meaning  is  when  it  k  opposed  to  impudence 
and  arrogancey  and  expresses  a  diffidence  of  our  own 
judgment,  and  a  due  attention  and  regard  for  others. 
In  young  men  chiefly,  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good 
sense,  and  is  also  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that 
endowment,  by  preserving  their  ears  open  to  instruc-. 
tion,  and  making  them  still  grasp  after  new  attainments. 
But  it  has  a  farther  charm  to  every  spectator,  by  flat- 
tering every  man's  vanity,  and  presenting  the  appear** 
ance  of  a  docile  pupil,  who  receives,  witli  proper  atten*. 
tion  and  reSpect,  every  word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to 
overvalue  than  undervalue  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  *  This  makes  us  more 
jealous  of  the  excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes 
us  to  regard,  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  all  tenden^ 
to  modesty  and  self-diffidence,  as  esteeming  the  danger 
less  of  falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature. 
It  is  thus,  in  countries  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to 
exceed  in  corj^ulency,  personal  beauty  is  placed  in  a 
much  greater  degree  of  slenderness,  than  in  countries 
where  that  is  the  most  usual  defect.  Being  so  often 
struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  deformity,  men 
think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
it,  and  wish  id  ways  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  opposite 
side.  In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  self-- 
praise, and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that 
one  should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  sense,  I  have  learnings 
I  have  courage,  beatify  or  ivit,  as  it  is  sure  we  often 
tliink  so ;  were  this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensi- 


£Uiic.  ad  Nicomachum. 
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"ble,  that  such  a  flood  of  impertinence  would  break  in 
upon  us,  as  would  render  soci^  wholly  intolerable. 
For  this  reason,  custom  has  established  it  as  a  rule  in 
common  societies,  that  nien  should  not  indulge  them- 
selyes  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  much  of  themselves ; 
and  it  is  <Hily  among  intimate  friends,  or  people  of 
very  manly  bdiavionr,  that  one  is  allowed  to  do  him* 
self  justice.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice,  Prince 
of  Orange^  for  his  reply  to  one  who  asked  him  whom 
lie  esteemed  the  first  general  of  the  age :  The  Marquis 
qfSpinola^  said  be,  is  the  second.  Tliough  it  is  observ- 
able, that  the  self-praise  implied  is  here  better  implied 
than  if  it  had  been  directly  expressed,  without  any  cover 
or  disguise. 

He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker  who  imagines, 
that  all  instances  of  mutual  deferences  are  to  be  under* 
stood  in  earnest,  and  that  a  man  .would  be  more  estim- 
able for  being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accom- 
plishments. A  small  bias  towards  modesty,  even  in  the 
internal  sentiment,  is  favourably  regarded,  especially  in 
young  people;  and  a  strong  bias  is  required  in  the 
outward  behaviour:  But  this  excludes  not  a  noble 
pride  and  spirit,  which  may  openly  display  itself  in  its 
Adl  extent,  vhen  one  lies  under  calumny  or  oppression 
of  any  kind.  The  generous  contumacy  of  Socrates,  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  highly  celebrated  in  all  ages ; 
and,  when  joined  to  the  usual  modesty  of  his  behaviour, 
forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian, 
being  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country, 
asked  his  accuser,  Would  you^  says  he,  have^  on  a  like 
occasioft,  been  guilty  of  that  crime  ?  By  no  mcans^  re- 
plied the  other.  And  can  you  then  imagine^  cried  the 
hero,  that  Iphicrates  would  be  guilty  ?  **  In  short,  a  ge- 

">  QuinciU.  lib.  v.  cap.  12. 
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neroas  spirit  and  self-valoe^  well  fbondeds  decently  dis- 
guised, and  courageously  supported,  under  distress  and 
calumny,  is  a  great  excellen<7,  and  seems  to  derire  its 
merit  from  the  noble  elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its 
immediate  agreeableness  to  the  possessor.  In  ordinary 
characters  we  approve  of  a  bias  towards  modesty^  which 
IS  a  quality  immediately  agreeable  to  others :  The  vici- 
ous excess  of  tlie  former  virtue,  namely,  insolence  or 
haughtiness,  is  immediately  disagreeable  to  others:  The 
excess  of  the  latter  is  so  to  the  possessor.  Thus  are 
the  boundaries  of  these  duties  adjusted. 

A  desire  of  fame,  reputation,  or  a  character  with 
others,  is  so  far  from  being  blameable,  that  it  seems 
inseparable  from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  gener* 
ous  or  noble  disposition.  An  attention  even  to  trivial 
matters,  in  order  to  please,  is  also  expected  and  de* 
manded  by  society ;  and  no  one  is  surprised,  if  he  find 
a  man  in  company  to  observe  a  greater  elegance  of 
dress  and  more  pleasant  flow  of  conversation,  than 
when  he  passes  his  time  at  home,  and  with  his  own  fa- 
mily. Wherein  then  consists  Vanity,  which  is  so 
justly  regarded  as  a  fault  or  imperfection  ?  It  seems  to 
consist  chiefly  in  such  an  intemperate  display  of  our  ad- 
vantages, honours,  and  accomplishments ;  in  such  an 
importunate  and  open  demand  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion, as  is  offensive  to  others,  and  encroaches  too  far 
on  their  secret  vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a 
sure  symptom  of  the  want  of  true  dignity  and  elevation 
of  mind,  which  is  so  great  an  ornament  in  any  character. 
For  why  that  impatient  desire  of  applause,  as  if  you 
were  not  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  might  not  reasonably 
expect  that  it  would  for  ever  attend  you  ?  Why  so 
anxious  to  inform  us  of  the  great  company  which  you 
have  kept,  the  obliging  things  which  were  said  to  you, 
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the  ItonourS)  the  distinctions  which  you  met  with,  as 
if  these  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we  could 
readily^  cf  ourselves,  have  imagined,  without  being  told 
of  than? 

DxcENcr,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character, 
and  statioD,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
qualitiea  which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
and  which,  by  that  means,  acquire  praise  and  appro- 
bation.  An  effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough 
manner  in  a  woman;  these  are  ugly,  because  unsuitable 
to  each  character,  and  different  from  the  qualities  which 
we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded 
in  comic  beauties,  or  a  comedy  in  tragic.  The  dispro- 
portions hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  disagreeable  senti- 
ment to  the  spectators,,  the  source  of  blame  and  disap- 
probation. This  is  that  indecorum  which  is  explained 
so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  Offices. 

Among  the  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  Clean- 
UNX88  a  place ;  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable 
to  others,  and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and 
afiection.  No  one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this 
particular  is  a  fault;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but 
smalkf  vices,  and  this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin 
than  the  uneasy  sensation  which  it  excites  in  others, 
we  may,  in  this  instance,  seemingly  so  trivial,  clearly 
discover  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  about  which 
the  learned  have  involved  themselves  in  such  mazes  of 
perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  o( 
whose  beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  ac- 
count for,  there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and 
inexplicable,  which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction 
to  the  spectator,  but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he 
cannot  pretend  to  determine.     There  is  a  Mannerj  a 
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grace,  an  case,  a  gentleness,  an  I-know-not-what,  which 
some  men  possess  above  others,  which  is  very  different 
from  external  beauty  and  comeliness,  and  which,  bow- 
ever,  catches  our  affection  almost  as  suddenly  and 
)x>werfully.  And  though  this  manner  be  chiefly  talked 
of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  where  the  con* 
cealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely  much  of  it 
prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and  forms 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely 
to  the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ; 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  etliics,  left  by  na- 
ture to  baffle  all  th^  pride  of  philosophy,  and  make 
her  sensible  of  her  narrow  boundaries  and  slender  ac- 
quisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  polite^ 
ness,  modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which 
he  possesses ;  altliough  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance, 
nor  has  ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of 
these  accomplishments.  The  idea  wliich  we  form  of 
their  effect  on  his  acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  in- 
fluence on  our  imagination,  and  gives  us  the  sentiment 
of  approbation.  This  principle  enters  into  all  the 
judgments  which  wc  form  concerning  manners  an4 
pharactcTS. 
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It  may  jasdy  appear  surprising,  that  any  man  in  so 
late  an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elabo- 
rate reasoning,  that  Personal  Merit  consists  alto- 
gether in  the  possession  of  mental  qualities,  useful  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  himself^  or  to  others.  It  might 
be  expected  that  this  principle  would  have  occurred 
even  to  the  first  rude  unpractised  inquirers  concerning 
morals,  and  been  received  from  its  own  evidence,  with- 
put  any  argument  or  disputation.  Whatever  is  valu- 
able in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes  itself  under  the 
division  of  usr/id  or  agreeable^  the  tdile  or  the  dulce^  that 
it  18  not  easy  to  imagine  why  wc  should  ever  seek  far- 
ther, or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice  re- 
search or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  a- 
greeable  must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either 
(o  the  persp  t  himself ^  or  to  oihcrs^  the  complete  de- 
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lineation  or  description  of  merit  seems  to  be  perlbrmed 
as  naturally  as  a  shadow  is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image 
is  reflected  upon  water.  If  the  ground  on  which  the 
shadow  is  cast  be  not  broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  sur- 
face from  which  the  image  is  reflected  disturbed  and 
confused,  a  just  figure  is  immediately  presented  withoqt 
any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption, that  systems  and  hypotheses  have  perverted 
our  natural  understanding,  when  a  theory  so  simple 
and  obvious  could  so  long  have  esciq>ed  the  ii^ost  ela* 
borate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  &red  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  main- 
tained ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever 
recurred  to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire, 
any  applause  or  censure  of  human  action  and  beha- 
viour. If  we  observe  men,  in  every  intercourse  of 
business  or  pleasure,  in  every  discourse  and  conversa- 
tion, we  shall  find  them  no  where,  except  in  the  schools, 
at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What  so  natural,  for 
instance,  as  the  following  dialogue?  You  are  very 
happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  say,  addressing  himself 
to  another,  that  you  have  given  your  daughter  to  Cle- 
ANTHE8.  He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every 
one  who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sure  o^  fair 
and  hind  treatment.  ^  I  congratulate  you,  too,  says  an- 
other, on  the  promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law, 
whose  assiduous  application  to  the  study  of  the  laws, 
whose  (juick  penetration  and  early  knowledge,  both  of 
men  and  business,  prognosticate  the  greatest  honours 
and  advancement.  **     You  surprise  me,  replies  a  third. 


**  Qualities  useful  to  others. 

*>  Quttliticft  useful  to  the  person  himself. 
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when  yon  talk  of  Clbamthes  as  a  man  of  business  and 
application.     I  met  him  lately  in  a  circle  of  the  gayest 
company,  and  he  was  the  yery  life  and  soul  of  our  con- 
Tersation :  So  much  wit  with  good  manners,  so  much 
gallantry  without  affectation,  so  much  ingenious  know- 
ledge so  genteelly  delivered,  I  have  never  before  ob- 
served in  any  one/    You  would  admire  him  still  more^ 
says  a  fiNirth,  if  you  knew  him  more  familiarly.    That 
cheerfulness  which  you  might  remark  in  him,  is  not  a 
sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company :  It  runs  through 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  preserves  a  perpetual 
serenity  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  his  soul. 
He  has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well  as 
dangers ;  and  by  his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  su- 
perior to  all  of  them.  *     The  image,  gentlemen,  which 
you  have  hieare  delineated  of  Cleanthes,  cried  I,  is 
that  of  accomplished  merit.     Each  of  you  has  given  a 
stroke  of  the  pencil  to  his  figure ;  and  you  have  un- 
awares exceeded  all  the  pictures  drawn  by  Gratian 
or  Castiolionb.     A  philosopher  might  select  this 
character  as  a  model  of  perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,  which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to 
cmrselves  or  others,  is,  in  common  life,  allowed  to  be 
a  part  of  personal  merit,  so  no  other  will  ever  be  re- 
ceived, where  men  judge  of  things  by  their  natural, 
unprejudiced  reason,  without  the  delusive  glosses  of 
superstition  and  &lse  religion.  Celibacy,  fasting,  pe- 
nance, mortification,  self-denial,  humility,  silence,  soli- 
tude^ and  the  whole  train  of  monkish  virtues ;  for  what 
reason  are  they  every  where  rejected  by  men  of  sense, 
but  because  they  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose ; 


'  Qjoalities  immediately  agreeable  to  others. 

*  QuaUties  immediately  agraeablt  to  the  person  himidf. 
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neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world,  nor  reii-* 
der  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society ;  neither 
qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  in- 
crease his  power  of  self- enjoyment  ?  We  observe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends ; 
stupify  the  understanding  and  harden  the  heart,  ob* 
Qcure  the  fancy  and  sour  the  temper.  We  justlyi 
therefore,  transfer  them  to  the  opposite  column,  and 
place  them  in  the  catalogue  of  vices;  nor  has  any 
superstition  force  sufficient  among  men  of  the  woiid^ 
to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments.  A  gloomy, 
hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may  have  a 
place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except 
by  those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it 
enters  not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  de* 
grees  of  benevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  hu« 
man  nature ;  a  dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have 
any  issue ;  both  because  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are 
not  easily  convinGcd,  and  because  the  phenomena, 
which  can  be  produced  on  either  side,  are  so  dispersed, 
so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so  many  interpretations, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately  to  compare  them, 
or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  inference  or  con- 
clusion. It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  it 
be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  absurdity, 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  there  is  some  benevolence, 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
friendship  for  human  kind ;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.  Let  these  generous  sentiments  be 
supposed  ever  so  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move 
even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  tliey  must  still  di- 
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tect  the  delefminadons  of  our  mind,  and  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal,  produce  a  cool  preference  of  what 
is  useful  and  serviceable  to  mankind  above  what  is  per- 
nicious and  dangerous.  A  moral  distinctioji^  therefore, 
immediately  arises ;  a  general  sentiment  of  blame  and 
approbation;  a  tendency,  however  faint,  to  the  objects 
of  the  one^  and  a  proportionable  aversion  to  tliose  of 
the  other.  Nor  will  those  reasoners,  who  so  earnestly 
maintain  the  predominant  selfishness  of  human  kind,  be 
an3rwise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the  weak  sentiments 
of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the 
other ;  and  their  spirit  of  satire  (for  such  it  appears, 
rather  than  of  corruption)  naturally  gives  rise  to  both 
opinions;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost  indis- 
^luble  connexion  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination 
oi  self^lavcj  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concenir 
ing  the  origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak, 
but  because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that 
purpose.  The  noticm  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment 
common  to  all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same 
object  to  general  approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or 
most  men,  agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  con- 
cerning itr  It  also  implies  some  sentiment,  so  universal 
and  comprehensive,  as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and 
render  the  actions  and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the 
most  remote,  an  object  of  applause  or  censure,  accord- 
ing as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  right 
which  is  established.  These  two  requisite  circumstances 
belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted 
on.  The  other  passions  produce,  in  every  breast,  many 
strong  sentiments  of  desire  and  aversion,  afTectioii  oud 
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hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  much  in  common, 
nor  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of 
any  general  system  and  established  theory  of  blame  or 
approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enetinff  his 
rival,  his  antagonist,  his  adversary,  he  is  understood  to 
speak  the  language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  senti- 
ments peculiar  to  himself,  and  arising  from  his  particu- 
lar circumstances  and  situation.  But  when  he  bestows 
on  any  man  the  epithets  of  vicious,  or  odious,  or  depraved^- 
he  then  speaks  another  language,  and  expresses  senti- 
ments in  which  he  expects  all  his  audience  are  to  con- 
cur with  him.  He  must  here,  therefore,  depart  from 
his  private  and  particular  situation,  and  must  choose  a 
point  of  view  common  to  him  with  others :  He  must 
move  some  universal  principle  of  the  human  framer 
and  touch  a  string  to  which  all  mankind  have  an  accord 
and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  therefore,  to  express,  that 
this  man  possesses  qualities,  whose  tendency  is  pernicious 
to  society,  he  has  chosen  this  common  point  of  view, 
and  has  touched  the  principle  of  humanity,  in  which 
every  man,  in  some  degree,  concurs.  While  the  hu- 
man heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements  as  at 
present,  it  will  never  be  wholly  indifferent  to  public 
good,  nor  entirely  unaffected  with  the  tendency  of  cha- 
racters and  manners.  And  though  this  affection  of 
humanity  may  not  generally  be  esteemed  so  strong  as 
vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it 
can  alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  gene- 
ral system  of  blame  or  praise.  One  man's  ambition  is 
not  another's  ambition ;  nor  will  the  same  event  or  ob- 
ject satisfy  both :  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the 
humanity  of  every  one ;  and  the  same  object  touches  the 
passion  in  all  human  creatures. 
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But  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  humanity,  are 
not  onlj  the  same  in  all  human  creatures^  and  produce 
the  same  ^iprobation  or  censure,  but  they  also  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  whose 
conduct  or  character  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object^ 
to  every  one,  of  censure  or  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  other  passions,  commonly  denominated 
selfish,  'both  produce  diiferent  sentiments  in  each  indi- 
vidual, according  to  his  particular  situation ;  and  also 
contemplate  the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  unconcern*  Whoever  has  a  high  re* 
gard  and  esteem  fibr  me^  flatters  my  vanity ;  whoever 
expresses  contempt,  mortifies  and  displeases  me  2  But 
as  my  name  is  known  but  to  a  small  pai^t  of  mankind, 
there  are  few  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  tliis  pas- 
sion, or  excitei  on  its  account,  either  my  affection  or 
disgust.  But  if  you  represent  a  tyrannical,  insolent,  or 
barbarous  behaviour,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  of 
the  world,  I  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  such  a  condiuct,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  re- 
pugnance and  displeasure  towards  it.  No  character  can 
be  so  remote  as  to  be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent 
to  me.  What  is  beneficial  to  society  or  to  the  person 
himself,  must  still  be  preferred.  And  every  quality  or 
action,  of  every  human  being,  must,  by  tliis  means,  be 
tanked  under  some  class  or  denomination,  expressive 
of  general  censure  of  applause. 

What  more,  therefore,  can  wc  ask  to  distinguish  the 
sentiments  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  con- 
nected with  any  other  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us  why  the 
former  are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  the  latter  ?  What- 
ever conduct  gains  my  approbation,  by  touching  my 
humanity,  procures  also  the  applause  of  all  mankind, 
by  affecting  the  sastie  principle  in  them :  But  what 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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serves  my  avarice  or  ambition  pleases  these  passicms  in 
me  alone,  and  affects  not  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  rest  of  mankind.   There  is  no  circumstance  of  omi- 
duct  in  any  man,  provided  it  have  a  beneficial  tendency, 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  my  humanity,  however  remote 
the  person :  But  every  man,  so  far  removed  as  neither 
to  cross  nor  serve  my  avarice  and  ambition,  is  r^ard- 
ed  as  wholly  indifferent  by  those  passions*     The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  these  species  of  sentiment 
being  so  great  and  evident,  language  must  soon  be 
moulded  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of 
terms,  in  order  to  express  those  universal  sentiments 
of  censure  or  approbation  which  arise  from  humanity, 
or  from  views  of  general  usefulness  and  its  contrary. 
Virtue  and  Vice  become  then  known :  Morals  are 
recognised :  Certain  general  ideas  are  framed  of  human 
conduct  and  behaviour:  such  measures  are  expected 
from  men  in  such  situations :  This  action  is  determined 
to  be  conformable  to  our  abstract  rule;  that  other, 
contrary.     And  by  such  universal  principles  are  the 
particular  sentiments  of  self-love  frequently  controlled 
and  limited.  ^ 

*  It  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  a  rude  on* 
taught  savage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the  ideas  oi  privite 
utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  faint  conceptions  of  a  general  rule  or  ^v 
tem  of  behaviour.  The  man  who  stands  opposite  to  him  in  battle  be 
hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the  present  moment,  which  is  aloioat  unaroid- 
able,  but  for  ever  afler ;  nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extreme  pu- 
nishment and  vengeance.  But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and  to  moR 
enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  his  own  couotiy 
and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situation,  would  do  the 
same ;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  circumstances,  observe  a  like  conduct; 
that,  in  general,  human  society  is  best  supported  on  sijch  maxima.  And 
by  these  suppositions  and  views,  we  correct,  in  some  measure,  out  ruder 
and  narrower  passions.  And  though  much  of  our  friendship  and  comity 
be  still  regulated  by  private  considerations  of  beneflt  and  hwnai^  we  ptjr 
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From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  fac- 
tions, panics,  and  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with 
a  multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in 
exciting  and  supporting  any  motion ;  while  the  most 
ungovernable  disorders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  that 
means,  from  the  slightest  and  most  frivolous  occasion* 
Solon  was  no  very  cruel,  though  perhaps  an  unjust  le* 
gislator,  who  punished  neuters  in  civil  wars ;  and  few, 
I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur  the  penalty,  were 
thdr  affections  and  discourse  allowed  sufficient  to  ab- 
solve them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any  philosophy, 
have  there  force  sufficient  to  support  a  total  coolness 
and  indifierence;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less  than 
man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What 
wonder,  then,  .that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such 
influence  in  life^  though  springing  from  principles  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and 
imiversal :  They  form,  in  a  manner,  the  Tparty  of  hu- 
man kind  against  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  enemy: 
And  as  the  benevolent  concern  for  others  is  difiused  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same 
in  all,  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  che- 
rished by  society  and  conversation ;  and  the  blame  and 
approbation  consequent  on  it  are  thereby  roused  from 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  are  probably  lulled  in 
solitary  and   uhculdvated   nature.      Other  passions. 


at  Icttt  tbif  homage  to  general  rulesy  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
qpect«  that  we  oommonlj  penrert  our  advenary's  conduct^  by  imputing 
malice  or  i^jutioe  to  himi  in  order  togive  vent  to  those  passiona  which 
ariie  ftcm  aelf*knre  and  private  interest  When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage. 
It  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature,  though  sometimes  as  frivolous  as 
those  from  which  Horace,  being  almost  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree^ 
aflftcts  to  aceuse  of  parricide  the  first  planter  of  it. 
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though  perhqif  originally  stronger,  yet  behig  idflik 
and  prifate^  ave  often  overpowered  by  its  fime^  and 
yidd  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  thoae  aoeial  and 
public  principles. 

Another  firing  of  our  oonstitntiont  that  brings  • 
great  additbn  of  fiwoe  to  moral  sentimentf  ia  fSbtt  love 
of  fiunei  which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  antimti^ 
in  all  generous  mmds^  and  is  often  the  grand  dgeetof 
all  their  derigns  and  undertakings.    By  our  rnntinisi 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  character^  «  name^  a  repots^ 
tion  in  the  worid,  we  bring  our  own  deportment  and. 
conduct  frequently  in  review,  and  consider  hoW  thsgf 
aiqfiear  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  vpproaA  and  nqgasd 
us.    This  amstant  haUit  of  surveying  ourselves^  as  it 
were^  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the  sentimetits  of 
right  and  wron|^  and  b^ets,  in  noUe  natures^  a  eim 
tah  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others^  wbkk, 
is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.    The  animnl 
conveniencies  and  pleasures  rink  gradually  in  tbdr  map 
lue;  while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is 
studiously  acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in 
every  perfection  which  can  adorn  or  embdlish  a  ra- 
tional creature. 

Here  b  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sym- 
padiies.     Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly 
of  that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  character  with 
others  seems  to  arise  only  from  a  care  of  preserving  a 
character  with  ourselves ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this 
end,  we  find  it  necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  jxnig^ 
ment  on  the  correspondent  approbation  of  mankind.  . 
'  But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  and  rmnove^ 
if  possible,  every  difficulty,  let  us  allow  all  these  reason- 
ings to  be  false.    Let  us  allow  that,  when  we  resolvs 
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the  pleasure,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility,  into 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  sympathy,  we  have  em- 
braced a  wrong  hypothesis.  Let  us  confess  it  neces- 
sary to  find  some  other  explication  of  that  applause, 
which  is  paid  to  objects,  whether  inanimate,  animate, 
or  rational,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfiure  and  advantage  of  mankind.  However  difficult 
it  be  to  conceive,  that  an  object  is  approved  of  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  a  certain  end,  while  the  end  it- 
self is  totally  indifferent ;  let  us  swallow  this  absurdity, 
and  consider  what  are  the  consequences.  The  preced- 
ing delineattOD  or  definition  of  personal  merit  must 
stUi  retain  its  evidence  and  authority :  It  must  still  be 
allowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  usefid 
or  agreeable  to  iiie  person  himself  or  to  others^  commu- 
nicates a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  esteem, 
and  is  admitted  under  the  honourable  denomination  of 
virtue  or  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  vc- 
raci^,  all^iance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  Is 
not  that  tendency  inseparable  from  humanity,  bene- 
volence, lenity,  generosity,  gratitude,  moderation,  ten- 
derness, friendship,  and  all  the  other  social  virtues  ? 
Can  it  possibly  be  doubted  that  industry,  discretion, 
frugxdity,  secrecy,  order,  perseverance,  forethought, 
judgment,  and  thb  whole  class  of  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, of  which  many  pages  would  not  contain 
the  catalogue  i  can  it  be  doubted,  I  say,  tiiat  the  ten- 
dency of  these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
their  merit  ?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind  which  sup- 
ports a  perpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble 
dignity  and  undaunted  spirit,  a  tender  affection  and 
gqpd  will  to  9II  around ;   as  it  has  (nore  enjoyment 
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within  itaei^  is  also  a  more  animating  and  rgoidng 
wpectmcle,  than  if  dejected  with  mdaocboly,  tormenlcd 
with  ansieiy,  irritated  with  ngCf  or  sunk  into  the  moat 
abject  baseness  and  d^eneracjr  ?  And  as  to  the  quali- 
ties immediately  agreeabU  to  oiken^  they  upeak  snffici^ 
ently  for  themselves ;  and  he  most  be  unhappy  indeed, 
either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and  ecyn- 
pany,  who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  faceti- 
ous wit  or  flowing  affiibility,  of  a  delicate  modes^  or 
decent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphiloao- 
phical  than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  sub- 
ject; and  that,  even  if  accessive  scepticism  could  be 
maintained,  it  would  not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just 
reasoning  and  inquiry*  I  am  convinced,  that  where 
men  are  the  most  sure  and  arrogant,  they  are  common- 
ly the  most  mistaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to 
passion,  without  that  proper  deliberation  and  suqienae, 
which  can  alone  secure  them  from  the  grossest  absui^ 
dities.  Yet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  enumemtion  puts 
the  matter  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  I  cannot,  atpresenty 
be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn  from  rea- 
soning and  argument,  than  that  personal  merit  consists 
entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeableness  of  qualities 
to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others 
who  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  But  when  I  re- 
flect, that  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have 
been  measured  and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of 
the  tides  have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  eco- 
nomy of  the  heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper 
laws,  and  Infinite  itself  reduced  to  calculation ;  yet 
men  still  dispute  concerning  the  foundation  of  their 
moral  duties :  When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back 
into  difiidence  and  scepticism,  and  suspect,  that  an  hy- 
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pothensi  so  obvious,  had  it  been  a  true  one,  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been  received  by  the  unanimous 
suflEhige  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PART  II. 

Hafiito  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending 
merit  or  virtne,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to 
consider  our  interested  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire 
whether  eveiy  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own 
happiness  and  welfiu^e,  will  not  best  find  his  account  in 
the  practice  of  every  moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  from  the  foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  we  have  advanced  prin« 
ciples,  which  not  only,  it  is  hoped,  will  stand  the  test 
of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but  may  contribute  to  the  a- 
mendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their  improvement  in 
morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though  the  philoso- 
phical truth  of  any  proposiUon^by  no  means  depends 
on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society ; 
yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  prac- 
tice dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those 
comers  of  nature  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  ? 
Why  dig  up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is 
buried?  The  ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  ad« 
mired ;  but  your  systems  will  be  detested,  and  man- 
kind will  agree,  if  they  cannot  refute  them,  to  sink 
them  at  least  in  eternal  silence  and  oblivion.  Truths 
which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if  any  such  there  be, 
will  yield  to  errors  wliich  are  salutary  and  advantage- 
am. 
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Pu(  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  adrante? 
geous  to  socicfly  .than  those  here  delivered,  wbidi  re« 
present  virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  moat  engaging 
charms,  and  make  us  approach  her  with  ease, 
rity  and  afiection  ?  The  dismal  dress  falls  off| 
which  many  divines  and  some  philosophers  have  cover- 
ed her ;  and  nothing  appears  but  gentleness,  humani- 
ty, beneficence,  afiability;  nay,  even  at  prqpw  inter- 
vals, play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  oruseless 
austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self-denial.  She 
declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  her  votaiiesy 
and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exist- 
ence^ if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy;  nor  does  she 
ever  willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of 
ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives. 
The  sole  trouble  which  she  demandf  is  that  of  just  cal- 
culation, and  a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  hairi- 
ness, ^nd  if  any  austere  pretenders  approach  lier, 
enemies  tp  joy  and  pleasure,  she  either  rejects  them  as 
hypocrites  and  deceivers,  or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her 
train,  they  are  ranked,  however,  an^ong  the  least  fa- 
voured of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  prac- 
tice which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?  Or 
what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose, unless  it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all 
the  duties  which  it  recommends  are  also  the  true  inte- 
rest of  each  individual?  The  peculiar  advantage  of 
the  foregoing  systein  seems  tp  be,  that  it  furnishes  pro- 
per mediums  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  tiscftd  or 
agreeable  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable 
in  a  view  to  self-interest,  it  would  suvely  be  sunerQu- 
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Oils  to  prove.  Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves 
all  die  pains  which  they  often  take  in  recommending 
these  duties.  To  what  purpose  collect  arguments,  to 
evince  that  temperance  is  advantageous,  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  pleasure  hurtful  ?  When  it  appears  that  these 
excesses  are  only  denominated  such  because  they  are 
huTtfnIy  and  that  if  the  unlimited  use  of  strong  liquors, 
fiir  t|pfnnrr,  no  more  impdred  health,  or  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  than  the  use  of  air  or  water,  it 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  vicious  or  blameable. 
-  It  seems  equally  superfluous  to  prove,  that  the  rom- 
pam^nabU  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency 
and  gentedness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary 
qualities.  Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  considera- 
tion,  is  a  suflBdent  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  pos- 
session of  these  accomplishments.  No  man  was  ever 
willingly  deficient  in  this  particular.  All  our  failures 
here  proceed  from  bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or 
a  perverse  and  unpliable  disposition.  Would  you  have 
your  company  coveted,  admired,  followed,  rather  than 
hated,  despised,  avoided  ?  Can  any  one  seriously  de- 
liberate in  the  case?  As  no  enjoyment  is  sincere, 
without  some  reference  to  company  and  society;  so  no 
sodety  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable,  where  a 
man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  discovers  all 
around  him  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  some  as  in  particular 
clubs  and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that 
the  enlarged  virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,  benefi- 
cence, are  desirable,  with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self- 
interest,  than  the  limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and 
politeness  ?  Are  we  apprehensive  lest  those  social  af- 
fectiona  interfere,  in  a  greater  or  more  inuncdiatc  der 
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gree,  than  any  other  pursuits,  with  private  utility,  and 
cannot  be  gratified  without  some  important  sacrifice  of 
honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so,  we  are  but  ill  instruct- 
ed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  passions,  and  are  more 
influenced  by  verbal  dbtinctions  than  by  real  differ-: 
ences. 

Whatever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  telfish  and  todal  sentiments  or  diq^mi* 
tions,  they  are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfiafi  and 
ambitious,  selfish  and  revengeful,  selfish  and  vain.  I( 
is  requisite  that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some 
kind,  in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  re- 
lish to  the  objects  of  its  pursuit;  and  none  more  fit 
for  this  purpose  than  benevolence  or  humanity.  Th^ 
goods  of  fortune  are  spent  in  one  gratification  or  an^ 
other :  The  miser,  who  accumulates  his  annual  inocnnei 
and  lends  it  out  at  interest,  has  really  spent  it  in  the 
gratification  of  his  avarice.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by  a  generous  ao- 
^on,  than  by  any  other  method  of  expense ;  since  the 
/utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most  elaborate  sel* 
fishness,  is  the  indulgence  of  some  affection. 

Now  if  life,  without  passion,  must  be  altogether  in* 
sipid  and  tiresome,  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full 
power  of  modelling  his  own  disposition,  and  let  him 
deliberate  what  appetite  or  desire  he  would  choose  for 
the  foundation  of  his  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every 
affecQon,  he  would  observe,  when  gratified  by  success, 
gives  a  satisfaction  proportioned  to  its  force  and  vio« 
lence  :  But  besides  this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the 
immediate  feeling  of  benevolence  and  friendship,  hu- 
manity and  kindness,  is  sweet,  smootli,  tender  and 
agreeable,  independent  of  all  fortune  and  accidents. 
These  virtues  are,  besides,  attended  with  a  pleasing 
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Gonscioiisness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  us  in  humour 
with  ourselves  as  well  as  others ;  while  we  retain  the 
agreeable  reflection  of  having  done  our  part  towards 
mankind  and  society.  And  though  all  men  show  a 
jealousy  pf  pur  success  in  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and 
ambition ;  yet  are  we  almost  sure  of  their  good  will 
and  good  wufaes,  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths 
of  viitnei  and  employ  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  ge- 
nerous plans  and  purposes.  What  other  passion  is 
there  where  we  shall  find  so  many  advantages  united ; 
an  agreeable  seiitiment,  a  pleasing  consciousness,  a 
good  rej^tation?  But  of  these  truths,  we  may  ob- 
aerve,  men  are  of  themselves  pretty  much  convinced ; 
nor  are  they  dieficient  in  their  duty  to  society,  because 
they  would'not  wish  to  be  generous,  friendly,  and  hu- 
mane, but  because  they  do  not  feel  themselves  such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making 
it  all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for 
giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to 
self-interest;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice, 
where  a  man,  taking  thitigs  in  a  certain  light,  may  often 
setai  to  be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is 
allowed  that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  society 
could  subsist,  yet,  according  to  the  imperfect  way  in 
which  human  affiiirs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave, 
in  particular  incidents,  may  think  that  an  act  of  iniquity 
or  infidelity  will  make  considerable  addition  to  his  for* 
tune^  without  causing  any  considerable  breach  in  the 
social  union  and  confederacy.  That  honesty  is  the  best 
policy^  may  be  a  good  general  rule,  but  is  liable  to 
many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought, 
conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  observes  the 
general  rule,  and  takes  advantage  of  ail  theexceptions. 
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I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reason* 
ing  much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  any  which  will  to  him  qipear  satisfiurtory  and 
convincing.  If  his  heart  rebd  not  agunst^such  pemi- 
dous  maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts 
of  villany  or  baseness,  he  has.  indeed  lost  a  consider- 
able motive  to  virtue;  and  we  may  expect  that  his 
practice  will  be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  But  in 
all  ingenuous  natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery,  and 
roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any 
views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage.  Inward  peace 
of  mind,  consciousness  of  integrity,  a  satisfiictory  re- 
view of  our  own  conduct,  these  are  circumstances  .very 
requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of 
seeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and 
abilities,  betrayed  by  their  own  maxims;  and  while 
they  purpose  to  cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy,  a 
tempting  incident  occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give 
into  the  snare ;  whence  they  can  never  extricate  them- 
selves, without  a  total  loss  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeit- 
ure of  all  future  trust  and  confidence  with  mankind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  ho- 
nest man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even 
common  observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that 
they  themselves  are,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and 
have  sacrificed  the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character, 
with  themselves  at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless 
toys  and  gewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  nature  ?  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure^ 
what  comparison  between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of 
conversation,  society,  study,  even  health  ai^d  the  com** 
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mon  beftoUes  of  nature,  but  above  all,  the  peaceful  re- 
flection on  one's  own  conduct?  What  comparison,  t 
say,  between  these^  and  the  feverish,  empty  amusements 
of  luxury  and  expense  ?  These  natural  pleasures,  in* 
deed,  are  really  without  price;  both  because  they  are 
below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it  in  their 
enjoyment 
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If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now 
be  easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started,* 
concerning  the  general  principles  of  morals;  and  though 
we  postponed  the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  should 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are 
unfit  for  moral  discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present, 
and  examine  how  far  either  reason  or  saitiment  enters 
into  all  decisions  of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action, 
it  is  evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable 
share  in  all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but 
that  faculty  can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities 
and  actions,  and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences 
to  society  and  to  their  possessors.     In  many  cases,  this 
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U  an  affidr  liable  to  great  controversy:  Doubts  may 
arise;  opposite  interests  may  occur;  and  a  preference 
must  be  given  to  one  side,  fronf  very  nice  views,  and  a 
small  overbalance  of  utility.     This  is  particularly  re- 
markable in  questions  with  regard  to  justice;  as  is,  in- 
deed, natural  to  suppose,  from  that  species  of  utility 
which  attends  this  virtue.'    Were  every  single  instance 
of  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence,  useful  to  society; 
this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of  the  case,  and  sel- 
dom liable  to  great  controversy.   But  as  single  instances 
of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  imme- 
diate tendency,  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results 
only  from  the  observance  of  the  general  rule,  and  from 
the  concurrence  and  combination  of  several  persons  in 
the  same  equitable  conduct;  the  case  here  becomes 
more  intricate  and  involved.   The  various  circumstances 
of  society;  the  various  consequences  of  any  practice; 
the  various  interests  which  may  be  proposed :   These, 
on  many  occasions,  are  doubtful,  and  subject  to  great 
discussion  and  inquiry.     The  object  of  municipal  laws 
is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  regard  to  justice :    The 
debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of  politicians,  the 
precedents  of  history  and  public  records,  are  all  directed 
to  the  same  purpose.     And  a  very  accurate  reason  or 
judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true  determina- 
tion, amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from  obscure 
or  opposite  utilities. 

.  But  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improved, 
be  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful 
tendenqr  of  qualities  and  actions;  it  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient' to  produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation. 
Utility  is  only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were 

'  See  Appendix  III. 
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the  eud  to^ly  indifierent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same 
indifference  towards  the  means.  It  is  requisite  a  jen/f- 
tnent  should  here  display  itself,  in  order  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  useful  Above  the  pernicious  tendencies. 
This  sentiment  can  be  no  other  than  a  feeling  for  the 
happiness  of  makind,  and  a  resentment  of  their  misery; 
since  these  are  the  different  ends  which  virtue  and  vice 
have  a  tendency  to  promote.  Here^  therefore,  reason 
instructs  us  in  th^  several  tendencies  of  actions^  and 
haaanity  makes  a  distinction  in  fiivour  of  those  who 
are  useful  and  beneficial. 

This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  understanding 
and  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  clear  from 
the  preceding  hypothesis:  But  I  shall  suppose  that 
hypothesis  false.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out 
for  some  other  theory  that  may  be  satisfactory ;  and  I 
dare  venture  to  affirm,  tliat  none  such  will  ever  be 
found,  so  long  as  we  suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole 
source  of  morals.  To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
weigh  the  five  following  considerations: 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some 
appearance  of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals, 
makes  use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons 
instead  of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable 
in  that  philosophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of 
all  moral  distinctions  to  reason  alone,  without  the  con- 
currence of  sentiment.  It  is  impossible  that,  in  any 
particular  instance,  this  hypothesis  can  so  much  as  be 
rendered  intelligible,  whatever  specious  figure  it  may 
make  in  general  declamations  and  discourses.  Examine 
the  crime  of  ingratitude^  for  instance,  which  has  place 
wherever  we  observe  good  will,  expressed  and  known^ 
togetlier  with  good  offices  performed  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  return  of  ill  will  or  indifference,  with  ill  offices  or 
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neglect  on  the  other:  Anatomize  all  these  circum- 
stances^ and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone,  in  what 
consists  the  demerit  or  blame :  You  never  will  come  to 
any  issue  or  conclusion. 

'  Reason  judges  either  of  matter  of  fact  or  of  relations* 
Inquire  then^/Grsf,  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  which  we 
here  call  crime f  point  it  out;  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence;  describe  its  essence  or  nature ; -explain  the 
sense  or  fiiculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.  He  must, 
therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  iu  But  nothing 
is  there  except  the  passion  of  ill  will  or  absolute  indif- 
ference. You  cannot  say  that  these  of  themselves  al- 
ways, and  in  all  circnmstances,  are  crimes.  No :  They 
are  only  crimes  when  directed  towards  persons  who 
have  before  expressed  and  displayed  good  will  towards 
us.  Consequently,  we  may  infer,  that  the  crime  of  in- 
gratitude is  not  any  particular  individual  fac/j  but 
arises  from  a  complication  of  circumstances,  which,  be- 
ing presented  to  the  spectator,  excites  the  sentiment  of 
blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  fabric  of  his 
mind. 

This  representation,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  in- 
deed, consists  hot  in  a  particulary^c/,  of  whose  reality 
we  are  assured  by  reason ;  but  it  consists  iu  certain 
moral  relations  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  discover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry 
or  algebra.  But  what  are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which 
you  here  talk?  In  the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first 
good  will  and  good  offices  in  one  person;  then 
ill  will  and  ill  offices  in  the  other.  Between  these 
there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.  Does  the  crime 
consist  in  that  relation  ?  But  suppose  a  person  bore 
me  ill  will  or  did  me  ill  offices,  and  I,  in  return,  wei*e 
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indiflferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices:  Here 
is  the  same  rehition  of  contrariety ;  and  yet  my  ooih 
duct  b  often  highly  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  thia 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the 
moralitgr  on  relation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  de- 
cisions of  sentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  equality  I  understand 
perfecdy.  I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  the  other, 
and  if  any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to 
three,  it  will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound 
number.  But  when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to 
moral  relations,  I  own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
understand  you.  A  moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  in* 
gratitude,  is  a  complicated  object.  Does  th^  morality 
consist  in  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other  ?  How? 
After  what  manner  ?  Specify  the  relation :  Be  more 
particular  and  explicit  in  your  propositions^  and  you 
will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 

No,  say  you,  the  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of 
actions  to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated 
good  or  ill,  according  as  tlicy  agree  or  disagree  with  it. 
What  then  is  this  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  con* 
sist  ?  How  is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say, 
which  examines  the  moral  relations  of  actions.  So 
that  moral  relations  are  determined  by  the  comparison 
of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that  rule  is  determined  by 
considering  the  moral  relations  of  objects.  Is  not  this 
fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough : 
There  needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presump« 
tion  of  falsehood.  Yes,  replied  1 :  Here  are  metaphy- 
sics, surely:  But  they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  ad? 
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vance  an  abstruse  hypothesis,  which  can  never  be  made 
]DtelligibIe»  nor  quadrate  vrith  any  particular  instance 
or  illustratioii.  The  hypothesis  which  we  embrace  is 
pkdn.  It  maintains  that  morality  is  determined  by 
sentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to  be  wAatever  mental  ac^ 
Han  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  the  pleasing  sentiment 
of  approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary.  We  then  pro* 
oeed  to  examine  a  pliun  matter  of  fiict,  to  wit,  what  ac- 
tions have  this  influence :  We  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  these  actions  agree ;  and  thence  en- 
deavour to  extract  some  general  observations  with  re* 
gard  to  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  metaphy- 
sics, and  find  any  thing  abstruse  here,  you  need  only 
conclude^  that  your  turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the 
moral  sciences. 

11.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning 
his  own  conduct  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  par- 
ticular emei^gence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  bene&ctor),  he 
must  consider  these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to 
determine  tiie  superior  duty  and  obligation :  And  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  proportion  of  lines  in  any  triangle, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  nature  of  that  figure,  and 
the  relations  which  its  several  parts  bear  to  each  other. 
But  notwithstanding  this  appearing  similarity  in  the 
two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an  extreme  difference  be- 
tween them.  A  speculative  reasoner  concerning  tri- 
angles or  circles,  considiers  the  several  known  and 
given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures,  and  thence 
infers  some  imknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on 
the  former.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  ac- 
iquainted,  beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their 
relations  to  each  other ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  the 
whole,  fix  our  choice  or  approbation.     No  new  fact  to 
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be  ascertained:  No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid 
before  us^  ere  we  can  fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  ap^ 
probation.  If  any  material  circumstance  be  yet  un^ 
known  or  doubtful,  we  must  first  employ  our  inquiry 
or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure  us  of  it,  and  must  sua^ 
pend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or  sentiment.  While 
we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were  aggressor  or  no^ 
how  can  we  determine  whether  the  person  who  killed 
him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after  every  circunn 
stance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  understanding  hat 
no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object  on  which 
it  could  employ  itself.  The  approbation  or  blame 
which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  judgmenti 
but  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  not  a  speculative  proposition 
or  affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  senttment.  In 
the  disquisitions  of  the  understanding,  from  known 
circumstances  and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and 
unknown.  In  moral  decisions,  all  the  circumstances 
and  relations  must  be  previously  known :  and  the 
mind,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  feels 
some  new  impression  of  affection  or  disgust,  esteem  or 
contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mistake  of 
fact  and  one  of  right ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the 
one  is  commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When 
Clklipus  killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  relation, 
and  from  circumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary, 
formed  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  action  which 
he  committed.  But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all 
the  relations  between  himself  and  the  person,  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  were  previously  known 
to  him  :  But  the  motive  of  revenge,  or  fear,  or  interest, 
prevailed  in  his  savage  heart  over  the  sentiments  of 
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duty  and  hmnaiiity.  And  when  we  express  dial  de- 
testation against  him,  to  which  he  himself  in  a  little 
linie  became  insensible ;  it  is  not  that  we  see  any  rela- 
tions of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  from  the  rec- 
fhade  of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  against 
which  he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  per- 
Kverance  in  the  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sen- 
timents dien,  not  in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind, 
do  all  moral  determinations  consist.  Before  we  can 
pretend  to  form  any  decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing 
must  be  known  and  ascertained  on  the  side  of  the  ob- 
ject or  action.  Nothing  remains  but  to  feel,  on  our 
part,  some  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  whence 
we  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or  virtuous* 

III.  This  doctrine  will  become  still  more  evident, 
if  we  compare  moral  beauty  with  natural,  to  which,  in 
many  particulars^  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance.  It 
is  on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts, 
that  all  natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
thence  to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that 
of  truth  in  geometrical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the 
perception  of  relations,  and  was  performed  entirely  by 
the  understanding  or  intellectual  fiiculties.  In  all  the 
sciences,  ourmind,  from  the  known  relations,  invcstigtites 
the  unknown :  But  in  all  decisions  of  taste  or  external 
beauty,  aU  the  relations  are  beforehand  obvious  to  tlie 
eye ;  and  we  tiience  proceed  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  com  • 
placency  or  disgust,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ob** 
ject,  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the 
eirde ;  but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of 
its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident.  Tlie  beauty  is  not 
a  quality  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the 
line,  whobe  part^  are  equally  distant  from  a  common 
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centre.  It  is  only  the  effect,  which  that  figttre  pro* 
daces  upon  the  mind,  whose  peculiar  fabric  or  strae- 
ture  renders  it  susceptible  of  such  sentiments.  In  vain 
would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  bf 
your  eenses  or  by  mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the 
properties  of  that  figure* 

Attend  to  Palladio  and  Perrault,  while  they  ex* 
plain  all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They 
talk  of  the  cornice  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature^ 
and  shaft  and  architrave ;  and  g^ve  the  description  and 
position  of  each  of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask 
the  description  and  position  of  its  beauty,  .they  would 
readily  reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts 
or  members  of  a  pillar,  but  results  from  the  whoki 
when  tl^t  complicated  figure  is  presented  to  an  intel- 
ligent mmd,  susceptible  to  those  finer  sensations*  TIU 
such  a  spectator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure 
of  such  particular  dimensions  and  proportions:  From 
his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance  and  beauty* 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes 
of  a  Verres  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a 
being  whose  organs  have  such  a  particular  structure 
and  formation.  The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolencei 
barbarity,  on  the  one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  sor- 
row, innocence,  on  the  other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indig- 
nation or  compassion  arise  in  you  from  this  compli- 
cation of  circumstances,  you  would  in  vain  ask  him, 
in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which  he  so  vehe- 
mently exclaims  agauist :  At  what  time,  or  on  what 
subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  <^  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  anni- 
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hilatecL  No  satisiactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any 
<»r  these  questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  mo- 
rais ;  and  we  must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime 
or  inunoraliQr  is  no  particular  fiwt  or  relation,  which 
can  be  the  object  of  the  understanding,  but  arises  en- 
tirdy  firoro  die  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which,  by 
the  structure  of  human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel  on 
the  appTdkeomon  of  barbarity  or  treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  all 
the  same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents, 
ihongh  the  former  can  never  ^be  the  object  of  love  or 
hatred,  nor  are  consequendy  susceptible  of  merit  or 
iniquity.  A  young  tree,  which  overtops  and  destroys 
its  parent,  stands  in'all  the  same  relations  with  Nero^ 
when  he  murdered  Agrippina;  and  if  morality  con- 
sisted merely  in  relations,  would,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
criminal. 

,  V.  It  appean  evident,  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  hu- 
man actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for 
by  reason^  but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  mankind,  without  any  de- 
pendence on  the  intellectual  faculties.  Ask  a  man, 
miy  he  utes  exerciu ;  he  will  answer,  because  he  desires 
4o  keep  his  heaitiu  If  you  then  inquire,  why  he  desires 
iealih  /  he  will  readily  reply,  because  sickness  is  painfid. 
If  you  push  your  inquiries  farther,  and  desire  a  reason 
wihf  he  haies  pain^  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  give  any. 
This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never  referred  to  any 
other  object* 

Perhaps  to  your  second  question,  why  he  desires 
iealih  $  he  may  also  reply,  that  //  is  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  his  calling.  If  you  ask,  why  he  is  aiurious  on 
that  head ;  be  will  answer,  because  he  desires  to  get 
mone^    If  you  demand,  fVhy  f  It  is  the  instrument  qf 
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pteamre^  says  he.  And  beyond  this,  it  is  n  absBrdity 
to  ask  tor  a  reason.  It  b  impossible  Uiere  can  be 
a  progress  in  infinitum,  and  that  one  thing  can  alwayi 
be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired.  Something  moit 
be  desirable  on  its  own  aocount,  and  because  of  its 
immediate  accord  or  agreement  ^th  human  sentiment 
ind  affection. 

Now,  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  b  desirabk  on  its 
own  account,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  im- 
mediate SAtis&ction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that 
there  should  be  some  ^htiment  which  it  touches;  some 
internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  caH 
it,  which  distinguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which 
embraces  the  one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason 
and  cftasU  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  con- 
veys the  knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter 
gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and 
virtue.  The  one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand 
in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution  :  The  other 
has  a  productive  faculty;  and  gilding  or  staining  aU 
natural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  internal 
sentiment,  raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.  Ilea- 
son,  being  cool  and  disengaged,  is  no  motive  to  action, 
and  directs  only  the  impulse  received  from  appetite  or 
inclination,  by  showing  us  the  means  of  attaining  hap- 
piness or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  it  gives  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  or  misery, 
becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  spring  or 
in)pulsc  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstances 
and  relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former  leads  us 
to  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown.  After 
all  circumstances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us,  the 
latter  makes  us  feel  from  tlie  whole  a  new  sentiment  of 
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blame  or  approbation*  The  standard  of  the  one,  being 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  in- 
flexible, even  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The 
standard  of  the  other,  arising  from  the  internal  frame 
and  constitution  of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived  from 
that  Supreme  Will,  which  bestowed  on  each  being  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the  several  classes  and 
orders  of  existence. 
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OF  SELF-LOVE.' 


There  is  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among 
many,  which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or 
moral  sentiment ;  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but 
the  most  depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still 
further  to  encourage  that  depravity.  This  principle  is, 
that  all  benevolence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat, 
public  spirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust 
and  confidence ;  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom, 
pursue  only  our  private  interest,  we  wear  these  fair 
disguises,  in  order  to  put  others  off  their  guard,  and 
expose  them  the  more  to  our  wiles  and  machinations. 
What  heart  one  must  be  possessed  of  who  professes 
such  principles,  and  who  feels  no  internal  sentiment  that 
belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is  easy  to  imagine ;  and 
also,  what  degree  of  aflection  and  benevolence  he  can 
bear  to  a  species,  whom  he  represents  under  such 
odious  colours,  and  supposes  so  little  susceptible  of 
gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.  Or,  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart. 


^  Uliis  Trvatise  btood  in  the  editions  prior  to  O,  as  an  inUoduction  to 
tlic  Eisay  on  Benevolence,  (p.  214. ) 
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we  roust,  at  least,  occount  for  them  from  the  most  care- 
less and  precipitate  examination*  Superficial  reason- 
ersy  indeed,  observing  many  false  pretences  among 
mankind,  and  feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint 
in  their  own  disposition,  might  draw  a  general  and  a 
hasty  conclusion,  that  all  is  equally  corrupted;  and 
that  men,  difierent  from  all  other  animals,  and  indeed 
from  all  other  qpedes  of  existence,  admit  of  no  degrees 
of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in  every  instance,  the  same 
creatures  under  different  disguises  and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  tlie 
former,  whidi.  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philoso- 
phers, and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system ; 
that,  whatever  affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he 
feels  for  others,  no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested  ; 
that  the  most  generous  friendship,  however  sincere,  is 
a  modification  <^  self-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to 
ourselves,  we  seek  only  our  own  gratification,  while  we 
appear  the  most  deeply  engaged  in  schemes  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind.  By  a  turn  of  ima- 
gination, by  a  refinement  of  reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm 
o£  passion,  we  seem  to  take  part  in  the  interests  of 
oiheTSj  and  imagine  ourselves  divested  of  all  selfish 
consideradons.  But,  at  bottom,  the  most  generous  pa- 
triot, and  most  niggardly  miser,  the  bravest  hero,  and 
most  abject  coward,  have^  in  every  action,  on  equal  re* 
gard  to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of 
this  opinion,  that  those  who  make  profession  of  it  can- 
not possibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or 
have  any  r^ard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  oflen  find  him- 
self, in  practice,  very  much^  mistaken.  Probity  and 
honour  were  no  strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect. 
Atticus  and  Horace  seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature. 
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and  cultivated  by  reflection,  as  generous  and  friendlj 
dispositions  as  any  disciple  of  the  austerer  schools ;  and 
among  the  modems,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  main- 
tained the  selfish  system  of  morals,  lived  irreproachable 
lives,  though  the  former  lay  not  under  any  restraint  of 
religion,  which  might  supply  the  defects  of  his  philo- 
sophy.    An  Epicurean  or  a  Hobbist  readily  allows^ 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the  world 
without  hypocrisy  or  disguise ;  though  he  may  attempt, 
by  a  philosophical  chemistry,  to  resolve  the  elements- 
of  this  passion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of  another, 
and  explain  every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted  and 
moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a 
variety  of  appearances.     But  as  the  same  turn  of  ima- 
gination prevails  not  in  every  man,  nor  gives  the  same 
direction  to  the  original  passion,  this  is  sufficient,  even 
according  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  dif- 
ference in  human  characters,  and  denominate  one  man 
virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and  meanly  in-. 
tercsted.     I  esteem  the  man  whose  self-love,  by  what- 
ever means,  is  so  directed  as  to  give  hiin  a  concern  for 
others,  and  render  him  serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate 
or  despise  him,  who  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond 
his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments.     In  vain  would 
you  suggest,  that  these  characters,  though  seemingly 
opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same,  and  that  a  very  in- 
considerable turn  of  thought  forms  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  them.     Each  character,  notwithstiuuling 
these   inconsiderable  differences,    appears   to   me,    in 
practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable  ;  and  1  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natu- 
ral sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of 
things,  are  easily  destroyed  by  subtile  reflections  con- 
cerning the  mhiute  origin  of  these  appearances,     paes 
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not  the  lively,  cheerful  colour  of  a  countenance,  in- 
spire me  with  complacency  and  pleasure,  even  though 
I  learn  from  philosophy,  that  all  difference  of  com- 
plexion arises  from  the  most  minute  differences  of 
thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of  the  skin,  by 
.means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  reflect 
one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the 
.others? 

But  though  the  question,  concerning  the  universal  or 
partial  selfishness  of  man,  be  not  so  material,  as  is 
.usually  imagined^  to  morality  and  practice,  it  is  cer^ 
tainly  of  consequence  in  the  speculative  science  of 
human  nature,  and  is  a  proper  object  of  curiosity  and 
inquiry.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unsuitable,  in  this 
^lace,  to  bestow  a  few  reflections  upon  it.  * 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  selfish  hypothesis 
is,  that  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeling  and  our 
'most  unprejudiced  notions,  there  is  required  the  high- 
est streteh  of  philosophy  to  establish  so  extraordinary 
a  paradox.  To  the  most  careless  observer,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  such  dispositions  as  benevolence  and  gene- 
rosity; such  affections  as  love,  friendship,  compas-> 
sion,  gratitude.     These  sentiments  have  their  causes. 


*  BmnwoLXKcm  natunllj  divides  into  two  kinds,  the  general  and  the 

parHaUar*     Hie  fint  is,  where  we  have  no  friendship,  or  connection,  or 

esteem  for  the  penon,  but  feel  only  a  general  sympathy  with  him,  or  a 

compassion  for  his  pains,  and^a  congratulation  with  his  pleasures.     The 

other  species  of  benevolence  is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  ser* 

'vices  done  us,  or  on  some  particular  connexion.     Both  these  sentiments 

:  must  be  allowed  real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they  will  resolve  ii^ 

■  to  some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  question  more  curious  than 

important.     The  former  sentiment,  to  wit,  that  of  general  benevolence^ 

or -humanity,  or  sympathy,  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of 

in  the  course  of  this  inquiry ;  and  I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general-  ex*> 

perience,  without  any  other  proof. 
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effects,  objects,  and  operations,  marked  bj  commoii 
language  and  observation,  and  plainly  distinguished 
from  those  <^  the  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  is  the 
obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  till 
some  hypothesis  be  discovered,  which,  by  penetrating 
deeper  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former  affe^ 
tions  to  be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless^ 
and  seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  love  of 
simplici/y9  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  fidse 
reasoning  in  philosophy*  I  shall  not  here  enter  into 
any  detail  on  the  present  subject.  Many  Me  philoso- 
phers have  shown  the  insufiiciency  of  these  Sjrstems ; 
and  I  shall  take  for  granted  what,  I  believe,  the  small- 
est reflection  will  make  evident  to  every  impartial  in- 
quirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest 
presumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the 
future,  be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  benevolent  from  the  selfish  affections,  and  reduce 
all  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  per- 
fect simplicity.  The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  spe- 
cies of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  an  hypotiiesis 
in  nature,  contrary  to  first  appearances,  has  been  found, 
on  more  accurate  scrutiny,  solid  and  satisfactory.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  are  so  frequent,  that  a  judicious  as 
well  as  witty  philosopher,  *  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if 
there  be  more  than  one  way,  in  which  any  phenome- 
non may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general  presump- 
tion for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the  least 
obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always  lies 
on  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  origin 
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of  oar  passions,  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
human  mind.    The  simplest  and  most  obvious  cause, 
which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon  b  pro- 
bably the  true  one«     When  a  philosopher,  in  the  expli- 
cation of  bis  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  so  some 
very  intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose 
them  essential  to  the  production  of  ajay  passion  or  emo- 
tion, we  have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard 
against  so  fiillacioas  an  hypothesis*    The  affections  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of 
reason  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily  from 
the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all 
activity  in  the  former.    Our  predominant  motive  or  in- 
tention is,  indeedf  firequently  concealed  from  ourselves 
when  it  is  mingled  and  confounded  with  other  motives, 
which  the  mind,  from  vanity  or  self-conceit,  is  desirous 
of  supposing  more  prevalent :  But  there  is  no  instance,, 
that  a  concealment  of  this  nature  has  ever  arisen  from, 
the  abstruseness  and  intricacy  of  the  motive.    A  man 
that  has  lost  a  firiend  and  patron  may  flatter  himself, 
that  all  his  grief  arises  from  generous  sentiments,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  narrow  or  interested  considerations : 
But  a  man  that  grieves  for  a  valuable  friend,  wha 
needed  his  patronage  and  protection ;  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that  his  passionate  tenderness  arises  from  some 
metaphysical  regards  to  a  self-interest,  which  has  no 
foundation  or  reality  ?  We  may  as  well  imagine  that 
minute  wheeb  and  springs,  like  those  of  a  watch,  give 
motion  to  a  loaded  waggon,  as  account  for  the  origin  of 
passion  from  such  abstruse  reflections. 

Animak  are  found  susceptible  of  kindness,  both  to 
their  own  species  and  to  ours ;  nor  is  there,  in  this  case, 
the  least  su^icion  of  disguise  or  artifice.     Shall  we  ac- 
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count  for  all  their  sentiments,  too,  from  refined  dedncv 
tions  of  self-interest  ?  Or  if  we  admit  a  disinterested 
benevolence  in  the  inferior  species,  by  what  rule  of  anaF* 
logy  can  we  refuse  it  in  the  superior  ? 

Love  between  the  sexes  begets  a'  complacency  and 
good  will,  very  distinct  from  the  gratification  of  an  ap- 
petite. Tenderness  to  their  ofispring,  in  all  sensible 
beings,  is  commonly  able  alone  to  counterbalance  the 
strongest  motives  of  self-love,  and  has  no  manner  of 
dependence  on  that  affection.  What  interest  can  a  fond 
mother  have  in  view,  who  loses  her  health  by  assiduous 
attendance  on  her  sick  child,  and  afterwards  languishes 
and  dies  of  grief,  when  freed,  by  its  death,  firom  the 
slavery  of  that  attendance? 

Is  gratitude  no  affection  of  the  human  breast,  or  is 
that  a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning  or  reality  ? 
Have  we  no  satisfiu^tion  in  one  man's  company  above 
another's,  and  no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend, 
even  though  absence  or  death  should  prevent  us  from 
all  participcition  in  it?  Or  what  is  it  commonly  that 
gives  us  any  participation  in  it,  even  while  alive  and 
present,  but  our  affection  and  regard  to  him  ? 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  are  marks  of 
a  general  benevolence  in  human  nature,  where  no  real 
interest  binds  us  to  the  object.  And  how  an  imaginary 
interest,  known  and  avowed  for  such,  can  be  the  origin 
of  any  passion  or  emotion,  seems  difficult  to  explain. 
No  satisfactory  hypothesis  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest  probability  that  the 
future  industry  of  men  will  ever  be  attended  with  more 
favourable  success. 

But  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of  the  matter,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  hypothesis  which  allows  of  a  disin- 
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terested  benevolence,  distinct  from  self-love,  has  really 
more  simpUciti/  in  it,  and  is  more  conformable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature,  than  that  which  pretends  to  resolve 
all  friendship  and  humanity  into  this  latter  principle. 
There  are  bodily  wants  or  appetites  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  which  necessarily  precede  all  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, and  carry  us  directly  to  seek  possession  of  the 
object.     Thus,  hunger  and  thirst  have  eating  and  drink- 
ing for  their  end ;  and  from  the  gratification  of  these 
primary  appetites  arises  a  pleasure,  which  may  become 
the  object  of  another  species  of  desire  or  inclination 
that  is  secondary  and  interested*    In  the  same  manner, 
there  are  mental  passions,  by  which  we  are  impelled 
immediately  to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as  fame,  or 
power,  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  to  interest ; 
and  when  these  objects  are  attained,  a  pleasing  enjoy- 
ment ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  our  indulged  affec- 
tions.    Nature  must,  by  the  internal  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  give  an  original  propensity  to  fame 
ere  we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or 
pursue  it  from  motives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  hap- 
piness.    If  I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise : 
If  I  be  void  of. ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoy- 
ment :  If  I  be  not  angry,  the  punishment  of  an  adver- 
sary is  totally  indifferent  to  me.     In  all  these  cases, 
there  is  a  passion  which  points  immediately  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  constitutes  it  our  good  or  happiness ;  as  there 
are  other  secondary  passions  which  aflerwards  arise, 
and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  happiness,  when  once  it 
is  constituted  such  by  our  original  affections.     Were 
there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent  to  self-love, 
that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  itself;  because 
we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and  slender  pains 
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or  plfwrrtj  mnd  bsre  little  muaaj  cir  bjppiiicss  to 
•Toki  cr  to  fwrHie. 

No^y  where  is  the  difBcoltj  in  oonceiTiiigy  that  this 
mmj  Iftewise  be  the  case  with  beneroleDce  and  fiiend- 
sbip,  and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  oar  temper, 
we  maj  fed  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good, 
which,  bjr  means  of  that  affection,  beccmies  oar  cnm 
good,  and  is  afterwards  parsoed,  from  the  combined 
motives  of  benerdence  and  selPenjoyment  ?  Mlio  sees 
not  that  Tengeance,  frxmi  the  force  alone  of  passion, 
may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly 
neglect  erery  consideration  of  ease,  interest,  or  safety; 
and,  like  some  TindictiTe  animals,  infuse  oar  Teiy  soak 
into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  ?  ^  And  what  a  ma- 
lignant philosophy  must  it  be  that  will  not  allow,  to 
humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which  are 
indisputably  granted  to  the  darker  passions  of  enmity 
and  resentment  ?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  sa- 
tire than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  human 
nature ;  and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical 
wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious 
argument  or  reasoning. 


'■  Aiiitiia<w|ui*  in  viilncrc  poniint.  V^ircj. 

*  Diiiij  alu-ri  noccnt,  nui  ncgligcns,'  says  SKNRrA  of  Anger.    Dc  Ira,  I.  i. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  REGARD 

TO  JUSTICE. 


The  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  some  more 
particular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Jus- 
tice, and  to  mark  some  differences  between  it  and  the 
other  virtues. 

The  social  virtues  of  humanity,  and  benevolence  ex- 
ert their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or 
instinct)  which  chiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object, 
movingthe  a£fections,  and  comprehends  not  any  scheme 
or  system,  nor  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  con- 
currence, imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent 
flies  to  the  relief  of  his  child,  transported  by  that  na- 
tural sympathy  which  actuates  him,  and  which  affords 
no  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  like  circumstances.  A  generous 
man  cheerfully  embraces  an  opportunity  of  serving  his 
friend ;  because  he  then  feels  himself  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  beneficent  affections ;  nor  is  he  concerned 
whether  any  other  person  in  the  universe  were  ever 
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before  actuated  by  such  noble  motives,  or  will  ever  af- 
terwards prove  their  influence.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
social  passions  have  in  view  a  single  individual  object, 
and  pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone  of  the  person 
loved  and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied :  In 
this  they  acquiesce.  And  as  the  good  resulting  from 
their  benign  influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire, 
it  also  excites  the  moral  sentiment  of  approbation, 
without  any  reflection  on  farther  consequences,  and 
without  any  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or 
imitation  of  the  other  members  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  the  generous  friend  or  disinterested  patriot 
to  stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  beneficence,  this  would 
rather  enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and  join  the  praise 
of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  more  exalted  merits. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  •' 
But  the  benefit  resulting  from  them  is  not  the  conse- 
quence of  every  individual  single  act;  but  arises  from 
the  whole  scheme  or  system,  concurred  in  by  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  society.  General  peace  and 
order  are  the  attendants  of  justice,  or  a  general  absti- 
nence from  the  possessions  of  others :  But  a  particular 
regard  to  the  particular  right  of  one  individual  citizen 
may  frequently,  considered  in  itself,  be  productive  of 
pernicious  consequences.  The  result  of  the  individual 
acts  is  here,  in  many  instances,  directly  opposite  to  thai 
of  the  whole  system  of  actions ;  and  the  former  may  be 
extremely  hurtful,  while  the  latter  is,  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, advantageous.  Riches  inherited  from  a  parent 
are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  instrument  of  mischief. 
The  right  of  succession  may,  in  one  instance,  be  hurt- 
ful.    Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the  observance  of  the 
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general  rule ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  if  con)pensation  be 
tliereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconveniences  which 
flow  from  particular  characters  and  situations. 

Cyras,  young  and  inexperienced,  considered  only  tlie 
individual  case  before  him,  and  reflected  on  a  limited 
fitness  and  convenience,  when  he  assigned  the  long 
coat  to  the  tall  boy,  and  the  short  coat  to  the  other  of 
smaller  size.  His  governor  instructed  him  better, 
while  he  pointed  out  more  enlarged  views  and  conse- 
quences, and  informed  his  pupil  of  the  general,  inflexi- 
ble rules,  necessary  to  support  general  peace  and  order 
in  society. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  arising 
from  the  social  virtues  of  benevolence  and  its  subdivi- 
sions, may  be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands  ; 
which  still  rises  by  each  stone  that  is  heaped  upon  it, 
and  receives  increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and 
care  of  each  workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by 
the  social  virtue  of  justice  and  its  subdivisions,  may  be 
compared  to  the  building  of  a  vault,  where  each  indivi- 
dual stone  would,  of  itself,  fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  is ' 
the  whole  fabric  supported  but  by  the  mutual  assistance 
and  mmbination  of  its  corresponding  parts. 

All  tlie  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as 
well  as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some 
essential  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  characters,  situations,  and  connexions 
of  the  person  concerned,  or  any  particular  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws, 
in  any  particular  case  which  offers.  They  deprive, 
without  scruple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  his  possessions, 
if  acquired  by  mistake,  without  a  good  title,  in  order  to 
bestow  them  on  a  selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped 
up  immense  stores  of  sui)erfluou5  riches.     Public  uti- 
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lity  requires  that  property  should  be  regulated  by  ge» 
neral  inflexible  rules;  and  though  such  rules  are 
adopted  as  best  serve  the  same  end  of  public  utility,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  prevent  all  particular  hard- 
ships, or  make  beneficial  consequences  result  from  every 
individual  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  the  whole  plan  or 
scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil  society,  and 
if  the  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,  do  thereby  prepon- 
derate  much  above  that  of  evil.  Even  the  general  laws 
of  the  universe,  though  planned  by  Infinite  Wisdcmiy 
cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every  par« 
ticular  operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  justice  arises  fix)m 
Human  Conventions,  and  proceeds  from  the  volun- 
tary choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  mankipd.  If 
by  convention  be  here  meant  a  promise  (which  is  the 
most  usual  sense  of  the  word),  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  this  position.  The  observance  of  promises 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  justice ; 
and  we  are  not  surely  bound  to  keep  our  word,  because 
we  have  given  our  word  to  keep  it.  But  if  by  conven- 
tion be  meant  a  sense  of  common  interest,  which  sense 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breast,  which  he  remarks  in 
his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in  concurrence  with 
others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of  actions  which 
tends  to  public  utility ;  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  this 
sense,  justice  arises  from  human  conventions.  For  if 
it  be  allowed  (what  is  indeed  evident)  that  the  parti- 
cular consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  it  follows, 
that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  virtue,  must  have  an 
eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and  must  expect  the 
concurrence  of  his  fellows  in  the  same  conduct  and  be- 
haviour.    Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the  conse«> 
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quences  of  each  act  of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  his  self-love,  might  often  prescribe 
to  him  measures  of  conduct  very  different  from  those 
which  are  ag|[eeable  to  the  strict  rules  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common 
convention,  for  common  interest,  without  any  prmnise 
or  contract;  thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  mea- 
sures of  exchange ;  thus  speech,  and  words,  and  lan- 
guage, are  fixed  by  human  convention  and  agreement. 
Whatever  is  advantageous  to  two  or  more  persons,  if 
all  perform  their  part;  but  what  loses  all  advantage,  if 
only  one  perform,  can  arise  from  no  other  principle. 
There  would  otherwise  be  no  motive  for  any  one  of 
them  to  enter  into  that  scheme  of  conduct. " 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many 
senses,  and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems 
vain  to  dispute  whether  justice  be  natural  or  not.  If 
sel&love,  if  benevolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason 
and  forethought  be  also  natural ;  then  may  the  same 

*  Thit  theory,  concerning  Uie  origin  of  property,  and  consequently  of 
jusdce,  IB  in  the  main  the  same  with  that  hinted  at  and  adopted  by  Gro- 
tins.  '  Hinc  disdmiUy  qu«  fuerit  causa,  ob  quam  a  primieva  commu- 
nione  rarum  primo  mobilimDf  diande  et  immobilium  discessum  est: 
nimimm  quod  cftm  non  contenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habi- 
tare,  corpore  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  arborum  ferarumve  pellibus 
Testito,  ynXM  genus  exquisitius  delegissent,  industria  opus  fuit,  quim 
ainguli  rdiiis  singulis  adhiberent :  quo  minus  autem  fructus  in  commune 
oooferrentur,  primum  obstititlocoirum,  in  quce  homines  discesserunt,  dis- 
tantia,  deinde  justitiis  et  amoris  defectus,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in 
labore,  nee  in  consvmiptioiie  fructuum  quae  debebat,  cqualitas  senraretur. 
Simul  i^ffrimtM,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  irerint ;  non  animi  acta 
iolo^  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,  quid  alii  suum  esse  rellent,  ut  eo 
abstincient,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant ;  sed  pacto  quodam  aut  espresso, 
ut  per  divisionem,  aut  tacito,  ut  per  occupationem. '  De  Jure  Belli  et 
Fteia, lib.  iL  cap.  2.  S  S.  aru  4&  d. 
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epithet  be  applied  to  justice,  order,  fidelity,  property, 
society.    Men's  inclination,  their  necessities,  lead  them 
to  combine ; '  their  understanding  and  experienoe  tdl 
them,-  that  this  combination  is  impossible^  wbetts'  eadbi 
governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  regard  to  die 
passeSkms  of  others:  And  fimn  thoe  passions  and  re-* 
flections  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  obsa*ve  like  passions 
and  reflections  in  others,   the  sentiment  of  justice^ 
throughout  all  ages,  has  infidlibly  and  certainly  had 
place,  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
ihe  human  species.    In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what 
necessarily  arises  iram  the  exeirtion  of  his  inteUectual 
fiiculties,  may  jusUy  be  esteemed  natural.  ^ 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  eoostant 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
flrom  the  decision  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence 
of  judges  by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as 
may  be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  society.  Fa^ 
besides  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
accustom  the  bench,  even  in  the  smollest  instance,  to 
regard  private  friendship  or  enmity;  it  is  certain  that 
men,  where  they  imagine  that  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son for  the  preference  of  their  adversary  but  personal 
Civour,  are  apt  to  entertain  the  strongest  ill  will  against 
the  mogistrates  and  judges.     When  natural  reason, 


^  Natural  may  be  opposed,  cither  to  what  is  unusual,  miraaUoug,  or 
arlificiaL  In  the  two  former  seiisefl,  justice  and  property  are  undoubtedly 
natural.  But  as  they  suppose  reason,  forethought,  design,  and  a  Mcial 
union  and  confederacy  among  men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly, 
in  tlie  last  sense,  be  applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived  without  society, 
property  had  never  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
existed.  But  society  among  hunum  creatures  had  been  impossible  with- 
out reason  and  forethouglit.  Inferior  animals  tliat  unite,  are  guided  by 
instinct,  which  supplies  the  place  of  reason.  But  all  these  diapotei  are 
merely  vcibal. 
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therefore,  points  out  no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by 
which  a  cibntroversy  of  property  can  be  decided,  posi- 
tive laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  place,  and  di- 
rect the  procedure  of  all  courts  of  judicature.     Where 
these  two  fail,  as  often  happens,  precedents  are  called 
for ;  and  a  former  decision,  though  given  itaelf  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  justly  becomes  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  new  decision.     If  direct  laws  and  precedents  be 
wanting,  imperfect  and  indirect  ones  are  brought  in 
aid ;  and  the  controverted  case  is  ranged^  under  them, 
by  analogical  reasonings,  and  comparisons,  and  simili- 
tudes, and  correspondences,  which  are  often  more  fan- 
ciful than  real.     In  general,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  jurisprudence  is,  in  this  respect,  different  from  all 
sciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer  questions,  there 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  truth  or  falsehood  on 
either  side.     If  one  pleader  bring  the  case  under  any 
former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy  or  com- 
parison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a  loss  to  find  an 
opposite  analogy  or  comparison :  And  the  preference 
given  by  the  judge  is  oflen  founded  more  on  taste  and 
imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument.    Public  utility 
is'the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judicature ;  and  this 
utility,  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controversies : 
But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and  indifferent, 
present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of  thought 
which  fixes  the  decision  in  favour  of  either  party. ' 

*  That  there  be  a  separation  or  distinction  of  possessions,  and  that  tbb 
separation  be  steady  and  constant;  this  is  absolutely  required  by  the 
interests  of  society,  and  hence  the  origin  of  justice  and  property.  What 
possessions  are  assigned  to  particular  persons ;  this  is,  generally  speaking, 
pretty  indifferent ;  and  is  often  determiued  by  very  frivolous  views  and 
considerations.     We  shaU  mention  a  few  particulars. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  several  independent  members,  the  most 
obvious  rule  which  could  be  agreed  on  would  be  to  annex  property  to 
preuni  possession,  and  leave  every  one  a  right  to  what  he  at  present  en- 
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We  may  just  observe,  before  we  oondade  this  sub* 
ject,  that,  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of 
general  utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm  which 
result  to  an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter 

Joji.    Hw  tfibAau  of  poMCMon,  which  takes  plaot  between  the  pcnoa 
md  tfie  otjjec^  netntnlly  dnwt  on  the  rdetion  of  ptoperty. 

For  e  Ukt  icMon,  occupBtion  or  flnt  pnei— ion  becomee  the  fimodn- 
tion  ftf  propefty. 

Where  a  men  bestows  Udxmr  and  industry  upon  any  object,  wfaidi  bo- 
fbre  belonged  to  nobody;  as  in  cutting  down  and  shiqiung  a  tree^  in  caU 
dvmting  a  field,  &c  the  alteration  wliich  he  produces  causes  a  rdaiAoa 
between  him  and  the  o^Jectt  and  naturally  engages  us  to  annei  it  to  fain 
bf  the  new  relation  of  property.  TUs  cause  here  concurs  with  the 
public  utility,  which  consists  in  the  encouragement  given  to  indojtry  and 
labour. 

Fsrhaps^  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  conctui,  in  thii 
instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  us  to  leave  with  him  what 
he  has  acquired  by  his  sweat  and  labour,  and  what  he  has  flattered  him* 
self  in  the  constant  eiyoyment  of.  For  though  private  humanity  can  by 
no  means  be  the  origin  of  Justice,  since  the  latter  virtue  so  often  oontia- 
diets  the  fimner;  yet  when  Ae  rule  of  separate  and  constant  pesmdon  is 
once  formed  by  the  indispensable  accessitisi  of  society,  private  fanmaahyi 
and  an  avcnuon  to  the  doing  a  hardship  to  another,  may,  in' a  particular 
instance,  give  rise  to  a  particular  rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  tliink,  that  tlie  right  of  succession  or  inheritance 
much  depends  on  those  connexions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  the  re- 
lation to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  relation  to  tlie  object,  is  the 
cause  why  the  property  is  transferred  to  a  man  after  tlie  death  of  his 
kinsman.  It  is  true,  industry  is  more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of 
possession  to  children  or  near  relations  :  But  this  consideration  will  only 
have  place  in  a  cultivated  society,  whereas  the  right  of  succession  is  re- 
garded even  among  the  greatest  barbarians. 

Acquisition  of  property,  by  accession,  can  be  explained  no  way  but  by 
having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connexions  of  the  imagination. 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  tlie  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by  this  natural 
turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks,  ex- 
cepting such  rivers  as  the  Rlilne  or  the  Danube,  which  seem  too  large  to 
follow  as  an  accession  to  the  property  of  the  neigtibouring  fields.  Yet 
even  these  rivers  are  considered  as  the  property  of  that  nation  through 
whose  dominions  tJiey  run ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suiuble  bulk 
to  correspond  with  them,  and  bear  them  such  a  rehuion  in  the  fimcy. 
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very  much  into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of 
that  universal  blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  ini- 
quity. By  the  laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is 
mine,  and  oi^ht  to  remain  perpetually  in  my  possession : 
I  reckon  on  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  depriving 
me  of  it,  you  disappoint  my  expectations,  and  doubly 
displease  me,  and  offend  every  bystander.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic wrong,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  equity  are  violated  :  It 
is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as  an  individual  is  injured. 
And  though  the  second  consideration  could  have  no 
place,  were  not  the  former  previously  established  ;  for 
otherwise  the  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  would  be 
unknown  in  society ;  yet  there  is  no  question  but  the 
regard  to  general  good  is  much  enforced  by  the  respect 
to  particular.  What  injures  the  community,  without 
hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more  lightly  thought 
of:  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong  is  also  con- 
joined with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  wonder  the 
highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  beha- 
viour. 


The  accessions  which  are  made  to  land  bordering  upon  rivers,  follow 
thelaiul*  my  the  Civilians,  provided  it  be  made  by  what  tbcy  call  a//Mri»ff , 
tliat  is,  iniiensibly  and  imperceptibly ;  which  are  circumstances  tliat  assist 
the  imagination  in  the  conjunction. 

TVlicre  there  is  any  considerable  portion  torn  at  once  from  one  bank 
and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  kig  property  whose  land  it  falls  on 
tiU  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  till  the  trees  and  roots  have  spread  tlicir 
plants  into  both.  Before  that,  the  thought  does  not  sufficiently  join 
them. 

In  short,  we  must  ever  distinguish  between  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
and  constancy  in  men's  possession,  and  the  rules  which  assign  particular 
objects  to  particular  persons.  The  first  necessity  is  obvious,  strong,  and 
invincible :  The  latter  may  depend  on  a  public  utility  more  light  and 
frivolous,  on  the  sentiment  of  private  humanity  and  aversion  to  private 
hardship,  on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  con- 
nexions and  turns  of  the  imagination. 
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OF  SOME  VERBAL  DISPUTES. 


Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  en* 
croach  upon  the  province  of  grammarians,  and  to  en- 
gage in  disputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  they 
are  handling  controversies  of  the  deepest  importance 
and  concern.  It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so 
frivolous  and  endless,  that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with 
the  utmost  caution,  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry ; 
and  proposed  simply  to  collect,  on  the  one  hand,  a  list 
of  those  mental  qualities  which  are  the  object  of  love 
-or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  personal  merit;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  catalogue  of  those  qualities  which  are 
the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and  which  detract 
from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed  of  them ; 
subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin  of 
these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided 
the  terms  virtue  and  vice ;  because  some  of  those  qua- 
lities which  I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  re* 
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ceive,  in  the  English  language,  the  appellation  of 
talefUs  rather  than  of  virtues ;  as  some  of  the  blameable 
or  censurable  qualities  are  often  called  defects  rather 
than  vices.  It  may  now  perhaps  be  expected,  that  be- 
fore we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we  should  exactly 
separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should  mark  the  pre- 
cise boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ; 
and  should  explain  the  reason  and  origin  of  that  dis- 
tinction. But  in  order  to  excuse  myself  from  this  un- 
dertakings which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati- 
cal inquiry,  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  reflec- 
tions, which  shall  contain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the 
present  subject. 

First  J  I  do  not  find  that  in  the  Elnglish,  or  any  other 
modem  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  be- 
tween virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a 
precise  definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  other.     Were  we  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  estimable  qualities  alone,  which  are 
voluntary,  are  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  virtues,  we 
should  soon  recollect  the  qualities  of  courage,  equa- 
nimity, patience,    self-command,    with   many   others, 
which  almost  every  language  classes  under  this  appel- 
lation, though  they  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  our 
choice.     Should  we  affirm  that  the  qualities  alone  which 
prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
that  honourable  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and 
are  commonly  denominated  the  social  virtues ;  but  that 
this  very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of 
another  species.     Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction 
between  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm 
the  last  alone  to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  be- 
cause they  alone  lead  to  action,  we  should  find  that 
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many  of  those  qualities,  usually  called  intellectual  vir- 
tues, such  as  prudence,  penetration,  discernment,  dis- 
cretion, had  also  a  considerable  influence  on  conduct. 
The  distinction  between  the  heart  and  the  head  may 
also  be  adopted  :  The  qualities  of  the  first  may  be  de- 
fined such  as,  in  their  immediate  exertion,  are  accompa^ 
nied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these  alone  may 
be  called  the  genuine  virtues :  But  industry,  frugality, 
temperance,  secrecy,  perseverance,  and  many  other 
laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  styled  virtues,  are 
exerted  without  any  immediate  sentiment  in  the  person 
possessed  of  them,  and  aret>nly  known  to  him  by  their 
effects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  per- 
plexity, that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  importance*  A  moral,  philosophi- 
cal discourse,  needs  not  enter  into  all  those  caprices 
of  language,  which  are  so  variable  in  different  dialects, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  dialect.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that  though  it  is  always  allowed 
that  there  are  virtues  of  many  different  kinds,  yet,  when 
a  man  is  called  XHvtuouSy  or  is  denominated  a  man  of 
virtue,  we  chiefly  regard  his  social  qualities,  which  are 
indeed  the  most  valuable.  It  is  at  the  same  time  cer- 
tain, that  any  remarkable  defect  in  courage,  temperance, 
economy,  industry,  understanding,  dignity  of  mind, 
would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honest  man 
of  this  honourable  appeUation.  Who  did  ever  say,  ex- 
ccpt  by  way  of  irony,  tluit  such  a  one  was  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  but  an  egregious  blockhead  ? 

But,  secondli/^  it  is  no  wonder  that  languages  should 
not  be  very  precise  in  marking  the  boundaries  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  since  there  is 
so  little  distinction  made  in  our  internal  estimation  of 
them.     It  seems  indeed  certain,  that  the  sentiment  of 
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conscious  worth,  the  self-satisfaction  proceeding  irom 
a  review  of  a  man's  own  conduct  and  character ;  it 
seems  certain,  I  say,  that  this  sentiment,  which,  though 
the  most  common  of  all  others,  has  no  proper  name  in 
our  language,'  arises  from  the  endowments  of  courage 
and  capacity,  industry  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  from 
any  other  mental  excellencies.     Who,  on   the  other 
hand,  is  not  deeply  mortified  with  reflecting  on  his  own 
folly  and  dissoluteness,  and  feels  not  a  secret  sting  or 
compunction,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any  past 
occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  stupidity  or  ill-man- 
ners ?   No  time  can  efiace  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  foolish  conduct,  or  of  afironts  which  cowardice  or 
imprudence  has  brought  upon  him.     They  still  haunt 
his  solitary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts, 
and  show  him,  even  to  himself,  in  the  most  contempti- 
ble and  most  odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean- 
nesses, or  more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  raillery  and 
satire?  And  is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our 
bravery  or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence 
or  address,  our  taste  or  abilities  ?  These  we  display 
with  care,  if  not  with  ostentation ;  and  we  commonly 
show  more  ambition  of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in 
the  social  virtues  themselves,  which  are  in  reality  of 
such  superior  excellence.  Good-nature  and  honesty, 
especially  the  latter,  are  so  indispensably  required,  that, 

'  The  term  Pride  is  coinmonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  tliis  sentiment 
seems  indiflerenty  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  as  it  is  weU 
or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other  circumstances  which  accom- 
pany it.  The  French  express  this  sentiment  by  the  term  amour  jtropre ; 
but  as  they  also  express  self-love  as  well  as  xanity  by  the  same  term,  there 
arises  thence  a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucault,  and  many  of  their  moral 
writerSb 
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thongh  the  greatest  censure  attends  any  YtolatioD  of 
these  duties,  no  eminent  praise  follows  such  common 
instances  of  them  as  seem  essential  to  the  support  of 
human  socie^.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the  qualities 
of  their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the  endow- 
ments of  their  head ;  because  the  latter  virtues,  being 
supposed  more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to 
be  the  more  usual  objects  of  pride  and-sel&eonceit; 
and  when  boasted  of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion  of  these 
sentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  a  coward,  and  whether 
a  beasdy  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and 
contemptible  as  a  selfish  ungenerous  miser.  Give  me 
my  choice,  and  I  would  rather,  for  my  own  happiness 
and  self-enjojrment,  have  a  friendly  humane  hearty- 
than  possess  all  the  other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and 
Philip  united.  But  I  would  rather  pass  with  the  world 
for  one  endowed  with  extensive  genius  and  intrepid 
courage,  and  should  thence  expect  stronger  instances 
of  general  applause  and  admiration.  The  figure  which 
a  man  makes  in  life,  the  reception  which  he  meets  with 
in  company,  the  esteem  paid  him  by  his  acquaintance ; 
all  these  advantages  depend  as  much  upon  his  good 
sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  tlie  world, 
and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice  and 
violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded,  without  a  moderate  share,  at  least,  of 
parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense 
and  courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  of 
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personal  merit ;  if  a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is 
both  better  satisfied  with  himself,  and  better  entitled  to 
the  good  will,  esteem,  and  services  of  others,  tlxan  one 
entirely  destitute  of  them ;  if,  in  short,  the  sentiments 
are  similar  which  arise  from  these  endowments  and 
from  the  social  virtues,  is  there  any  reason  for  being  so 
extremely  scrupulous  about  a  word^  or  disputing  whe- 
ther they  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  virtues  ?  It 
may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  sentiment  of  appro- 
bation, which  those  accomplishments  produce,  besides 
its  being  inferior^  is  also  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humanity.  But 
this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  them  en- 
tirely under  different  classes  and  appellations.  The 
character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sal- 
lust  are  both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  strictest  and 
most  limited  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in  a  different  way  : 
Nor  are  the  sentiments  entirely  the  same  which  arise 
from  them.  The  one  produces  love,  the  other  esteem: 
The  one  is  amiable,  the  other  awful :  We  should  wish 
to  meet  the  one  character  in  a  friend ;  the  other  we 
should  be  ambitious  of  in  ourselves.  In  like  manner, 
the  approbation  which  attends  temperance,  or  industry, 
or  frugality,  may  be  somewliat  different  from  that  which 
is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  without  making  them  en- 
tirely of  a  different  species.  And,  indeed,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  these  endowments,  more  than  the  other 
virtues,  produce  not,  all  of  them,  the  same  kind  of  ap- 
probation. Good  sense  and  genius  beget  esteem  and  re- 
gard :  Wit  and  humour  excite  love  and  affection. ' 

'  Lon  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  passion,  and  arise  from  similar 
causes.  The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  such  as  communicate 
pleasure.     But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe  and  serious ;  or  where  its 
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Most  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  without  preine- 
ditation,  assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  ju- 
dicious poet! 

Virtue  (for  mere  good  nature  it  •  Ibol) 
Is  tente  end  iptrit  with  humanity.  ^ 

Wliat  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assist- 
ance or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in 
profuse  expenses,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dis- 
solute pleasures,  or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices 
(for  we  scruple  not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  un- 
pitied,  and  contempt  on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fiUal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having 
used  every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself 
against  it.  On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is 
a  just  object  of  regard  and  compassion  :  his  betrayers 
alone  of  hatred  and  contempt.  * 


object  is  greet,  and  makes  a  strong  impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any 
degree  of  humility  and  awe  :  In  all  these  cases,  the  passion  which  arises 
from  the  pleasure  is  more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  lore.  Be- 
nevolence attends  both  ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.  Tliere  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture  of  pride  in  contempt, 
than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  the  reason  would  not  be  diflScult  to 
one  who  studied  accurately  the  passions.  All  these  various  mixtures,  and 
compositions,  and  appearances  of  sentiment,  form  a  rery  curious  subject 
of  speculation,  but  arc  wide  of  our  present  purpose.  Throughout  this 
inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  qualities  are  a  subject  of 
praise  or  of  censure,  without  entering  into  all  the  minute  differences  of 
sentiment  which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  is  contemned, 
is  also  disliked,  as  well  as  what  is  hated  ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take 
objects  according  to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These 
sciences  are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even  with 
all  the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from  superfluous 
speculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

*  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health.     Book  IV. 

^  Polybius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. 
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The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared 
such  notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his 
friendship  towards  that  great  man.  In  the  same  manner j 
says  he,  as  want  of  cleanliness^  decency^  or  discretion  in 
a  misiresst  are  found  to  alienate  our  affections*  For  so 
he  expresses  himself,  where  he  talks,  not  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  a  philosopher,  but  in  that  of  a  statesman  and 
man  of  the  world,  to  his  friend  Atticus.  ^ 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  when  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges 
very  much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every 
laudable  quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that 
honourable  ^>pdlation«  This  leads  to  the  third  re- 
flection, which  we  proposed  to  make,  to  wit,  that  the 
ancient  moralists,  the  best  models,  made  no  material 
distinction  among  the  difierent  species  of  mental  en- 
dowments and  defects,  but  treated  all  alike  under  the 
appellation  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  made  them  indis- 
criminately the  object  of  their  moral  reasonings.  The 
prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices^  >  is  that  sagacity 
which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  preserves  us 
from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimity^  temperance^ 
decency^  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of.  And  as 
that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received 
division  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties 
form  but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  the 
subject*  "* 

k  Lib.  iz.  epist.  la  >  Lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

"  The  foUowing  panftge  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being  the  most 
clear  and  eipress  to  our  purpose  that  any  thing  can  be  imagined,  and,  in 
a  dispute  which  Is  diiefly  Terbal,  must,  on  account  of  the  author,  carry 
an  authority  iVom-  which  there  can  be  no  appeal 

■  Virtus  autem,  quae  est  per  se  ipsa  Uudabilis,  et  sine  qua  nihil  laudari 

C  C  9 
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We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  to  be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage, 
temperance,  magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,  pru- 
dence, and  a  manly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  justice  and  friendship. 

To  sustain  and  to  abstain^  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent,  appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  sum- 
mary comprehension  of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentimoit 
of  humanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his 
disciples  on  their  guard  against  it.  The  virtue  of  the 
Stoics  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a 
sound  understanding.  With  them,  as  with  Solmnon 
and  the  Eastern  moralists,  folly  and  wisdom  are  equi- 
valent to  vice  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David,  *  when  tliou  dost 


poteit,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  alia  est  aliA  ad  laudatiooem 
aptior.  Sunt  enim  aliae  virtutes,  quae  videntur  in  moribus  hominuiDy  et 
quadam  comitate  ac  beneRcentia  posits  :  alia?  quo*  in  ingenii  aliqua  fa> 
cultatC)  aut  animi  magnttudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  be- 
nignitas,  fides,  fortkudo  in  periculis  communibus,  jucunda  est  auditu  in 
laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  ho;  virtutes  non  tarn  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se 
habent,  quam  generi  hominum  fructuoso;  putantur.  Sapientia  et  mag- 
nitudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  humanic,  tcnues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et 
in  cxcogitando  vis  quondam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet 
non  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsos  enim  magis  videtur,  quos  lauda- 
mus,  quilm  illos,  apud  quos  laudamus  ornare  ac  tucri :  sed  tamen  in 
laudando  jungenda  sunt  etiam  ha;c  genera  virtutum.  Ferunt  enim  aures 
hominum,  cum  ilia  qua?  jucunda  et  grata,  turn  etiam  ilia  quae  mirabilia 
sunt  in  virtute,  laudari.  ' — Dc  Oral,  lib.  ii.  cap.  84^ 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
fetter  his  moral  sentiments  by  narrow  systems ;  or  persuade  him,  that  no 
qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues,  or  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of 
personal  merit,  but  what  were  recommended  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 

"  Psalm  xlix. 
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well  unto  thyself.     I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wise  to  himself. "" 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  phi- 
losophy than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the 
great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  oppo- 
sition all  their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  omits  nothing  considerable  which  can 
either  depress  or  exalt  their  characters.  His  moral 
discourses  contain  the  same  free  and  natural  censure 
of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy, '  is 
esteemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues. 
Never  was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more 
equally  fitted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding 
and  obeying;  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  rendered  himself  dearer  to  the  gencr 
ral  or  to  the  army.  To  none  would  Hasdrubal  intrust 
more  willingly  the  conduct  of  any  dangerous  enter- 
prise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers  discover  more  cou- 
rage and  confidence.  Great  boldness  in  facing  dan- 
ger ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  labour 
could  faUgue  his  body,  or  subdue  his  mind.  Cold  and 
heat  were  indifferent  to  him :  Meat  and  drink  he  sought 
as  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gratifica- 
tions of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or  rest  he 
used  indiscriminately,  by  night  or  by  day. — These 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vices  :  Inhu- 
man cruelty ;  perfidy  more  than  punic :  no  truth,  no 
faith,  no  regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  found 
in  Guicciardin,  **  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster ;  and  is  a 

Hto-at  vppimr  TTti  UK  ptvrm  0i»^o(»     £uripides. 
'  Lib.  xxi  cap.  4t  *  '  Lib.  i. 
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proof,  that  even  tlie  moderns,  where  they  speak  nato* 
rally,  hold  the  same  language  with  the  ancients*  Id 
this  pope,  says  he,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and 
judgment:  Admirable  prudence;  a  wonderful  talent  of 
persuasion ;  and  in  all  momentous  enterprises^  a  dili«» 
gence  and  dexterity  incredible.  But  these  virtues  were 
infinitely  overbalanced  by  his  vices ;  no  faith,  no  reli- 
gion, insatiable  avarice,  exorbitant  ambition,  and  a 
more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybius, '  reprehending  Timseus  for  his  partiality 
against  Agathocles,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the 
most  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says.  If  he  took 
refuge  in  Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying 
the  dirt  and  smoke  and  toil  of  his  former  profession  of 
a  potter ;  and  if,  proceeding  from  such  slender  b^n- 
nings,  he  became  master  in  a  little  time  of  all  SicOy, 
brought  the  Carthaginian  state  into  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, and  at  last  died  in  old  age,  and  in  possession  of 
sovereign  dignity :  Must  he  not  be  allowed  something 
prodigious  and  extraordinary,  and  to  have  possessed 
great  talents  and  capacity  for  business  and  action? 
His  historian,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  alone  re- 
lated what  tended  to  his  reproach  and  infamy,  but  also 
what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and  Honour. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  distinction  of 
voluntary  or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  moral  reasonings,  where  they  frequently 
treated  the  question  as  very  doubtful,  xvkether  virtue 
could  be  taught  or  not? '  They  justly  considered,  that 
cowardice,  meanness,  levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly, 

'  Lib.  xiL 

•  Vid.  Plato  in  Mcnone,  Seneca  de  Olio  Sap.  cap.  31.  So  also  Horace, 
Virtulem  doctrina  jmret,  naturanc  donct.  KpisU  lib.  i.  cp.  ]&  JEschmes 
Socraticus,  DiaL  1. 
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and  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  ri- 
diculous and  deformed,  omtemptible  and  odious,  though 
independent  of  the  will.  Nor  could  it  be  supposed  at 
all  times  in  every  man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of 
mental,  more  than  of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  thejeurth  reflection  which  I 
purposed  to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason  why  mo- 
dem philosophers  have  often  followed  a  course,    in 
their  moral  inquiries,  so  difierent  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients.   In  later  times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially ethics,  have  been  more  closely  united  with  theo- 
logy than  ever  they  were  observed  to  be  among  the 
Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter  science  admits  of  no  terms 
of  composition,  but  bends  every  branch  of  knowledge  to 
its  own  purpose,  without  much  regard  to  the  pheno* 
mena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language,  have  been 
warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinctions  have 
been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise, 
treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws, 
guarded  by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment, 
were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  circumstance  of  vo- 
luntary  or  involuntary  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
theory.     Every  one  may  employ  terms  in  what  sense 
he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  al«- 
lowed,  that  sentiments  are  every  day  experienced  of 
blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond  the  do- 
minion of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
us,  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at 
least,  to  give  some  satisfactory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expres- 
sions seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and 
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disapprobation,  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at  the 
bottom,  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species* 
The  explication  of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just 
conception  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  attend  to  things  than  to  verbal  appellations* 
That  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  in 
the  most  vulgar  system  of  morals;  and  it  must  be  of 
consequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther it  bears  any  aiQnity  to  that  which  we  owe  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  probable  that  the  approbation  attending 
the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises 
from  similar  principles,  whatever  appellation  we  may 
give. to  either  of  these  excellences. 
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My  friend  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in 
his  principles  as  in  his  person,  and  who  has  run  over, 
by  study  and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  tlie  intel- 
lectual and  material  world,  surprised  me  lately  with  an 
account  of  a  nation  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he 
found,  in  the  main,  a  people  extremely  civilized  and 
intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called 
FouRLi,  no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose 
inhabitants  have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things, 
particularly  in  morals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
When  I  came  among  theni,  I  found  that  I  must  sub- 
mit to  double  pains ;  first  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  in  their  language,  and  then  to  know  the  import 
of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame  attached  to 
them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  a 
character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described,  I 
concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  tlie  world ;  and  was  extremely  sur- 
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prised  to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a 
person  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  You  fancy ^  said  I,  one  day  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, thai  Changuis  it  your  mortal  enemy :  I 
love  to  extinguish  quarrels ;  and  I  must  therefore  tell 
youj  that  a  I  heard  him  talk  of  you  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  But  to  my  great  astonishment,  when  I  re- 
peated CuANGUis's  words,  though  I  had  both  remem- 
bered and  understood  them  perfectly,  I  found  that  they 
were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  afiront,  and  that  I  had 
very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  between  these 
persons  altogether  irreparable. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on 
a  very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  best  company ;  and  being  desired  by  Al- 
CHEic  to  live  with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invi* 
tation,  as  I  found  him  universally  esteemed  for  his  per- 
sonal merit,  and  indeed  regarded  by  every  one  in 
FouRLi  as  a  perfect  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to 
bear  him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to 
give  to  GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  ex- 
tremely enamoured ;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste 
was  not  singular :  For  we  met  many  of  his  rivals,  who 
had  come  on  the  same  errand.  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded, that  this  mistress  of  his  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  women  in  town ;  and  I  already  felt  a  secret  in- 
clination to  see  her,  and  be  acquainted  with  her.  But 
as  the  moon  began  to  rise,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  university  where 
GuLKi  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  errand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Gul- 
Ki  was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  com- 
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pany  in  town,  and  that  it  was  expected,  while  he  gra- 
tified his  own  passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young 
man  the  same  good  office  which  he  had  himself  owed 
to  Elcouf.  It  seems  Alcheic  had  been  very  hand- 
some in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers, 
but  had  bestowed  his  favours  chiefly  on  the  sage  El- 
couf, to  whom  he  was  supposed  to  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  astonishing  progress  which  he  had  made 
in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise  that  Alcheic's  wife  (who 
by  the  by  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise 
scandalized  at  this  species  of  infidelity. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  was 
not  attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body) 
that  Alcheic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide,  and  had 
put  to  death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect 
and  defend  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity. 
When  I  asked,  with  all  the  caution  and  deference  ima- 
ginable, what  was  his  motive  for  this  action,  he  replied 
coolly,  that  he  was  not  then  so  much  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances as  he  is  at  present,  and  that  he  had  acted, 
in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheic's  virtue  so  extremely  cele- 
brated, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  ac- 
clamation, and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a 
stranger,  which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  high-* 
ly  applauded;  and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentimentu 
were  united  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  UsBEK.  This  UsBER  had  been  to  the  last  mo- 
ment Alcheic's  intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high 
obligation^  upon  him,  had  even  saved  his  life  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which  was  found 
afler  the  murder,  made  him  heir  to  a  considerable  part 
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of  his  fortune.  Alcheic,  it  seems,  conspired  with 
about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  most  of  them  also  Usbek-s 
friends ;  and  falling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  man, 
when  he  was  not  aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  and  given  him  that  reward  for  all  his 
past  favours  and  obligations.  Usbek,  said  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  had  many  great. and  good  quali* 
ties :  His  very  vices  were  shining,  magnificent,  and  ge- 
nerous :  But  this  action  of  Alcheic's  sets  him  far  above 
Usbek  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of 
the  noblest  that  ever  perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  which  I  also 
found  highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards 
Calish,  with  whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  un- 
dertaking of  some  importance.  Calish,  being  a  pas- 
sionate man,  gave  Alcheic,  one  day,  a  sound  drub- 
bing, which  he  took  very  patiently,  waited  the  return 
of  Calish's  good  humour,  kept  still  a  fair  correspon- 
dence with  him,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  ailair 
in  which  they  were  joined  to  a  happy  issue,  and  gained 
to  liiniself  immortal  honour  by  his  remarkable  temper 
and  nioderiition. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  FouRLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure, 
ALCHErr,  lallintr  into  a  bad  state  of  licalth,  has  fairly 
hanged  himself,  and  has  died  universally  ref^retted  and 
applauded  in  that  country.  80  virtuous  and  noble  a 
life,  says  each  Fourlian,  could  not  be  better  crowned 
than  by  so  noble  an  end;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  all  his  other  actions,  what  was  his 
constant  principle  durinf^This  life,  and  what  he  boasted 
of  near  his  last  moments,  that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  tlie  great  god  Vitzli.  Tiiis  is  the  name  of 
the  supreme  deity  among  the  Fourlians. 
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The  notions  of  this  people,  continued  Palamedes, 
are  as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and 
sociableness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend 
Alcheic  formed  once  a  party  for  my  entertainment, 
composed  of  all  the  prime  wits  and  philosophers  of 
FouRLi ;  and  each  of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with 
him  to  the  place  where  we  assembled.  I  observed  one 
of  them  to  be  worse  provided  than  the  rest,  and  offer- 
ed him  a  share  of  my  mess,  which  happened  to  be  a 
roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not  but  remark,  that  he 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled  at  my  simpli- 
city. I  was  told  tliat  Alcheic  had  once  so  much  inte- 
rest with  bis  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat  in  com- 
mon, and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for  that 
purpose.  He  persuaded  those  whom  he  observed  to 
be  worst  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company  ; 
after  which,  die  others,  who  had>brought  more  delicate 
fare,  were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer.  This 
is  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has 
since,  as  I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Al- 
CHEic's  life,  composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 

of  FOURLI. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourli, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  qf  turning  your  friends  into 
ridicule,  by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laugh- 
ing at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  re- 
plied he,  had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson, 
there  was  no  place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My 
friend,  so  often  mentioned,  did  nothing,  from  morning 
to  night,  but  sneer,  and  banter,  and  rally ;  and  you 
could  scarcely  ever  distinguish  whether  he  were  in  jest 
or  earnest.  But  you  think,  then,  that  my  story  is  im- 
probable, and  that  I  have  used,  or  rather  abused  the 
privilege   of  a  traveller.      To  be  sure,  said   I,    you 
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were  but  in  jest  Such  barbarous  and  savage  manners 
are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  but  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we 
ever  read  of,  among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinam- 

BOUES. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care  !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks, 'especially  the  Athenians,  whom 
I  have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names 
I  employed.  If  you  consider  aright,  there  is  not  one 
stroke  of  the  foregoing  character  which  might  not  be 
found  in  the  man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  without 
diminishing  in  the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  cha* 
racter.  The  amours  of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages,  * 
and  the  exposing  of  their  children,  cannot  but  strike 
you  immediately.  Tlie  death  of  Usbel  is  an  exact 
counterpart  to  that  of  Ciesar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him ;  you  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he,  lest  you  should  discover  the 
parallel  I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  this  circum- 
stance, we  should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our 
sentiments  of  morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius 
ungrateful  traitors  and  assassins ;  though  you  know, 
that  they  are,  perhaps,  the  highest  characters  of  all 
antiquity ;  and  the  Athenians  erected  statues  to  them, 
which  they  placed  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  their  own  deliverers.  And  if  you  think  this 
circumstance  which  you  mention  so  material  to  absolve 
these  patroits,  I  shall  compensate  it  by  another,  not 

*  The  lows  of  AUiens  allowed  a  man  to  marry  his  sister  by  Uie  father, 
Solon's  law  forbids  pa^ierasty  to  slaves,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dig- 
nity for  such  mean  persons. 
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menticmedi  which  will  equally  aggravate  their  crime. 
A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  fatal  purpose, 
they  all  swore  fealty  to  Caesar ;  and  protesting  to  hold 
his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  de- 
struction. " 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards 
£urybiade8  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who, 
heated  by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of 
war  (the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  cudgelled  him).  Strike  / 
cries  the  Athenian,  sh'ike !  but  hear  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  iro- 
nical Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ; 
and  you  will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied 
from  Xenophon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names ;  *■ 
and  I  think  I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athe- 
nian man  of  merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would 
pass  for  incestuous,  a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrate- 
ful peijured  traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable 
to  be  named,  not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill- man- 
ners ;  and  having  lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might 
be  entirely  suitable.  He  might  conclude  the  scene  by 
a  desperate  act  of  self  murder,  and  die  with  the  most 
absurd  blasphemies  in  his  moutli.  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  he  shall  have  statues  if  not  altars  erected 
to  his  memory ;  poems  and  orations  shall  be  composed 
in  his  praise ;  great  sects  shall  be  proud  of  calling  them- 
selves by  his  name ;  and  the  most  distant  posterity  shall 
blindly  continue  their  admiration ;  though,  were  such 
a  one  to  arise  among  themselves,  tliey  would  justly  re- 
gard him  with  horror  and  execration. 

.  *  Appian.  Bell.  Ciy.  lib.  iii.  Suetonius  in  yiu  Cmaris. 
*  Mem.  Soc  lib.  iii  tub  fine. 
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I  might  hare  been  aware,  replied  I,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic,  and  are  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admire  thenu  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  philosophy,  their  eloquence, 
or  poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us, 
you  now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  accuse 
them  of  ignorance  in  a  science,  which  is  the  only  one, 
in  my  opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
modems.  Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy, 
botany,  geography,  navigation;  in  these  we  justly 
claim  the  superiority ;  but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to 
their  moralists  ?  Your  representation  of  things  is  &Ila- 
cious.  You  have  no  indulgence  for  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  ages.  Would  you  try  a  Greek  or 
Roman  by  the  common  law  of  England  ?  Hear  him 
defend  himself  by  his  own  maxims,  and  then  pro* 
nounce. 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonable, 
but  may  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured 
by  a  standard  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially  if 
you  employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence   in  aggravating 
some  circumstances,  and  extenuating  others,   as  best 
suits  the  purpose  of  your  discourse.     All  these  artifices 
may  easilv  be  retorted  on  vou.     Could  I  inform   the 
Athenians,  for  instance,  that  there   was  a  nation,  in 
which  adultery,   both  active  and  passive,   so  to  speak, 
was  in  the  highest  vogue  and  esteem,  in  which  every 
man  of  education   chose  for  his  mistress  a    married 
woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  his  friend  and  companion, 
and    valued    himself  upon    these  infamous    conquests 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times  a  conqueror 
in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Ohpnpic  games ;  in  which 
every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  Jiis  tameness  and  faci- 
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lity  with  regard  to  liis  own  wife^  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute 
her  charma^  and  even,  without  any  such  motive,  gave 
her  full  liberty  and  uidulgence ;  I  ask,  what  sentiments 
the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they 
who  never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  con« 
junction  with  robbery  and  poisoning  ?  Which  would 
they  admire  most,  the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such 
a  conduct  ? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud 
of  their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of 
their  liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  op- 
pressed, disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprison- 
ed by  the  tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest 
merit  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to  die  for 
his  smallest  glory  or  satisfaction.  These  noble  Greeks 
would  probably  ask  me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human 
society,  or  of  some  inferior  servile  species. 

It  was  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenian  audience^ 
that  these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bra- 
very. If  a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend, 
should  throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  a- 
gainst  them,  nearly  approaching  any  of  those  with  which 
your  generals  and  demagogues  every  day  regale  each 
other  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city,  they  never  can  for- 
give him;  but  in  order  to  revenge  themselves,  they  ob- 
lige him  immediately  to  run  them  through  the  body, 
or  be  himself  murdered.  And  if  a  man,  who  is  an  ab- 
solute stranger  to  them,  should  desire  them,  at  the  pe- 
ril of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  their  bosom- 
companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them- 
selves highly  obliged  and  honoured  by  the  commission. 
These  are  their  maxims  of  honour :  This  is  their  fa- 
vourite morality. 

VOL.  IV.  D  D 
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Bot  tboogb  M>  readr  to  draw  tfaar  swoni  against 
tbdr  triends  and  counirrmen,  do  iEsgr»cc,  do  tn&my, 
DO  pain,  DO  poverty,  wiU  ever  engage  thae  pecf»Ie  to 
toTO  tbe  point  of  it  against  their  owd  breast.  A  idbd 
of  rank  wotild  row  id  tbe  gaUers,  would  b^  his  bRsd, 
Voald  langtii:sli  in  prison,  would  suflTer  any  toitures, 
and  still  prewrre  his  wretched  li^  Rather  than  eMape 
his  enemies  bv  a  generons  coDtempt  of  death,  hevDuld 
inbmoasly  receire  the  same  death  from  bis  enemies, 
aggravated  by  their  trininphant  insults,  and  by  the 
most  exqoisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  asoal  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people, 
to  erect  jails,  where  erery  art  of  plaguing  and  tonnettt- 
ing  the  unhappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studied  aikd  prac- 
tised :  And  in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  rolon* 
tarilj'  to  sbnt  up  several  of  his  children,  in  order  that 
another  child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greaier  or 
rather  less  merit  than  the  rest,  may  enjoy  hts  whole 
fortune,  and  wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuousness 
and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtnoHs  in  their  oinnioD  aa 
this  barbarons  partial!^. 

But  what  is  more  singnlar  in  this  whimsical  ntk^*, 
say  X  to  tbe  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during 
the  SatmnaUa, ''  iriien  the  slaves  are  served  by  their 
masters,  is  seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  die 
whole  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  coarse  of  their 
lives ;  accompanied  too  with  some  circumstances  whidi 
still  &rther  augment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your 
sport  only  elevates  for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune 
has  thrown  down,  and  whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may 
really  elevate  for  ever  above  you :    But  this  nadoo 

'  The  Grecki  fcept  ilw  feut  of  Saturn  or  ChnMiu,  u  wdl  ■■  the  R»- 
muu.    See  LucUn.  £piM.  Sainrn. 
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gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has  subjected  to 
dieni,  and  whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  abso- 
lutely idcufmble.  The  women,  though  without  virtue, 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns:  These  they  reve- 
rence, praise,  and  magnify:  To  these  they  pay  the 
lugfaest  defisrence  and  respect :  And  in  all  places  and 
all  times,  the  superiority  of  the  females  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged and  submitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the 
least  pretensions  to  education  and  politeness.  Scarce 
any  crime  would  be  so  universally  detested  as  an  in- 
fraction of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedes  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at  The 
strokes  with  which  you  hare  painted  them  are  pretty 
just,  and  yet  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any 
people  are  to  be  found,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  whose  national  character  is,  upon  the  whole, 
less  liable  to  exception.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for 
helping  me  out  with  my  argument  I  had  no  intention 
of  exalting  the  moderns  at  the  expense  of  the  ancients. 
I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty  of  all  these 
judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  convince  you, 
that  fashion,  vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  moral  determinations.  The  Athe- 
nians, surely,  were  a  civilized,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in 
this  age,  be  held  in  horror  and  execration.  The  French 
are  also,  without  doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent 
people;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  with  the 
Athenians,  be  an  object  of  the  highest  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  even  hatred.  And  what  renders  the  mat- 
ter more  extraordinary :  These  two  people  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  similar  in  their  national  character  of  any 
in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  while  the  English 

D  n  2 
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flatter  Uiemselves  that  ihey  resemble  tlie  Romans,  theit 
neighbours  on  the  Continent  draw  the  parallel  between 
themselves  and  those  polite  Greeks,  XN^hal  wide  dif- 
ference, therefore,  in  the  sentiments  of  morals,  must  be 
found  between  civilized  nations  and  barbarians,  or  be- 
tween nations  whose  characters  have  little  iu  coDimoo  ? 
IIow  shall  we  pretend  to  fis  a  standard  for  judgments 
of  this  nature? 

By  tracing  matters,  replietl  I,  a  little  higher,  and 
exaraining  the  first  principles  which  each  nation  esta- 
blishes of  blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north, 
the  Khonc  soiitli;  yet  both  s|>ring  from  the  savie  moun- 
tain, and  are  also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  direction^ 
by  the  mme  principle  of  gravity.  The  different  incll- 
nations  of  the  ground  on  which  they  run  cause  all  tbe 
difference  of  ihtir  courses. 

In  how  many  circumstances  would  an  Alhenimi  and 
a  Frenchman  of  merit  certainly  resemble  each  other? 
Gooil  sense,  knowledjre,  wit,  elocjiience,  huniiinily,  fi- 
tlelity,  truth,  justice,  courage,  temperance,  constanc]', 
dignity  of  mind:  These  you  have  all  omitted,  iji  order 
to  insist  only  on  the  points  in  which  they  may  by  acci- 
dent differ.  Very  well :  I  am  wUling  to  comply  with 
you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  these  differences 
from  the  most  universal  established  principles  of  morals. 

The  Greek  loves  I  care  not  to  examine  more  parti- 
cularly. I  shall  only  observe,  tliat  however  blame&ble, 
they  arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequency  vS 
the  gymnastic  eyercises  among  that  people;  and  were 
recommended,  though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  fneod- 
ship,  sympathy,  mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity ; '  qua> 
lities  esteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

■  Pluu  Symp.  p.  ISS.    £i  edit.  Senutii 
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The  marriage  of  half-brothers  and  sisters  seems  no 
great  difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is 
contrary  to  reason  and  public  utility ;  but  tlie  precise 
point  where  we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined 
by  natural  reason^  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  municipal  law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians 
went  a  little  too  far  on  the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has 
Purely  pushed  matters  a  great  way  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. * 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it. 
It  is  because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the 
poverty  which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater 
evil,  than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading, 
feeling,  or  resenting.  ^ 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  bles- 
sings, to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or 
tyrant,  if  his  power  shields  him  from  public  rebellion, 
and  our  scruples  from  private  vengeance?  That  his 
crime  is  capital  by  law,  you  acknowledge :  And  must 
the  highest  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  of 
himself  above  law,  form  his  full  security  ?  You  can  re- 
ply nothing,  but  by  showing  the  great  inconveniences 
of  assassination ;  which,  could  any  one  have  proved 
clearly  to  thfi  ancients,  he  had  reformed  their  sentiments 
in  this  particular. 

Again,  to  cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 

drawn  of  modem  manners ;  there^is  almost  as  great 

difficulty,  I  acknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek 

gallantry,  except  only  that  the  former  is  much  more 

^  natural  and  agreeable  than  the  latter.     But  our  neigh- 


Sec  Inquiry,  Sect  IV.  ^  Plut  dc  Amore  Frolis,  sub  fine. 
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bours,  it  seems,  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  loine  of  the 
domestic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease, 
freedom,  and  an  open  commerce,  to  a  strict  fidelity 
and  constancy.  These  ends  are  both  good,  and  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  surr 
prised  if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too  much, 
sometimes  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  to  have  any 
legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is, 
in  that  case,  the  truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous 
than  the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justify  i% 
say  that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a 
duellist,  you  may  observe,  always  va^uies  himself  upon 
his  courage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  an4 
friendship ;  qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddljT 
directed,  but  which  have  been  esteemed  universally 
Kincc  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian 
allows  that  it  ought  to  be  forborn.  Has  the  Deity 
permitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows  that  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  pain  and  infamy. 

You  see  then,  continued  I,  that  the  principles  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same, 
though  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  are  often  very 
different.  That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  more  than  with  regard  to  apy  other,  it  i:§ 
not  incumbent  on  any  moralist  to  show.  It  is  suffir 
cient  that  the  original  principles  of  censure  or  blame 
are  uniform,  and  that  erroneous  conclusions  can  be 
corrected  by  sounder  reasoning  and  larger  experience. 
Though  many  ages    have  elapsed  sinpe  the  fall  of 
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Greece  and  Rome;  though  many  changes  have  ar- 
rived in  religion,  language,  Jaws,  and  customs ;  none 
of  these  revolutions  has  ever  produced  any  considerable 
innovation  in  the  primary  sentiments  of  morals,  more 
than  in  those  of  external  beauty.  Some  minute  dif- 
ferences, perhaps,  may  be  observed  in  both.  Ho- 
race *  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon  joined 
eyebrows':  But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  of  anti- 
quity are  still  our  models  for  male  and  female  beauty ; 
in  like  mann^  as  the  character  of  Scipio  continues 
our  standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of  Cor- 
nelia for  the  honour  of  matrons. 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one^  as  a  virtue  or  moral  excellence, 
but  on  account  of  its  being  mefid  or  agreeable  to  a  man 
himself  J  or  to  othen.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever 
be  assigned  for  praise  or  approbation  ?  Or  where 
would  be  the  sense  of  extolling  a  good  character  or 
acticm,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good 
for  nothing  ?  All  the  differences,  therefore,  in  morals, 
may  be  reduced  to  this  one  general  foundation,  and 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  views  which  peo* 
pie  take  of  these  circumstances. 

Sometimes  men  differ  in  their  judgment  about  the 
usefulness  of  any  habit  or  action ;  Sometimes  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  things  render  one  moral 
quality  more  useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar 
preference 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  during  a  period  of  war 
and  disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  ce-r 


'  Epist  Ub.  i.  epist.  7.     Also  lib.  L  ode  a 

^  Ode  88.     PeCronius  (cap.  86.)  joins  both  these  circumstances  lys 
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Icbrntcd  tTmn  the  jiacific,  and  attract  more  the  adtni- 
ration  anJ  attention  of  mankind.  "  How  usual  19  it," 
says  Tully,  *  "  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and 
*'  other  barbarians,  who  bear,  witli  inflexible  con- 
"  stancy,  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  field, 
"  but  are  imnicdiately  dispirited  under  the  pain  and 
"  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper:  while,  on  the 
*'  other  hand,  ihe  Greeks  patiently  endure  the  slow 
"  approaches  of  deatli,  when  armed  with  sickness  and 
"  disease ;  but  timorously  fly  his  presence  when  he  al- 
*'  tacks  them  violently  with  swords  and  falchions  I " 
So  different  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among 
warlike  or  peaceful  nations  '.  And  indeed  we  may  ob- 
seire,  that,  as  the  difference  between  war  and  peace 
is  the  greatest  that  arises  among  nations  and  public 
societies,  it  produces  also  tlie  greatest  variations  hi 
moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies  the  most  our  ideas  of 
virtue  and  personal  merit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mitid, 
disdain  of  slavery,  inflexible  rigour  and  intefrrity,  may 
better  suit  the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  those  of 
another,  and  have  a  more  kindly  influence,  both  on 
public  affairs,  and  on  a  mau's  own  safety  and  advance- 
ment. Our  idea  of  merit,  therefore,  will  niso  vary  a 
little  with  these  variations ;  and  Labeo,  perhaps,  be 
censured  for  the  same  qualities  which  procured  Cato 
the  highest  approbation. 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  ruinous  and  pernicious 
in  a  native  of  Swisserland,  which  only  fosters  the  arts, 
and  encourages  industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  English- 
man.   We  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  either  the  same 


'  Tiist.  ^nt  If 
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sentiments,  or  the  same  laws  in  Berne,  %bich  prevail 
in  London  or  Paris. 

Diferent  customs  have  also  some  influence  as  well 
as  diffisrent  utilities ;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  to 
the  mind,  may  produce  a  superior  propensity  either  to 
die  useful  or  the  agreeable  qualities ;  to  those  which 
regard  self,  or  those  which  extend  to  society.  These 
four  sources  of  moral  sentiment  still  subsist;  but  par* 
ticular  accidents  may,  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of 
them  flow  with  greater  abundance  than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women 
from  all  social  commerce :  Those  of  others  make  them 
so  essential  a  part  of  society  and  conversation,  that, 
except  where  business  is  transacted,  the  male  sex  alone 
are  supposed  almost  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  dis^ 
course  and  entertainment.  As  this  difierence  is  the  most 
material  that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also 
produce  the  greatest  variation  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  ail  nations  in  the  world  where  polygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  re- 
served in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  sex,  and  to  have 
imposed  on  them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency. We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  ora« 
tion  of  Lysias. '  A  widow,  injured,  ruined,  undone 
calls  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  her  nearest  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  though  never  before  accustomed,  says  the 
orator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  men,  the  distress  of 
her  circumstances  constrained  her  to  lay  the  case  be- 
fore theih.  The  very  opening  of  her  mouth  in  such 
company  required,  it  seems,  an  apology. 

When  Demosthenes  prosecuted  his  tutors;  to  make 
them  refund  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for 

t  Ormt  33. 
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liim,  in  the  course  of  the  lawsuit,  to  prove  that  the 
marriage  of  Aphobus's  sister  with  Oiieter  was  enUrelj 
fraudulent,  and  that,  notwithstanding  her  shatn-mar- 
riage,  she  had  lived  with  her  brother  at  Atheus  for 
two  years  past,  ever  since  her  divorce  from  her  fonner 
husband.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  these 
were  people  of  the  first  fortane  and  dlstiuctioD  in  the 
city,  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no  way,  hut  by 
calling  for  her  female  slaves  to  be  jiut  to  the  question, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had  seen 
ber  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness.  *  So  re- 
served were  Greek  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  matt- 
ners  was  the  consequence  oftliis  reserve.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that,  except  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen 
and  n  Clytemnestra,  there  scarcely  is  an  instance  of 
any  event  in  the  Greek  history  which  proceeded  from 
the  intrigues  of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  mo- 
dem times,  particularly  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  Uie 
femnles  enter  into  all  transactions  and  all  management 
of  church  and  state  :  And  no  man  can  expect  success, 
who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry 
the  Third,  by  incurring  the  displeasure  of  tlie  fair,  en- 
dangered his  crown,  and  lost  his  life,  as  much  as  by  his 
indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a 
very  free  commerce  between  tlie  sexes,  and  of  their 
living  much  together,  will  oflen  terminate  in  intrigues 
and  gallantry.  We  must  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the 
useful,  if  we  be  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreeable 
qualities,  and  cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind 
of  advantage.     Instances  of  license,  daily  multiplying. 
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will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  sex,  and  teach  the 
otheTj  by  degrees,  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La 
Fontaine,  with  regard  to  female  infidelity,  that  if  one 
hums  it  J  it  is  but  a  small  matter :  if  one  knows  it  notj 
it  is  nathingp  ^ 

Some  pieq^le  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way 
of  adjusting  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper 
medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  useftd  qualities 
of  the  aex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  and  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  these  two 
nations  seem  similar  in  this  respect) ;  *  that  is,  without 
gallantry,  ^  and  without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  rea- 
son, the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians 
of  an  age  ago  (for  the  present  are  very  different),  must 
be  the  worst  of  any,  because  they  favour  both  gallantry 
and  jealoBsy. 

Nor  will  diese  different  custcmis  of  nations  affect  the 
one  sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males 
must  also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard  at  least  to 
conversation,  address  and  humoun  The  one  nation, 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more 
approve  of  prudence,  the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the 
one,  simplicity  of  manners  will  be  in  the  highest  es- 
teem;  with  the  other,  politeness.    The  one  will  dis* 

*  Qnand  on  Ib  i^ait  c*est  peu  de  chose ; 
fiuvid  on  rignore,  ce  p'est  rien. 
^  '  During  tiie  time  of  the  emperors,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  been 
more  ^ven  to  intriguet  and  gallantry  than  the  English  are  at  present: 
And  the  women  of  condition,  in  order  to  retain  their  lovers,  endeavoured 
to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  those  who  were  addicted  to  wenching  and 
low  amourSi  Thej  were  called  Akcillaeiou.  See  SxmccA  de  Benefi- 
dis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.     See  also  MAanAL.  lib.  xii.  epig.  58. 

^  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments,  not  that 
of  complaisance,  which  is  as  much  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  England  fs  In 
any  oth^  country. 
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tingiiish  themselves  by  good  sense  and  judgment,  ttte 
other  by  tnste  and  dehcacy.  The  eloquence  of  tlie 
former  wdl  shine  most  in  the  senate,  that  of  tlie  other  j 
in  the  tliCRtre. 

Iliese,  I  say,  are  the  tiahtral  effects  of  such  custonuu  I 
For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  in-  1 
fluence  on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen  ] 
in  societj',  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  gene-'  1 
ral  rules.  Who  could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  (be  , 
Romans,  who  lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  ba  , 
Tery  indifferent  about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  in-  i 
famous;  while  the  Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a  I 
woman  but  in  their  own  houses,  were  continually  pip- 
ing, singing,  and  dancing  ? 

The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  nattiralty  J 
arise  from  a  republican   or  monarchical  government  T 
are  also  very  obvious,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  * 
from  general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  igno*  ( 
ranee  or  learning.     I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse 
with  observing,   that  different  customs  and  situatjons 
vary  not  the  original  ideas  of  merit  (however  they  may 
Some  consequences)  in  any  very  essential  point,  and 
prevail  chiefly  with  regard  to  young  men,  who  can 
aspire  to  the  agreeable  qualities,  and  may  attempt  to 
please.     The  Manner,  the  Ornaments,  the  Graces* 
which  succeed  in  this  shape,  are  more  arbitrary  and 
casual:  But  tlie  merit  of  riper  years  is  almost  every 
where  the  same,  and  consists  chiefly  in  integrity,  hu- 
manity, ability,  knowledge,  and  the  otlier  more  solid 
and  useful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Palamedes,  may  have 
some  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
common  life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and 
the  practice  of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  ex  • 
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travngance  on  cither  side.  But  what  say  you  to  artifi'- 
cial  lives  and  manners?  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
maxims  on  which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  tliese 
are  founded  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  artificial  lives  and  man- 
ners ?  said  I.  I  explain  myself,  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  very  little  influence 
on  common  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  performed 
their  duty  in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they 
thought  that  the  gods  left  the  rest  of  their  conduct  to 
themselves,  and  were  little  pleased  or  offended  with 
those  virtues  or  vices  which  only  affected  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  human  society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the 
business  <^  philosophy  alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary 
behaviour  and  deportment ;  and  accordingly  we  may 
observe,  that  this  being  the  sole  principle  by  which  a 
man  could  elevate  himself  above  his  fellows,  it  acquired 
a  mighty  ascendant  over  many,  and  produced  great 
singularities  of  maxims  and  of  conduct.  At  present, 
when  philosophy  has  lost  the  allurement  of  novelty,  it 
has  no  such  extensive  influence,  but  seems  to  confine 
itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the  closet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ancient  religion  was  limited  to  sacrifices 
in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  the  mo- 
dern religion,  which  inspects  our  whole  conduct,  and 
prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions,  to  our 
words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule 
so  much  the  more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite, 
though  distant  rewards  and  punishments,  and  no  in- 
fraction of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated  model  of  extrava- 
gant philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  mo- 
dern times.  We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic 
name  by  a  comparison  with  the  DoMiNicsor  Loyolas, 


or  any  canonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him 
to  Pascal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Dio- 
genes himself,  and  perhaps  too  a  man  of  virtue,  hod  lie 
allowed  his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exerted  and 
displayed  themselves. 

The  foundation  of  Diogenes's  Conduct  was  an  endea- 
vour to  render  himself  an  independent  being  as  much 
8S  possible,  and  to  confine  all  his  wants,  and  desires, 
and  pleasures,  within  himself  and  his  own  mind  :  The 
aim  of  Pascal  was  to  keep  a  perpetual  sense  of  his  de- 
pendence before  his  eyes,  and  never  to  forget  his  num- 
berless wants  and  infirmities.  The  ancient  supported 
himself  by  magnanimity,  ostentation,  pride,  and  the 
idea  of  his  own  superiority  above  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  modern  made  constant  profession  of  humility  and 
abasement,  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  himself;  and 
endeavoured  to  attain  these  supposed  virtues,  as  fer  as 
they  are  attainable.  The  austerities  of  the  Greek  were 
in  order  to  Inure  himself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  bis 
ever  suffering:  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  em- 
braced merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suf- 
fer as  much  as  jiossible.  The  philosopher  indolged 
himself  in  the  most  beastly  pleasures,  even  in  public : 
The  snint  refused  himself  the  most  innocent,  even  in 
private.  The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love  his 
friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove  them,  and 
scold  them :  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  absolutely 
indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  lo  love 
and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is, 
every  kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  morta- 
lity of  the  soul  was  his  standard  principle;  and  even 
his  sentiments  of  a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have 
been  Uceutious.     The  most  ridiculous  superstitions  di- 
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rected  Pascal's  faith  and  practice ;  and  an  extreme  con- 
tempt of  this  life,  in  comparison  of  the  future,  was  the 
chief  foundation  of  his  conduct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men 
stand :  Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admi- 
ration in  their  different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed 
as  models  of  imitation.  Where  then  is  the  universal 
standard  of  morals  which  you  talk  of?  And  what  rule 
shall  we  establish  for  the  many  different,  nay,  contrary 
sentiments  of  mankind  ? 

An  experiment,  said  I,  which  succeeds  in  the  air, 
will  not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  de- 
part from  the  maxims  of  common  reason,  and  affect 
these  artificial  lives,  as  you  call  them,  no  one  can  an- 
swer for  what  will  please  or  displease  them.  They  are 
in  a  different  element  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and 
the  natural  principles  of  their  mind  play  not  with  the 
same  r^jralarity  as  if  left  to  themselves,  free  from  the 
illusions  of  religious  superstition  or  philosophical  en- 
thusiasm. 
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INTRODUCTIOK* 

Aa.  eVtijr  inquiry  which  regards  Ireligion  is  of  th« 
utmost  importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particu- 
lar which  challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concetti* 
ing  its  foundation  in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its 
origin  in  human  nature.  Happily,  the  first  question, 
which  is  the  most  important,  admits  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous, at  least  the.  clearest  solution.  The  whole  frame  of 
nature  bespeaks  an  Intelligent  Author;  and  no  ra- 
tional inquirer  can,  after  serious  reflection,  suspend  his 
belief  a  moment  with  regard  to  the  primary  principles 
of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion.  But  the  other  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  origin  of  religion  in  human  nature, 
is  exposed  to  some  more  difficulty.  The  belief  of  in-* 
visible  intelligent  power  has  been  very  generally  dif« 
iiued  ovtr  the  human  race$  in  all  places  and  in  all 
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ages ;  but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  so  uniTenal  ai 
to  admit  of  no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  in  anj  d^ 
gree,  uniform  in  the  ideas  which  it  has  soggested; 
Some  nations  have  been  discovered,  who  entertained 
no  sentiments  of  Religion,  if  travellers  and  hiatoriani 
may  be  credited  ;and  no  two  nations,  and  scaroa  any 
two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the.^anie  aenti- 
ments.  It  would  appear,  therefore^  tfaaC  this  preeoo- 
ception  springs  not  from  an  original  instinct  or  pri- 
mary impression  of  nature^  such  as  gives  rise  to  sdA 
love,  afibction  between  the  sexes,  love  of  progeny,  gi^ 
titude,  resentment ;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has 
been  found  absolutely  universal  in  all  nations  and^eib 
and  has  always  a  precise  determinate  olgact  whidi  it 
inflexibly  pursues.  The  first  religious  principles  mmt 
be  secondary,  such  as  may  easily  be  perver|ed  l|f  ipn^ 
rious  accidents  and  causes,  and  whose  <VaratjpklM^  '\ 
in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  cancujjj^' 
of  circumstances,  be  altogether  prevented,  ^^{htf  v||pf 
principles  are,  which  give  rise  to  the orighiubdie( 
and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are,  which 
its  operations,  is  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 


SECTION  I. 

THAT  POLYTHEISM  WAS  THE  PRIMARY  RELIGION  OF 

MEN. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  consider  the  improve- 
ment of  human  society,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  state 
of  greater  perfection,  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and 
necessarily  must  have  been,  the  first  and  moat  ancient 
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religion  of  mankind.     This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour 
to  confirm  by  the!  following  arguments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  incontestable,  that  about  1700 
years  ago  all  mankind  were  polytheists.  The  doubtful 
and  sceptical  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the 
theism,  and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two 
nations,  form  no  objection  worth  regarding.  Behold 
then  the  clear  testimony  of  history.  The  farther  we 
mount  up  into  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind 
plunged  into  polytheism.  No  marks,  no  symptoms  of 
any  more  perfect  religion.  The  most  ancient  records 
of  the  human  race  still  present  us  with  that  system  as 
the  popular  and  established  creed.  The  north,  the 
south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unanimous  testi- 
monj  to  the  same  fiict.  What  can  be  opposed  to  so 
an«rideiioe? 
far  as  writing  or  history  reaches,  mankind,  in 
indent  times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  poly- 
theists. Sball  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times, 
before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any 
art  or  science,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure 
theism  ?  That  is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous, they  discovered  truth,  but  fell  into  error  as 
soon  as  they  acquired  learning  and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experi- 
ence  concerning  the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbar- 
ous naUons.  The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  are  all  idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to 
this  rule.  Insomuch  that,  were  a  traveller  to  trans- 
port himself  into  any  unknown  region,  if  he  found  in- 
habitants cultivated  with  arts  and  science,  though  even 
upon  that  supposition  there  are  odds  against  their  be** 
ing  theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely,  till  fiurther  inquiry, 
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nrooounce  nny  thing  on  tliat  head :  But  if  be  foi 
them  ignoraDt  and  barbaraus,  h«  might  beforebsiid  d< 
dare  them  idol&tersi  and  there  scarcely  is  it  pa«&ibililj 
of  bis  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain*  that,  according  to  the  oatoral  pro* 
gress  of  bumao  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  tnuat 
first  entertain  some  grovelting  and  familiar  notion  of 
superior  powers,  before  tbey  stretch  their  conccptiott 
to  that  perfect  Being  wbo  bestowed  order  oo  the  wfaots 
frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reasonably  imagine,  tbx 
men  inhabited  palaces  before  huts  aitd  cottages,  of 
studied  geometry  before  agriculture ;  as  assert  that  the 
Deity  appeared  to  them  a  pure  spirit,  omnisd«Dt,  onif 
oipotent,  and  omnipresent,  before  be  was  apprehended 
to  be  a  powerful,  though  bmited  being,  with  hnauitf 
passions  and  appetites,  limbs  and  organs.  Tlie  nuo^ 
rises  gradually,  from  inferior  to  superior :  By  abslnKi^ 
ing  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  ides  of  pdfetfB 
tion  :  And  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler  parts  ofiu 
own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  leams  to  transfer  onlj 
the  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  di^-inity. 
Kothii^  codld  disturb  this  natural  progress  of  thongfa^ 
but  sonie  obnons  and  invincible  argument,  which  might 
Immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  princ^ea  cf 
theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the  vast 
interval  which  is  interposed  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine  nature.  But  though  I  allow,  that  the  order 
and  frame  (^  the  universe,  when  accomtely  gramincd, 
affords  such  aa  argoment,  yet  I  can  never  think,  that 
this  consideration  could  have  an  influence  on  "'■"V'mt^ 
when  they  formed  their  first  rude  notions  c^  reli^pim. 

The  causes  of  such  objects  as  are  quite  ftmiliar  to 
us,  never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosi^ ;  and  how- 
ever extmordiiuiTy  or  surprising  these  objects  in  than- 
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aelreBf  they  are  passed  over  by  the  raw  and  ignorant 
multitude^  without  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam 
rising  at  once  in  Paradise,  and  in  the  full  perfection  of 
his  fisu^ultiesy  would  naturally,  as  represented  by  Mil- 
ton, be  astonished  at  the  glorious  appearances  of  na- 
tnre,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  his  own  organs 
and  members;  and  would  be  led  to  ask,  whence  this 
wonderful  scene  arose:  but  a  barbarous,  necessitous 
animal  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of  society )9 
pressed  by  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has  no 
leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  mak^ 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects  to  whicb^ 
from  Ills  infimcy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that 
is,  the  more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  far 
miliariaed  to  itt  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  am) 
'examine  it  A  monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity, 
and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  no- 
velty, and  immediately  sets  him  a  trembling,  and  sacri« 
-ficing^  and  praying.  But  an  animal,  complete  in  all  its 
limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and 
produces  no  reli^oiis  opinion  or  a£Rection.  Ask  him 
whence  that  animal  arose?  hewill  tell  you,  from  the  copu^ 
lation  of  its  parents.  And  these,  whence  ?  From  the 
copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  satisfy  his  curio- 
sity, and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  en- 
tirely loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he  will  so 
much  as  start  the  question,  whence  the  first  animal, 
much  less  whence  the  whole  system  or  united  fiibric  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question 
to  him,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with 
any  anxiety  about  a  subject  so  remote,  so  uninterest- 
ing, and  which  so  much  exceed^  the  bounds  of  his 
capacity. 
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But  tarttiei',  if  men  were  at  Krst  Itxl  into  the  belief  of 
one  superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frame  of 
nature,  tliey  could  never  possibly  leave  that  belief,  in 
order  lo  embrace  polytheism  ;  but  the  same  principles 
of  reason  which  at  first  produced  and  diffused  over 
mankind  so  magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with 
greater  facility,  to  preserve  it.  The  first  invention  and 
proof  of  any  doctrine  is  much  more  difBcidt  than  the 
supporting  and  retaining  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  historical  facts 
and  speculative  opinions ;  nor  Is  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  propagated  in  the  some  maimer  with  that  of  the 
other.  An  historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tra- 
dition from  eyewitnesses  and  contemporaries,  is  dis- 
guised in  every  successive  narration,  and  may  at  last 
retain  but  very  small,  if  any,  resemblance  of  the  origi- 
nal truth  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  frail  memo- 
ries of  men,  their  love  of  eicaggeratlon,  their  supine 
carelessness ;  these  principles,  if  not  corrected  by  books 
and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account  of  historical 
events;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  little  or  no 
place,  nor  can  ever  recall  tlie  truth  which  has  once 
escaped  those  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  witli  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case 
is  far  otherwise.  If  tliese  opinions  be  founded  on  ar- 
guments so  clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction 
with  the  generality  of  mankind,  the  same  arguments 
which  at  first  diffused  the  opinions,  will  still  preserve 
them  in  their  original  purity.  If  the  arguments  be 
more  abstruse,  and  more  remote  from  vulgar  appre- 
hension, the  opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  few 
persons ,-  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  the  conteniplatiou 
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of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  immediately  be  lost 
and  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Whichever  side  of  this 
dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible  that  theism 
could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary  religion 
of  the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  corrupt 
tion,  given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  ob- 
vious, prevents  these  corruptions :  When  abstruse,  it 
keeps  the  principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  vulgar,  who  are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  princi- 
pie  or  opinion. 


SECTION  II. 


ORIGIN   OF  POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  in- 
quiring concerning  the  origin  of  religion,  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  towards  Polytheism,  the  primitive  religion 
of  uninstructed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  in- 
telligent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  concep- 
tion but  of  one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence 
and  cHrder  on  this  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its 
parts,  according  to  one  regular  plan  or  connected  sys- 
tem. For  though  to  persons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind, 
it  may  not  appear  altogether  absurd,  that  several  inde- 
pendent beings,  endowed  with  superior  wisdom,  might 
conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  one  regu- 
lar plan,  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  supposition. 
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which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must  be  conlessed 
neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity.^ 
All  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  piece. 
Kvery  tiling  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.  One  design 
prevails  throughout  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity 
leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author;  because 
the  conception  of  different  authors,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  attributes  or  operations,  serves  only  to  give  per- 
plexity to  the  imagination,  without  bestowing  any  sa< 
tisfaction  on  the  understanding.  The  statute  of  Lao- 
coon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work  of  three 
artists  :  But  it  is  certain,  that  were  we  not  told  so,  we 
should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  group  of  figures 
cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan,  was  not  the 
work  anil  contrivance  of  one  statuary.  To  ascribe  any 
single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several  causes,  \s  not 
surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  na- 
ture, we  trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the 
various  and  contrary  events  of  htiman  life,  we  are  ne- 
cessarily led  into  polytheism,  and  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  several  hmited  and  imperfect  deities.  Storms 
and  tempests  ruin  what  is  nourished  by  the  sun.  The 
aun  destroys  what  is  fostered  by  the  moisture  of  dews 
and  rains.  War  may  be  favourable  to  a  nadou,  whom 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  afflicts  with  famine. 
Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopulate  a  kingdom, 
amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.  The  same  nation  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by  sea  and  by 
land.  And  n  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over  its  ene- 
mies, may  anon  submit  to  (heir  more  prosperoas  aims. 
In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
plan  of  .1  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
unceriaiuty,  that,  if  we  6up)x>se  it  immediately  ordered 
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by  any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  con- 
trariety in  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  com- 
bat of  opposite  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of 
intention  in  the  same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity. 
Each  nation  has  its  tutelar  deity.  Each  element  is 
sulgected  to  its  invisible  power  or  agent.  The  province 
of  each  god  is  separate  from  that  of  another.  Nor  are 
the  operations  of  the  same  god  always  certain  and  in* 
variable.  To-day  he  protects:  To-morrow  he  aban^ 
dons  us.  Prayers  and  sacrifices,  rites  and  ceremonies^ 
well  or  ill  performed,  are  the  sources  of  his  favour  or 
enmity,  and  produce  -all  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which 
are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations 
which  have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  reli- 
gion aldose,  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
nature,  but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the*  events 
oflife^  andfirom  the  incessant  hopes  and  fears  which^ 
actuate  the  human  mind.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
all  idolaters,  having  separated  the  [provinces  of  their 
deities,  have  recourse  to  that  invisible  agent,  to  whose 
authority  they  are  immediately  subjected,  and  whose 
province  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  actions,  in 
which  they  are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked 
at  marriages ;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives  the 
priiyers  of  seamen ;  and  Mars  of  warriors.  The  hus« 
bandman  cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of 
Ceres ;  and  the  merchant  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  Mercury.  Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  some  intelligent  agent ;  and  nothing  pros- 
perous or  adverse  can  happen  in  life,  which  may  not  be 
*the  subject  of  peculiar  prayers  or  thanksgivings.  * 

1  *  Fragilis  et  laborioea  morUlitas  in  partes  ista  digessit  infirmitalis 
sua  memory  ut  portioiiibiu  qulsqub  coleret,  quo  maxime  indigcret' 
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It  must  nec«^ssa^ilv,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
lo  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  course  of 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  u^.  < 
visible  intelligent  power,  they  must  be  actuated  by  some^ 
passion  which  prompts  thdr  thought  and   reflection^  1 
some  motive  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.     But  whaC^ 
passion  shall  we  here  have  recoursri*to,  for  explaining- 1 
an  effect  of  such  mighty  consequence  ?   Not  speculatira  f 
curiosity,  surely,  or  tlie  pure  love  of  truth.     That  b 
tive  is  too  refined  for  snch  gross  apprehensions,  and  I 
would  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of  I 
nature,  a  subject  too  large  and  comprehensive  for  tlieir  ^ 
narrow  capacities.     No  passions,  therefore,  can  be  sup- 1 
posed  lo  work  upon  such  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary  T 
affections  of  human  life ;  the  anxious  concern  for  b»p< 
[uness,  the  dread  of  future  misery',  the  terror  of  deatb^l 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appetite  for  food  and  otlieTiJ 
necessaries.    Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears  c^this  OMturt 
especially  the  latter,  men  scrutinize,  with  a  trembling 
curiosity,  tlie  course  of  future  causes,  and  examine  the 
various  and  contrary  evnts  of  human  life.     And  in  this 
disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered  and 
astonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 

Flin.  IOk  ii.  cap.  7.  So  carir  ■■  Hcdod'i  time  Ibera  wen  30,000  Ul«, 
Oper.  «  Ditr.  Ub.  1.  ver.  tSO.  Bal  the  tMk  to  be  perfonnol  b;  tbae 
■mni  itill  too  gntt  for  their  umubo'.  He  iroTiDce*  of  tbe  dritia  wtf* 
M>  (ubiliTideil,  dut  then  wm  neo  >  god  of  Snaatg.  See  Aril.  PnU. 
■ret,  33.  np.  7.  The  prcniDce  of  copulalioii,  luiublj  to  the  if 
and  digaitj  of  it,  wm  diridcd  amotig  icTtnl  deities. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are 
entirely  concealed  from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  suffi- 
cient wisdom  to  foresee,  or  power  to  prevent,  those  ills 
with  which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang 
in  perpetual  suspense  between  life  and  death,  health 
and  sickness,  plenty  and  want,  which  are  distributed  a- 
mongst  the  human  species  by  secret  and  unknown  cau- 
ses, whose  operation  is  oh  unexpected,  and  always  un- 
accountable. These  unkturam  causes^  then,  become  the 
constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear ;  and  while  the 
passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious 
expectation  of  ihe  events,  the  imagination  is  equally 
employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  <  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anato- 
mize nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least 
the  most  intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that 
these  causes  are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and 
structure  of  the  minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and 
of  external  objects ;  and  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant 
machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced,  about  which 
they  are  so  much  concerned.  But  this  philosophy  ex- 
ceeds the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
who  can  only  conceive  the  unknaam  causes^  in  a  general 
and  confused  manner ;  though  their  imagination,  per- 
petually employed  on  the  same  subject,  must  labour  to 
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form  some  particular  and  distinct  idea  of  them.  Tlie 
more  they  consider  these  causes  themselves,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  less  satisfaction  do 
they  meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  however  un- 
willing, they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous 
an  attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  na- 
ture, which  leads  into  a  system  that  gives  them  soiofi 
satisfaction. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to 
conceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  con- 
scious. We  find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds ;  and,  by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  cor* 
rected  by  experience  and  reflection,  ascribe  malice  or 
good  will  to  every  thing  that  hurts  or  pleases  us. 
Hence  the  frequency  and  beau^  of  the  prosopcparia  in 
poetry,  where  trees,  mountains,  and  streams,  are  per- 
sonified, and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire 
sentiment  and  passion.  And  though  these  poetical 
figures  and  expressions  gain  not  on  the  belief,  they 
may  serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the 
imagination,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beau- 
tiful nor  natural.  Nor  is  a  river-gq^d  or  hamadryad 
always  taken  for  a  mere  poetical  or  imaginary  person- 
age, but  may  sometimes  enter  into  the  real  creed  of  the 
ignorant  vulgar ;  wliile  each  grove  or  field  is  represent- 
ed as  possessed  of  a  particular gcfiius  or  invisible  power, 
which  inhabits  and  protects  it.  Nay,  philosophers  can- 
not entirely  exempt  themselves  from  this  natural  frail- 
ty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter  the  hor- 
ror of  a  vacuum^  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
affections  of  human  nature.  The  absurdity  is  not  less, 
while  we  c^st  our  eyes  upwards ;  and,  transferring,  as 
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as  is  toa  usual,  human  passions  and  infirmities  to  the 
Deity,  represent  him  as  jealous  and  revengeful,  capri- 
cious and  partial,  and,  in  short,  a  wicked  and  foolish 
man  in  every  respect  but  his  superior  power  and  au- 
thority. No  wonder,  then,  that  mankind,  being  plac- 
ed in  such  an  absolute  ignorance  of  causes,  and  being 
at  die  same  time  so  anxious  concerning  their  future 
fortune^  should  inunediately  acknowledge  a  dependence 
on  invisible  powers,  possessed  of  sentiment  and  intelli- 
gence. The  unknown  causes  which  continually  employ 
dieir  thought,  appearing  always  in  the  same  aspect,  are 
all  apprehended  to  be  dT  the  same  kind  or  species. 
Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thought,  and 
reason,  and  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and 
figures  of  menf  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  re- 
semblance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of  life  is  governed 
by  accid^it,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  super-  ; 
stition,  as  may  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters  \ 
and  sailors,  who,  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capa-  1 
ble  of  serious  reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  ai\d^ 
superstitious  apprehensions.  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus 
in  Dionysius, "  have  an  influence  in  every  affiur;  but 
above  all  in  war,  where  the  event  is  so  uncertain. 
All  human  life,  especially  before  the  institution  of 
order  and  good  government,  being  subject  to  for* 
tuitous  accidents,  It  is  natural  that  superstition  should 
prevail  every  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and  put  men 
on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  concerning  those  invisible 
powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happines  or  misery.   Igno*> 
rant  of  astik>nomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  too  litttle  curious  to  observe  the  admirable 

■*  Lib.  viil 
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^Tpi«tme&t  of  final  causes,  thty  nmain  still  nnac- 
(jualnUtl  wUb  s  first  and  m  Supreme  Creator,  uid  with 
that  infiititelj  Perfect  Spirit,  wbo  alone,  by  bis  aH- 
ra^fatf  will,  bestowed  order  on  tlie  whole  frame  of  na- 
tare.  Socfa  a  magnificent  idea  is  loo  big  for  their  aar- 
row  cnnceptioas,  which  can  neither  obterre  the  beaatj 
of  the  work,  nor  comprehend  the  grandenT  of  its  au- 
thor. They  suppose  their  deities,  however  potent  and 
tnrisible,  to  be  nothing  bat  a  species  of  human  CTe»- 
tares,  perhaps  raised  from  nmoag  mankbMl,  and  rEt&in- 
ing  all  haman  pa^oas  and  appetites,  together  with  cor^ 
poreal  limbi  and  organs.  Such  limited  beingc,  tboogh 
masters  of  human  fate,  being  each  of  them  "yufHft 
of  extending  bis  influence  every  where,  most  be  isidj 
roultiplted,  in  order  to  answer  that  rariety  of  evmU 
which  happen  over  the  whole  bee  of  natare.  Thus 
every  place  is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and 
thas  polytheism  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  »tn^mg 
the  greatest  part  of  oninstmcted  mankind.  * 

Any  <^  the  bnman  affections  may  lead  as  into  the 
DotitHi  of  invisible,  intelligent  power ;  hope  as  wdl  as 
fear,  gratitude  as  well  as  affliction :  Bnt  if  we  examine 
our  own  hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  araond  vs,  we 
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6hall  find  that  men  ftre  much  oflener  thrown  on  their 
knees  by  the  melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  pas- 
sions. Prosperity  is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and 
few  questions  are  asked  concerning  its  cause  or  author. 
It  begets  cheerfulness,  and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a 
lively  enjoyment  of  every  social  and  sensual  pleasure : 
And  during  this  state  of  mind,  men  have  little  leisure 
or  inclination  to  think  of  the  unknown  invisible  regions. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  disastrous  accident  alarms 
us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  concerning  the  principles 
whence  it  arose :  Apprehensions  spring  up  with  regard 
to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk  into  diffidence,  terror, 
and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to  every  method  of  ap- 
peasing those  secret  intelligent  powers,  on  whom  our 
fortune  is  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than 
to  display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men 
to  a  due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confi- 
dence and  sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity, 
make  them  forgetful  of  a  Divine  Providence.  Nor  is 
this  topic  confined  merely  to  modem  religion.  The 
ancients  have  also  employed  it.  ^  Fortune  has  never 
liberally  without  envy,'  says  a  Greek  historian,  °  *  be- 
stowed an  unmixed  happiness  on  mankind ;  but  with 
all  her  gifls  has  ^ver  conjoined  some  disastrous  circum- 
stance, in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a  reverence  for 
the  gods,  whoqi,  in  a  continued  course  of  prosperity, 
they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget.  * 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to 
superstition  ?  The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex? 
The  same  answer  must  be  given,  *  The  leaders  and 
examples  of  every  kind  of  superstition, '  says  Strabo, ' 

•  Diod.  Sc.  lib.  IUl  »  Lib.  yii. 

VOL.  IV.  F  F 
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*  are  the  women.  These  excite  the  men  to  devotion 
and  supplications,  and  the  observance  of  religious  days. 
It  is  rare  to  me^  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  tlie  fe- 
males, and  yet  is  addicted  to  such  practices.  And  no- 
Ihing  can,  for  this  reason,  be  more  improbable,  than 
the  account  given  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  Getes, 
who  practised  celibacy,  and  were,  notwitlislanding,  the 
most  religious  fanatics  ;'  a  method  of  reasoning  which 
would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devotion 
of  monks,  did  we  not  know,  by  an  experience  not  so 
common  perhaps  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one  may  prac- 
tise celibacy,  and  profess  chastity,  and  yet  maintain 
the  closest  connexions  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
tliat  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


SECTION   IV. 


I 


DEITIES  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  CREATORS  OR  TORMBRS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find 
a  consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is 
invisible,  intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  whether 
this  power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confin- 
ed to  6ne  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  at- 
tributes, qualities,  connexions,  or  principles  of  action 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  those  beings ;  concerning  all 
these  points,  there  is  the  widest  difference  in  the  po- 
pular systems  of  theology.  Our  ancestors  in  Europe, 
before  the  revival  of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  pre- 
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sent,  that  there  was  one  supreme  God,  the  author  of 
nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself  uncontrollable, 
was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition  of  his  angels 
and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his  sacred 
purposes*  But  they  also  believed,  that  all  nature  was 
full  of  other  invisible  powers ;  fairies,  goblins,  elves, 
sprights ;  being  stronger  and  mightier  than  men,  but 
much  inferior  to  the  celestial  natures  who  surround  the 
throne  of  God.  Now,  suppose  that  any  one,  in  tliose 
ages,  had  denied  the  existence  of  God  and  of  his  an- 
gels, would  not  his  impiety  justly  have  deserved  the 
appellation  of  atheism,  even  though  he  had  still  allow- 
ed, by  some  odd  capricious  reasoning,  that  the  popular 
stories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  just  and  well-ground- 
ed ?  The  difference,  on  the  one  hand,  between  such  a 
person  and  a  genuine  theist,  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that,  on  the  other,  between  him  and  one  that  absolute- 
ly excludes  all  invisible  intelligent  power.  And  it  is  a 
fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  names, 
without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such  op- 
posite opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  poly  theists  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  elves  or  fairies  of  our  ancestors,  and  merit 
as  little  as  any  pious  worship  or  veneration.  These 
pretended  religionists  are  really  a  kind  of  superstitious 
atheists,  and  acknowledge  no  being  that  corresponds 
to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  No  first  principle  of  mind  or 
thought ;  no  supreme  government  and  administration ; 
no  divine  contrivance  or  intention  in  the  fabric  of  the 
world. 

The  Chinese,  when '  their  prayers  are  not  answered, 

^  Pere  le  Compte. 
F  F  2 
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beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  tlie  Laplanders  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary 
shape. '  The  Egyptian  mythologbts,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued 
by  the  violence  of  earth-bom  men,  who  were  their  ene- 
mies, had  formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves 
under  the  semblance  of  beasts. '  The  Caunii,  a  nation 
in  the  Lesser  Asia,  resolved  to  admit  no  strange  gods 
among  them,  .regularly,  at  certain  seasons,  assemble 
tliemselves  completely  armed,  beat  the  air  with  their 
lances,  and  proceed  in  that  manner  to  their  frontiers,  in 
order  as  they  said,  to  expel  the  foreign  deities.  ^  Not 
even  the  immortal  godsj  said  some  German  nations  to 
Cassar,  are  a  match  for  the  Suevi. " 

Many  ills,  says  Dione  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded 
by  Diomede ;  many  ills,  my  daughter,  have  tlie  gods 
inflicted  on  men ;  and  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men 
inflicted  on  the  gods. '  We  need  not  open  any  classic 
author  to  meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the 
deities;  and  Loiiginus^  with  reason  observes,  that 
such  ideas  of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  con- 
tain a  true  atheism. 

Some  writers  *  have  been  surjorised,  that  the  impie- 
ties of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay 
publicly  acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  peo- 
ple so  superstitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  reli- 
gion, that,  at  that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death 
for  his  imagined  incredulity.     But  these  writers  do  not 

'  Regnmrd,  Voyage  de  Laponie. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.     Lucian.  de  Sacrificiis.     Ovid  alludes  to  Uie  same 
tradiUon,  Metam.  lib.  v.  1.  321.     So  also  Manilius,  lib.  iv. 

*  Herodot.  Ub.  i.  "  C«s.  Comment  de  beUo  GaUico,  lib.  it. 

«  Lib.  ix.  382.  y  Cap.  ix. 

■  Pere  Brumoy,  Theatre  des  Grecs;  and  Fontenelle,  Ilistoire  des 
Oracles. 
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consider,  that  the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under 
which  the  gods  are  represented  by  that  comic  poet,  in- 
stead of  appearing  impious,  were  the  genuine  lights  in 
which  the  ancients  conceived  their  divinities.  What 
conduct  can  be  more  criminal  or  mean,  than  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ?  Yet  that  play,  which  re- 
presented his  gallant  exploits,  was  supposed  so  agree- 
able to  him,  that  it  was  always  acted  in  Rome  by  pub- 
lic authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened  with  pesti- 
lence, famine,  or  any  general  calamity.  *  The  Romans 
supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be  high- 
ly pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  fetes  of  prowess 
and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper  upon  which 
to  flatter  his  vanity.  • 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon,^  always  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by 
being  the  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their 
favour*  We  may  gather  from  Seneca,  ^  that  it  was 
usual  for  the  votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest 
with  the  beadle  or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat 
near  the  image  of  the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best 
heard  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  him.  The 
Tyrians,  when  besieged  by  Alexander,  threw  chains  on 
the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  prevent  that  deity  from  desert- 
ing to  the  enemy.  *  Augustus,  having  twice  lost  his 
fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession along  ^ith  the  other  gods,  and  fancied  that  he 
had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that  expedient. ' 
Afler  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  were  so  enraged 
at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their  temples, 
and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them. ' 

"  Amob.  Ub.  vii.  ^  Dc  Laced.  Rep.  *"  Epist;  xlL 

*  Qmnt  Curtiui,  lib.  iv,  cap.  a— Diod.  Sic  lib.  xviL 

'  Suet,  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  16.  '  Id.  in  vita  CaL  cap.  5. 
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To  ascribe  tlie  origin  and  fabric  i^  the  imirerse  to 
these  imjjerfect  beings,  never  enters  into  tbe  imagina- 
tion of  any  polytheist  or  idolater.   Hcsiotl,  whose  writ- 


ings. 


rith  those  of  Homer,  contained  the  csnonica)  sys- 


tem of  the  henlhen;'  Hesiod,  I  say,  )«upposes  gods  and 
men  to  have  sprung  equnlly  from  the  unknown  powers 
of  nature.  *  And  througliout  the  whole  theogony  nttltst 
author.  Pandora  is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  « 
voluntary  production ;  nnd  she  too  was  formed  br  the 
gods  merely  from  despight  to  Prometheus,  who  bad 
furnished  men  witli  stolen  fire  from  the  celestial  re- 
gions. '  The  ancient  mythologists,  indeed,  seem 
throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  tlie  idea  of  ge- 
neration, than  that  of  creation  or  formation,  and  to 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  univeTBe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  in- 
structed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine 
creation  or  formation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such 
an  idea  would  not  agree  with  the  popular  mytlioUigy 
which  he  delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and 
detached  from  his  system.  Qiusqtu'sjuit  ille  Deorum  ?  * 
Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was,  says  he,  that  dissipated 
the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  into  the  universe :  It 
cppid  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor 
Neptune,  nor  pqy  qf  the  received  deities  of  paganism, 
"^lis  theological  system  had  taught  him  nothing  upon 
that  head ;  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  undeter- 
mined. 

Diodoros  Siculus, '  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu- 

•  Hrrodot.  lib.  iL  Lucian.  JuinUrconfalalui,  de  Itictu,  Saturn,  Je. 
"■   Sir  i/a&n  ytyxitn  5ui  inrm  r    urtfixti.       Heiiod.   Open 
&  Dio.  1.  loa 

>  nirog.  I.  alO.  k  MetuBorpb.  lib.  ».  1. 32.  <  Lib.  L 
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meration  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity 
or  intelligent  mind ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  his- 
tory, that  he  was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than 
to  irreligion.  And  in  another  passage,  "*  talking  of  the 
Ichthyopbagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  be- 
ing so  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  descent, 
we  must  conclude  them  to  be  aborigines^  without 
any  beginning  of  their  generation,  propagating  their 
race  from  all  eternity ;  as  some  of  the  physiologers, 
in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have  justly  ob- 
served. '  But  in  such  subjects  as  these, '  adds  Uie 
historian,  *  which  exceed  all'  human  capacity,  it  may 
well  happen,  that  those  who  discourse  tlie  most  know 
the  least;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth 
in  their  reasonings,  while  eictremely  wide  of  the  real 
truth  and  matter  of  fact. ' 

A  strange  sentiment  in  our  eyes  to  be  embraced  by 
a  professed  and  zealous  religionist ! '  But  it  was  mere- 
ly by  accident  that  the  question  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  world  did  ever  in  ancient  times  enter  into  reli- 
gious systems,  or  was  treated  of  by  theologers.  Tlie 
philosophers  alone  made  profession  of  delivering  sys-^ 
tems  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before 
these  bethought  themselves  of  having  recourse  to  a 
mmd  or  supreme  intelligence,  as  the  first  cause  of  all. 
So  far  was  it  from  being  esteemed  profane  in  those  days 

"  Id.  ibid. 

"  The  same  author,  who  can  thus  account  for  the  origin  o  f  ^e  worM 
without  a  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  the 
common  accidents  of  life,  earthquakes.  Inundations,  and  tempests ;  and 
denmtly  ascribes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  propf 
whence  he  derivtd  his  ideas  of  religion.  See  lib.  ^ v.  p.  361w  ex  edit, 
Rhodomanni. 
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to  account  tut  ibe  origin  of  things  wiihoat »  daiy,  that 
Tbales,  Anaxinienes  Heraclitos,  wid  oUiers,  wlio  «n- 
bfwed  that  system  of  cosinogony,  past  unquesUoDcd ; 
while  Anaxogoru,  th«  first  unckKibted  thetU  tuaoag 
the  philo»oi>hefs,  was  perliaps  the  first  that  ever  was 
accuMd  of  athcum. ' 

We  are  told  by  Sattu*  Empiricus,  *  lluu  Epicurus, 
when  s  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  these  verses  of 
HcMod,  J 

EUoi  of  hangt,  cAdoi  «nl  anMe:  ^H 

Wol  anh.  wiae-aOctrli'd,  (Ik  Kot  uT  bH  ;  ^^ 

the  young  scholar  first  betrayed  his  inquisitive  genins, 
by  asking,  and  Chaos  ■askcnce  T  But  was  told  by  hi«  pre- 
ceptor, tliat  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosopber* 
for  a  solution  of  such  questions.  And  from  this  bim 
K|>icurus  left  philology  and  oil  other  studies,  in  order 
to  betake  himself  to  that  science,  whence  alone  he  ex- 
pected satisfaction  with  regard  to  these  sublime  sub- 
jects. 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  tbor 
researches  so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  sy^ 


'  II  will  be  ewjr  to  give  *  reuoD  wbj  Thalo,  i 
thoMearly  philotophen,  vbo  reallj  were  Blhinti,  might  be  rcry  vthodoi 
In  tha  Pigu  creed;  uid  why  Anuagoras  aai  Soenla,  itieu^  teal 
thalMi,  iniut  naCurdly,  in  ancient  time*,  be  eitceiiied  iaqami.  Ila 
blind  uuguided  pDwBi*  of  nMura,  if  they  could  produce  men,  mi^t  alao 
produce  lucfa  bdngi  u  Jupiter  and  Neptuoe,  who  being  the  nioat  power- 
ful iDtelligenI  exiiCencet  in  the  world,  would  be  proper  otgecta  of  wor- 
nhip.  But  where  •  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  First  Cauu  of  all,  it  ad- 
milted,  iheie  capridoui  beingi,  if  the;  exi«l  at  all,  muit  appear  my  aob- 
ordlnate  and  dependent,  and  consequently  be  e:icluded  fhini  the  luk  of 
deitiea.  Plato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.)  a«aigna  thii  ivason  for  the 
thrown  on  Aiuutayoru,  namely,  his  denying  the  dlTinity  of  the  • 
planet^  and  other  created  otgecta. 

'  Adtanut  Hatliem,  lib.ii. 
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terns  of  religion,  when  philologers  and  mythologists, 
we  see,  scarcely  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration. 
And  even  the  philosophers,  who  discoursed  of  such 
topics,  readily  assented  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  ad- 
mitted the  joint  origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and 
chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air,  or  whatever  they  esta- 
blished to  be  the  ruling  element. 

Nor  was  it  onlj  on  their  first  origin,  that  the  gods 
were  supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nature. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  fate  or  destiny. 
Think  cf  the  force  of  necessity^  says  Agrippa  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  that  force  to  which  even  the  gods  must  sub^ 
mit.  *  ^d  the  Younger  Pliny, '  agreeable  to  this  way 
of  thinking,  tells  us,  that  amidst  the  darkness^  horror, 
and  coniusioo,  which  ensued  upon  the  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  several  concluded  tliat  all  nature  was  going 
to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  men  were  perishing  in 
one  common  ruin* 

It  is  a  great  complaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theo- 
1<^,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which 
are  founded  on  principles  more  just  and  more  sublime. 
For  my  part,  I  can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  even 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  some,  other  Stoics 
and  Academics^  though  much  more  refined  than  the 
pagan  superstition,  to  be  worthy  of  the  honourable  ap* 
pellation  of  theism.  For  if  the  mythology  of  the  hea* 
thens  resemble  the  ancient  European  system  of  spiritual 
beings,  excluding  God  and  angels,  and  leaving  only 
fairies  and  sprights,  the  creed  of  the  these  philosophers 

^  Diooys.  Halic  lib.  vL  '  Bpist  lib.  vi« 
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may  justly  be  snid  to  exdiide  a  Deily,  and  to  leave 


ly  anjfels  and  iiiiri 
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TAniOUS  FORMS  OF  POLYTilEISn 
IIEIIO-WORSHIP. 


ALLEaoRV,  ^^1 

to  consider  llie 
trace  all  its  va- 


BuT  it  is  chiefly  our  present  bi 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgiir,   and 
rious  nppearances  in  the  principles  of  humaii  nature 
whence  they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument  the  existence  of 
visible  intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admi^ 
able  contrivance  of  natural  objects,  nud  must  suppose 
the  world  to  be  the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Beitij^, 
the  original  cause  of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  poly- 
theist,  so  far  from  admitting  that  idea,  deifies  every  part 
of  the  universe,  and  conceives  all  the  conspicuous  pro- 
ductions of  nature  to  be  tliemselves  so  many  real  divi- 
nities. The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  all  gods  accord- 
ing to  his  system  :  Fountains  are  inhabited  by  nymphs, 
and  trees  by  hamadryads :  Even  monkeys,  dogs,  cats, 
'-.  and  other  animals,  often  become  sacred  in  bis  eyes, 
and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration.  And  thus, 
however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  invisible, 
intelligent  power  in  nature,  their  propensity  is  equally 
strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible  ob- 
jects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with 
some  visible  object. 


4 
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The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  se- 
veral deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory^  both  physi- 
cal and  moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  poly- 
theism. The  God  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented 
as  furious,  cruel,  and  impetuous :  The  God  of  poetry 
as  elegant,  polite,  and  amiable :  The  God  of  mer- 
chandise, especially  in  early  times,  as  thievish  and  de- 
ceitful. The  allegories  supposed  in  Homer  and  other 
mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so  strained,  that 
men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them,  and  to 
consider  ihem  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.  But  that  al- 
legory reall  V  has  a  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is 
undeniable,  even  on  the  least  reflection.  Cupid  the 
son  of  Venus ;  the  Muses  the  daughters  of  memory ; 
Prometheus  the  wise  brother,  the  Epimethus  the 
foolish;  Hygieia,  or  the  goddess  of  health,  descended 
from  EscuLAPius,  or  the  god  of  physic  t  Who  sees  not, 
in  these,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  plain  traces 
of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
any  passion, .  event,  or  system  of  actions,  it  is  almost 
unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes  and 
adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  compa- 
rison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  tlie  mind  of 
man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition ; 
there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer 
hand,  or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  success. 
That  Fear  and  Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars,  is  just; 
but  why  by  Venus?  *  That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of 

'  Hesiod,  Tbcog.  I.  935^ 
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Vrnus,  is  regular ;  but  why  by  Mars  ? '  That  Site/f  is 
llie brother  oi Death,  is  suitable;  but  why  describe  htm 
as  enamoured  of  one  of  the  Ghaces?"  And  since  the 
ancient  mylliologists  fall  into  mistakes  so  gross  and  jial-*-* 
l»ablc,  we  have  no  reason  surely  to  expect  such  refineir 
and  long-spun  nllegories,  as  some  have  endeavoiu 
to  deduce  from  their  fictions. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appeal 
nnce  of  allegory,  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fio 
tions.     He  first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  tbd 
generating  power,  wliich  animates,  renews,  and  beaa< 
tifies  the  universe :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mytlio- 
logy  into  incoherences,  while  he  prays  to  that  nllegorl-' 
ca!  [wrsonagc  to  appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Murst'.l 
an  idea  not  drawn  from  allegory,  but  from  the  (topulae  1 
religion,  and  which  Lucretius,  as  at]  Epicurean,  coukt-ff 
not  consistently  admit  of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  Utile  superior  Uifl 
humiin  creatures,  thnt  where  men  nre  affected  with 
strong  sentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  for  any 
hero  or  public  benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  convert  him  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens> 
aAer  this  manner,  with  continual  recruits  from  among 
mankind.  Most  of  the  divinities  of  tlie  ancient  world 
are  supposed  to  have  once  been  men,  and  to  have  been 
beholden  for  their  apotheosis  to  the  admiration  and  af- 
fection of  the  people.  The  real  history  rf  their  ad- 
ventures, corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated  by  the 
marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  &ble ;  especi- 
ally in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poets,  allegorists, 
and  priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the  won- 
der and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  muIUtude. 

'  Hwod.  &  Flut  in  viu  Pclop.  "  Iliad,  »*.  867. 
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Painters  too,  and  sculptors^  came  in  for  their  share 
of  profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries;  and  furnishing  men 
with  sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom 
they  clothed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to 
the  public  devotion,  and  determined  its  object  It 
was  probably  for  want  of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barba- 
rous ages  that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  every 
brute,  unorganized  matter ;  and,  rather  than  be  without 
a  sensible  object  of  worship,  affixed  divinity  to  such  un- 
gainly forms.  Could  any  statuary  of  Syria,  in  early 
times,  have  formed  a  just  figure  of  Apollo,  the  conic 
stone,  Heliooabalus,  had  never  become  the  object  of 
such  profound  adoration,  and  been  received  as  a  re- 
presentation of  the  solar  deity.> 

Stipolo  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus, 
for  affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no 
divinity,  but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor/ 
What  degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  vulgar  in  other  nations,  when  Athe- 
nians and  Areopagites  could  entertain  such  gross  con- 
ceptions ? 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polytheism, 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  de- 
pendent on  ciqprice  and  accident.  As  the  causes,  which 
bestow  happiness  or  misery,  are  in  general  very  little 
known  and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endea- 
vours to  attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no 
better  expedient  than  to  represent  them  as  intelligent, 
voluntary  agents,  like  ourselves,  only  somewhat  supe- 

'  Harodlan,  lib.  ▼.  Jupiter  Ammon  is  represented  by  Curtius  as  a 
deity  of  the  lame  kiiid»  lib.  !▼.  cmp.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Persmuntians 
adored  also  ■hupylf'iw  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.  Amob.  lib.  vi.  So 
much  didtfaieir/olly  exceed  that  of  the  Egyptians ! 

y  Dion,  Uer;  lib.  il 
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rior  in  power  and  wisdom.  Ihe  limited  influence  of 
these  agents,  and  their  proximity  to  human  weakness, 
introduce  the  various  distribution  and  division  of  their 
authority,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  allegory.  The  same 
principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  superior  in  power, 
courage,  or  understanding,  and  produce  hero-worship ; 
together  with  fabulous  history  and  mythological  tradi- 
tion, in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  forms.  And  as 
an  invisible  spiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  too  re- 
fined for  vulgar  apprehension,  men  naturally  oflix  it  to 
some  sensible  represention ;  such  as  either  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues,  images, 
and  pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  forms  of  its 
divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  con- 
cur in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and 
even  the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which 
they  assign  to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  different.* 
The  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors, 
without  much  difficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every 
where;  and  said,  This  is  Mercury,  that  Venus;  this 
Mars,  that  Neptune;  by  whatever  title  the  strange 
gods  might  be  denominated.  The  goddess  Hertha  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to  be  no  other,  according 
to  Tacitus,  *  than  the  Mater  Tellus  of  the  Romans ;  and 
his  conjecture  was  evidently  just. 


*  See  Cxsax  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Gauls,  dc  Bcllo  GalHco,  lib.  vi. 

•  Dc  Moribus  Germ. 
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SECTION  VI. 


ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 


The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of 
nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and 
populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced 
by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  :  But  whoever  thinks 
that  it  has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of 
those  invincible  reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
founded,  would  show  himself  little  acquainted  with  the 
ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
curable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  super- 
stitions.    Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  ask  any  of 
the  vulgar  why  he  believes  in  an  Omnipotent  Creator  of 
the  world,  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final 
causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not 
hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemplate  the  supple- 
ness and  variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending 
all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  receive  from 
the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  inside  of 
his  hand,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which  render 
that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destined. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
them  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.   He  will  tell  you  > 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such-a-one ;  ' 
the  fall  and  bruise   of  such   another;  the  excessive 
drought  of  this  season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another. 
These  he  ascribes  to  the  immediate  operation  of  Pro- 
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vidence:  And  such  events  as,  with  good  reasonen, 
are  the  chief  difficulties  in  admitting  a  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, are  with  him  the  sole  arguments  for  it. 

Manv  tbeists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined, 
have  denied  a  parlicular  Providence,  and  have  assert- 
ed, that  the  Sovereign  mind,  or  first  principle  of  all 
things,  having  fixed  general  laws,  by  which  nature  n 
governeil,  gives  free  and  uninterrupted  course  to  theas- 
laws,  and  disturbs  not,  at  every  turn,  the  setded  order' 
of  events  by  particular  volitions.  From  the  beautiful 
connexion,  say  they,  and  rig^d  observance  of  establlsb- 
ed  rules,  we  draw  the  chief  argument  for  theism  ;  and 
from  the  same  principles  are  enabled  to  answer  tlie 
principal  objections  against  it.  But  so  little  is  this  un- 
derstood by  the  generality  of  mankind,  tliat  whererW 
they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  lo  natun^i 
causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interposition  of  a. 
deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  tlie  grossest  infi-' 
delity.  A  Utile  philosophi/,  tnvs  Lord  Bacon,  makrt 
men  Atheists  :  A  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  TeligioH. 
For  men,  being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  to 
lay  the  stress  on  a  wrong  place ;  when  that  fails  them," 
and  they  discover,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course 
of  nature  is  regular  and  uniform,  their  whole  fiiith  tot- 
ters, and  falls  to  ruin.  But  being  taught,  by  more  re- 
flection, that  this  very  regularity  and  uniformity  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  design  and  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
tliey  return  to  that  belief  which  ihey  had  deserted,  and 
they  are  now  aUe  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  and  more 
durable  foundation- 

ConvuUions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies,  miracles^ 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superin- 
tendent, impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  religion,  the  causes  of  events  seeming  tlien  the  most 
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unknown  and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  sup-* 
posed  to  be  the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have 
any  immediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that 
since  the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  su« 
perstitious  principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opi- 
nion by  any  process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain 
train  of  thinking,  more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  ca* 
pacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  dei* 
tics,  yet  there  is  some  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular 
manner,  they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  ado- 
ration. They  may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  distri-^ 
bution  of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their 
nation  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  particu- 
lar deity ;  or,  reducing  heavenly  objects  to  the  model 
of  things  below,  they  may  represent  one  god  as  the 
prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the  rest,  who,  though 
of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  an  authority  like 
that  which  an  earthly  sovereign  exercises  over  his  sub- 
jects and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  general 
sovereign  of  heaven,  his  -  votaries  will  endeavour,  by 
every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themselves,  with 
praise  and  flattery,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration 
which  will  be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In 
proportion  as  men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more 
urgent,  they  still  invent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and 
£ven  he  who  outdoes  his  predecessor  in  swelling  the 

VOL.  iv«  o  G 
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titles  of  his  divinity,  is  sure  to  be  outdone  by  his  sue- 
cessor  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epithets  of  praise- 
Thus  they  proceed,  till  at  last  they  arrive  at  infinity 
itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  progress :  And 
it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to  represent 
a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into-  inexplicable 
mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
can  be  founded.  While  they  confine  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
they  coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reason 
and  true  philosophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  that 
notion,  not  by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  fears  of 
the  most  vulgar  superstition. 

We  oflen  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
sometimes  amongst  civilized,  that  when  every  strain  of 
flattery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  princes, 
when  every  human  quality  has  been  applauded  to  the 
utmost,  their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  last  as 
real  divinities,  and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  ob- 
jects of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefore, 
IS  it,  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only 
the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in 
Kfe,  should  in  the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign 
maker  and  modifier  of  the  universe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every 
other  woi'ship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet 
if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate 
titular  divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that 
being  gradually  rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the 
adoration  due  to  their  supreme  deity.  The  Virgin 
Mary,  ere  checked  by  the  reformation,  had  proceeded 
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from  being  merely  a  good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attri- 
butes of  the  Almighty :  God  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand 
in  hand  in  all  the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Musco- 
vites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself 
into  a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa^  and  who,  from 
ambition,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became  the 
Oftimus  Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God 
of  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacobs  became  the  supreme 
Deity  or  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  ^ 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine, 
even  though  political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish 
church  from  condemning  it  The  Cordeliers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  firom  Boulainvilliers, '  an  Italian  Cot' 
delier  maintained,  that,  during  the  three  days  when 
Christ  was  interred,  the  hypostatic  union  was  dissolved, 
and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
adoration  during  that  period.  Without  the  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  foretell,  that  so  gross  and  impi- 
ous a  Uasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anatliematized  by 
the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  insults  on  the 
part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some  recompense 
for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate 
conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
religionbts,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

1 8  In  Edition  L  it  ttands  tfaos.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  sublime 
ideu  suggested  by  Moses  and  the  inspired  writers,  many  vulgar  Jews 
■cem  stiU  to  have  conceived  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  mere  topical  deity 
or  national  protector. 

*  Hiatoire  Abreg6e,  p.  499. 

GGS 
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Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Oceanus  find  TETifTS 
the  original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  tlit 
established  mjtliology  and  tradition  of  the  Creeks;     ' 
^'et,  in  other  passages,  he  could  not  forbear  coniplb-    I 
inenting  Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magni-    i 
ficent  appellation ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him 
the  father  of  gods  and  men.     He  forgets  that  every 
temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the  ancestors,  uncles, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  tins  Jupiter,  who  was  in  rea- 
lity nothing  but  an  upstart  parricide  and  usurper.     A 
like  contradiction  is  observable  in  Hesiod  ;  and  is  so 
much  the  less  excusable,  as  his  professed  intention  wai 
to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  {and  we  may  suspect  Miilio- 
metanism  of  this  inconsistence),  which  sometimes  paint*  , 
ed  the  Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  heaven  and  earth ;  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly 
to  a  level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  fa- 
cuUIes;  while  at  the  same  time  it  a^crJbe<l  to  him  suit- 
able infirmities,  passions,  and  partialities  of  the  moral 
kind :  that  religion,  after  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  those  contradictions  which  arise 
from  the  gross,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind, 
opposed  to  their  continual  propensity  towards  flattery 
and  exaggeration.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  prove  more 
strongly  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion,  than  to  find 
(and  happily  this  is  the  case  with  Christianity)  that  it  is 
free  from  a  contradiction  so  incident'  to  human  nature. 
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SECTION  VIL 


CONFIRMATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRINE^ 


It  appears  certain,  that,  though  the  original  notions 
of  the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being, 
and  consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health 
or  sickness,  plenty  or  want^  prosperity  or  adversity; 
yet  when  more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them, 
they  esteem  it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will 
you  say  that  your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  per- 
fections ;  may  be  overcome  by  a  greater  force ;  is  sub- 
ject to  human  passions,  pains,  and  infirmities ;  has  a 
beginning,  and  may  have  an  end  ?  This  they  dare  not 
affirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to  comply  with  the  higher 
encomiums,  they  endeavour,  by  an  affected  ravishment 
and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  him.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that  the  assent  of 
the  vulgar  is,  in  this  case,  merely  verbal,  and  that  they 
are  incapable  of  conceiving  those  sublime  qualities 
which  they  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deity.  Their 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  lan- 
guage, is  still  as  poor  and  frivolous  as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  say  the  Magians,  who  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himself  imme- 
diately  to  the  mind  and  understanding  alone,  but  has 
placed  the  sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe;  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  diffuses  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory 
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which  resides  in  the  higher  heavens.    If  you  would 
escape  the  displeasure  of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must 
be  careful  never  to  set  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground, 
nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw  any  water  upon  it,  even 
though  it  were  consuming  a  whole  city. '   Who  can  ex- 
press the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ?   say  the  Maho- 
metans*    Even  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if  compared  to 
him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.     How  much  more  must 
human  conception  fall  short  of  his  infinite  perfections  ? 
His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  happy ;  and 
to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best  method  is  to  cut 
off  from  them,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  about 
half  the  breadth  of  a  farthing.     Take  two  bits  of  cloth,* 
^By  the  Roman  Catholics^  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
a  half  square,  join  them  by  the  comers  with  two  strings 
or  pieces  of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this 
over  your  head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie 
ppon  your  breast,  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keep- 
ing them  next  your  skin  :   There  is  not  a  better  secret 
for  recommending  yourself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who 
exists  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

Tlie  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their 
steady  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  were  genuine 
theists  and  unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their 
deity,  to  be  the  only  true  god ;  and  asserted  the  wor- 
ship of  all  other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fic- 
tions and  chimeras.  But  were  their  religious  principles 
any  more  refined  on  account  of  these  magnificent  pre^ 
tensions  ?  Every  fifth  year  they  sacrificed  a  human 
victim,  whom  they  sent  as  a  messenger  to  their  deity, 
jn  order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  necessities. 


•»  Hyde  dc  Relig.  vetenim  rcrsanim.  •  Culled  ibp  Scapulairc 
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And  when  it  thundered,  they  were  so  provoked  tlint, 
in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
him,  and  declined  not  the  combat  as  unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  the- 
ism of  the  immortal  Getes. ' 


SECTION  VIIL 


FLUX  AND  REFLUX  OF  POLYTHEISM  AND  THEISM. 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have 
a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that 
men  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to 
theism,  and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry. 
The  vulgar,  that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  except- 
ed, being  ignorant  and  uninstructed,  never  elevate 
their  contemplation  to  the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by 
their  disquisitions  into  the  secret  structure  of  vegetable 
or  animal  bodies,  so  far  as  to  discover  a  Supreme 
Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which  bestowed  order 
on  every  part  of  nature.  They  consider  these  admir- 
able works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view ;  and 
finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention, 
the  untfiown  causes  which  govern  all  these  natural 
events,  and  distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill, 
by  their  powerful  but  silent  operation.     The  unknown 

'  LU).  iv. 
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causes  are  still  appealed  to  on  every  emergency ;  and 
in  this  general  appearance  or  confused  image,  are  the 
perpetual  objects  of  human  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and 
apprehensions.  By  degrees,  the  active  imagination  of 
men,  uneasy  in  this  abstract  conception  of  objects, 
about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to  ren- 
der them  more  particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in  shapes 
more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension.  It  repre- 
sents them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  beings  like  man- 
kind; actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexible  by 
gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Hence 
the  origin  of  religion ;  And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry 
or  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  which 
begets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  al- 
lows not  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple 
conception  of  them ;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings ; 
masters  of  human  fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  and  the 
course  of  nature.      Men's   exaggerated  praises   and 
compliments  still  swell  their  idea  upon  them  ;  and  ele- 
vating their  deities  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  perfection, 
at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity  and  infinity,  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality.     Such  refined  ideas  being  some- 
what disproportioned  to  vulgar  comprehension,  remain 
not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
nate agents,   which    interpose   between   mankind  and 
their  supreme  deity.     These  demigods,  or  middle  be- 
ings, partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more 
familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion, 
and  gradually  recall  that  idolatry  which  had  been  for- 
merly banished  by  the  ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics 
of  timorous  and  indigent  mortals.     But  as  these  idola- 
trous religions  full  cwcry  day  into  grosser  and  more  vul- 
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gar  conceptions,  they  at  last  destroy  themselves,  and, 
by  the  vile  representations  which  they  form  of  their 
deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards  theism.  But 
so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  revolution  of 
human  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolatry,  that  the 
utmost  precaution  is  not  able  effectually  to  prevent  it. 
And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not 
allowing  the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to 
be  taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infir- 
mity of  mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.  The 
feeble  apprehensions  of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
conceiving  their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intel* 
ligence ;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from 
imputing  to  him  the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  im« 
perfection.  They  fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sen- 
timents. The  same  infirmity  still  drags  them  down- 
wards, from  an  omnipotent  and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  li- 
mited and  corporal  one,  and  from  a  corporal  and  limited 
deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  representation.  The  same 
endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes  them  upwards,  from 
the  statue  or  material  image  to  the  invisible  power,  and 
firom  the  invisible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Deity, 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 
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SECTION  IX, 


COMPARISON  OF  THESE  RELIGIONS  WITH  REGARD 
TO  PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERATION. 


Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worship,  being  founded 
entirely  in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  in- 
convenience, that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however 
barbarous  or  corrupted,  may  be  authorized  by  it;  and 
full  scope  is  given  for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity, 
till  morals  and  humanity  be  expelled  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  idolatry  is  at- 
tended with  this  evident  advantage,  that,  by  limiting 
the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it  naturally  ad- 
mits the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a  share  of 
divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well  as 
rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other.  *      Theism   is   opposite  both  in  its   advantages 


■  Vcrrius  Flaccus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2.  afHrmedy  tJiat  it 
was  usual  for  tlie  Romans,  before  they  laid  siege  to  any  town,  to  invocate 
tlic  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by  promising  him  greater  honours  than 
those  he  at  present  enjoyed,  bribe  him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  vota- 
ries. Tlui  name  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Home  was  for  this  reason  kept  a 
most  religious  mystery ;  lest  the  enemies  of  tlie  republic  sliould  be  able, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  service.  For,  without  the 
name,  they  thought  nothing  of  that  kind  could  be  practised.  Pliny  says, 
tliat  the  common  form  of  invocation  was  preserved  to  his  time  in  the  ri- 
tual of  the  pontiflTs.  And  Macrot)ius  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  from 
ibtt  secret  things  of  Sammouicus  Serenas. 
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and  disadvantnges.  As  that  system  supposes  one  sole 
deity,  the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should, 
if  justly  prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  un- 
reasonable, or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set 
before  men  the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the 
most  commanding  motives  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
These  mighty  advantages  nre  not  indeed  overbalanced 
(for  that  is  not  possible),  but  somewhat  diminished  by 
inconveniences  which  arise  from  the  vices  and  preju- 
dices of  mankind.  While  one  sole  object  of  devotion 
is  acknowledged,  the  worship  of  other  deities  is  re- 
garded as  absurd  and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of  ob- 
ject seems  naturally  to  require  the  unity  of  faith  and 
ceremonies,  and  furnishes  designing  men  with  a  pre- 
tence for  representing  their  adversaries  as  profane,  and 
the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance.  For 
as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith  and  worship 
are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  as  no  one  can 
conceive  that  the  jame  being  should  be  pleased  with 
different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  several 
sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 

The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  the 
least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travel- 
lers. When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites 
or  worship  was  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those 
which  are  legally  established  in  each  city,  replied  the 
oracle.^  Even  priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems, 
allow  salvation  to  those  of  a  different  communion.  The 
Romans  commonly  adopted  the  gods  of  the  conquered 


*  Xcnoph.  Memor.  lib.  ii 
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people ;  and  nerer  disputed  the  attributes  of  those  lo» 
cal  and  national  deities,  in  whose  territories  they  resided. 
The  religious  wars  and  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian 
idolators  are  indeed  an  exception  to  this  role;  but  are 
accounted  for  by  ancient  authors  from  reasons  singular 
and  remarkable.  Different  species  of  animals  were  the 
deities  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians;  and 
the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  ei^ged  their  Tota^ 
ries  in  the  same  contention.  The  worshipper!  of  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorers  of  cats 
or  wolves.'  But  where  that  reason  Uxk  not  {dace,  the 
Egyptian  superstition  was  not  so  incompatible  as  is 
oommcmly  imagined ;  since  we  learn  from  Herodotns,' 
that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by  ^"*rrff  to- 
wards rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
contrary  principle  of  polytheists.  The  imphcable  nap- 
tow  spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism 
set  out  with  still  more  bloody  principles;  and  even  to 
this  day,  deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire  and  fog- 
got,  to  all  other  sects.  And  if,  among  Christians,  tlie 
English  and  Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  of 
toleration,  this  singularity  has  proceeded  from  the 
steady  resolution  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  opposition 
to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  bigots. 

Tlie  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Magians.  *  Nothing  could  more 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquest,  than  the 
furious  zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and 
images  of  the  Greeks.     And  after  the  overthrow  of 


>  PlutARli.  dc  IsicL  &  OMridc.  *  Lib.  ii.  sub  fine 

«  Hyde  dc  Rdig,  vet  PefBtfusu 
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that  empire,  we  find  Alexander,  as  a  pol ytheist,  imme- 
diately re-establishing  the  worship  of  the  Babylonians, 
which  their  former  princes,  as  monotheists,  had  care- 
fully abolished.  "  Even  the  blind  and  devoted  attach- 
ment of  that  conqueror  to  the  Greek  superstition  hin- 
dered not  but  he  himself  sacrificed  according  to  the 
Babylonbh  rites  and  ceremonies.  ' 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fierceness 
and  antipathy  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  re- 
ligion, is  scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a 
distance.  Augustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of 
his  grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince, 
passing  by  Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to  sacrifice  accord- 
ilig  to  the  Jewish  law.  But  for  what  reason  did  Au- 
gustus so  much  approve  of  this  conduct?  Only  be- 
cause that  religion  was  by  the  Pagans  esteemed  igno- 
ble and  barbarous.  ** 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido- 
latry and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  society 
than  this  corruption  of  theism,  ^  when  carried  to  the 
utmost  height.  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, Mexicans,  and  many  barbarous  nations,  **  scarce- 
ly exceed  the  inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome 


""  AiiUn.  de  Exped.  lib.  lii.    Id.  lib.  vil  '  Id.  ibid. 

*  Sueton.  in  Tita  Aug.  c  03i  '  Corruptio  optimi  j)essima, 

^  Moit  natums  bare  fallen  into  tbis  guilt  of  human  sacrifices ;  though, 
pcriiap%  that  impioui  superstition  has  never  prevailed  very  much  in  any 
chriliaed  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Carthaginians.  For  the  Tyriana 
soon  abolished  it.  A  sacrifice  is  conceived  as  a  present;  and  any  pre- 
sent is  delivered  to  their  deity  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless 
to  men ;  by  burning  what  is  solid,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing 
the  animate.  For  want  of  a  better  way  of  doing  him  service,  we  do  our- 
selves  an  injury ;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express,  at  least,  the  hearti- 
ness of  our  good  will  and  adoration.  Thus  our  mercenary  devotion  de- 
ceives ourselves,  and  imagines  it  deceives  the  deity. 
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and  Madrid.  For  besides  that  the  efiiision  of  blood 
may  not  be  so  great  in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter; 
besides  this,  I  say,  the  human  victims,  being  chosen  by 
lot,  or  by  some  exterior  signs,  affect  not,  in  so  con- 
siderable a  degree,  the  rest  of  the  society.  Whereas 
virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty,  are  the  qualities 
which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of  inquisitors, 
and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the  most 
shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernici- 
ous than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  a  pestilence,  fa- 
mine, or  any  undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  who- 
ever murdered  the  present  priest  was  legally  entitled 
to  be  installed  his  successor. '  A  very  singular  insti- 
tution I  For,  however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  com- 
mon superstitions  often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usuaUy 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  order. 


SECTION  X. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASEMENT. 


From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm 
the  vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best 
things  gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior 


'  Strabo,  lib.  v.     Sucton.  in  vito  Cal, 
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to  mankind,  this,  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt 
when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the 
human  mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement, 
and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification, 
penance,  humility,  and  passive  suffering,  as  the  only 
qualides  which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the 
gods  are  oonceiyed  to  be  only  a  little  superior  to  man- 
kind, and  to  have  been,  many  of  them,  advanced  from 
that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  our  ease  in  our  ad- 
dresses to  them,  and  may  even,  without  profaneness, 
aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation  of  them. 
Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love 
of  liberty,  and  all  tlie  virtues  which  aggrandize  a 
people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the 
saints  in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism. 
The  place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romu- 
lus, is  now  supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony, 
and  Benedict.  Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters, 
the  subduing  of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  coun- 
try; whippings  and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility, 
abject  submission  and  slavish  disobedience,  are  become 
the  means  of  obtaining  celestial  honours  among  man- 
kind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his 
warlike  expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled.' 
Brasidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  fall- 
ing in  battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  bad  em- 
braced.^ And,  in  general,  all  founders  of  states  and 
colonies  among  the  Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior 


'  Arrion  passim,  '  Thucyd.  lib.  r. 
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Tto  ^K  me  to  ifae  obsemiMa  af  IbdwN^f 
Am  Ike  JuKUMwrf  tW  Oman  R)igiai%  BMSMm 
Ae  CMfafc  (far  he  Imew  eo  otW^wtedi  nniwnei 
m^  p'mm  ooB!^  nd  irfiiim^  b«i  sofadaai  ike 
^ifkafiMBUiid,  aad  had  fitted  ihaa  far  liwoj  aad 
I  vbidi  wcnU  catanlT  he 

haaMn  soaetj  whkli  cnotrol  ibe  gauiu  and  chancter 
of  a  religion. 

Braadas  seized  s  mottscv  aoil  being  Int  bj  ic,  let  it 
go,  Ttgre  U  mdkimg  to  emmtemftible,  ued  be,  bmi  nlal 
wtnf  be  laftj  if  it  km  bmt  amrage  l»  dejead  tUH/f  Be^ 
|g*^«M>  pfirr'*T  aod  hnmbly  allowed  ibe  Bess  aad 
odier  odkios  vcmun  (o  prvr  upon  htm.  f  FV  sioZ/  Asar 
Amva,  aaid  be,  to  mcard  ut  far  tmr  mffrrirngt :  Bmt 
Iktae  poor  treatrntt  km*  nolking  tef  ikt  ntjot/memt  ^^B 
tfr  pmmt  lifir.*  Sach  diBcrence  is  there  betwren  Um  ^9 
b  of  a  GrecJt  hero  aixl  a  C^lIkiIh:  saiat ! 


SECTION  XI. 


WITH  BECARD  TO  REASON  OB  ABSCKDtTT. 


Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  pDqx>se^ 
and  a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
begets  the  worst.     If  we  examine,  without  prejudice^ 

■  Duconi,  bb.  vi.     '  PluL  Apoph.     '  Bajlr,  Article  BiLuaMiMC 
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the  ancient  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the 
poets,  we  shall  not  discorer  in  it  any  such  monstrous 
absurdity  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  same 
powers  or  {principles,  whatever  they  were,  which  formed 
this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a 
species  of*  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  refined  sub- 
stance and  greater  authority  than  the  rest  ?  That  these 
creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate, 
▼oluptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  nor  is  any  circum- 
stance more  apt,  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such 
vices,  than  the  license  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in 
short,  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that, 
in  the  vast  variety  of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in 
this  universe,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  some* 
where  or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet 
is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  or  autho- 
rity. The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen 
priests  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and 
transmitted  also  such  a  number  of  contradictory  reports, 
supported  all  of  them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  preference  amongst 
them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the 
polemical  writings^  of  Pagan  priests :  And  their  whole 
theology  must  consist  more  of  traditional  stories  and 
superstitious  practices  than  of  philosophical  argument 
and  controversy. 

But  where  theism  fprms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  conformable  to 
sound  reason,  that  philosophy  is  apt  to  incorporate  it- 
self with  such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other 
dogmas  of  that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book, 
such  as  the  Alcoran,  or  be  determined  by  any  visible 

VOL.  IV.  H  H 
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wa&ontyf  like  that  of  the  Roman  ponti£^  tpecidadfe 
reaaonert  naturally  cany  on  Aeir  asaent,  and  endmioe 
a  theory^  which  has  been  inttiUed  into  them  by  thdr 
earliest  education^and  whieh  alao  poaaeaaea  some  degree 
of  oonsistence  and  unifi>rmity.  But  as  these  iqspear- 
anoes  are  sure,  all  of  them,  to  prore  deeeitfiilt  philoao* 
pby  will  soon  find  herself  very  unequally  jfoked  with 
her  new  associate ;  andinstead  (tf  regulating  each  fvin- 
ciple,  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at  emrj  tarn 
perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sup^stitioB.  For 
besides  the  upavoidable  incohereneesy  which  most  be- 
reconciled  and  adjusted,  one  may  safely  affim,  tbat  aM 
popular  theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind 
of  appetite  for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that 
theology  -went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  senses 
her  doctrines  would  appear  too  easy  and  familiar. 
Amaiemoit  must  of  necessity  be  raised :  Mysteiy  af- 
fected: Darkness  and  obscurity  sought  after:  And  a 
foundation  of  merit  aflTorded  to  the  devout  votaries, 
who  desire  an  opportunity  of  subduing  their  rebel- 
lious reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most  unintelligble 
sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  suiRciently  confirms  these  re- 
flections. When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  peo- 
ple always  pretend  with  certainty  to  foretel  the  issue. 
Whichever  opinion,  say  they,  is  most  contrary  to  plain 
sense,  is  sure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  general  inter- 
est of  the  system  requires  not  that  decision.  Though 
the  reproach  of  heresy  may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied 
about  among  the  disputants,  it  always  rests  at  last  on 
the  side  of  reason.  Any  one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has 
but  learning  enough  of  this  kind  to  know  the  definition 
of  Arian,  Pelagian,  Erastian,  Socinian,  Sabel- 

LIAN,     EUTYCHIAN,     NeSTORIAN,    MoMOTHELlTE,    &C 
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not  to  mention  Protestant,  whose  fate  is  yet  uncer- 
tain, will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absurd  in  the  end, 
merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophical  in 
the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible  Jbr  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  parti  that  two  and  three  mdkejive^  is  pretending  to 
stop  the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  pro- 
fane reason  against  sacred  mystery  ?  No  punishment 
is  great  enough  for  your  impiety.  And  the  same  fires 
which  were  kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  the 
destruction  of  philosophers. 


SECTION  XII. 


WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  CONVICTION, 


We  meet  every  day  with  people  so  sceptical  with 
regard  to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  ever  to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those 
of  Greek  aftd  Egyptian  paganism ;  and  at  the  same  time 
so  dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think 
the  same  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  com* 
munion.  Cambyses  entertained  like  prejudices;  and 
very  impiously  ridiculed,  and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  pro* 
fane  senses  nothing  but  a  large  spotted  bull.  But  Hero* 
dotus  judiciously  ascribes  this  sally  of  passion  to  a  real 

H  H2 
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madness  or  disoi*der  of  the  brain:  Otherwise,  says 
the  historian,  he  never  woald  have  openly  affironted 
any  established  worship :  For  on  that  head,  continues 
he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with  their  own, 
and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation^ 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
very  learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but 
that  of  the  Church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christian  churches :  Yet 
Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  declares,  that  of 
all  religions,  the  most  absurd  and  nonsensical  is  that, 
whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  ih  all  paga- 
nism which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as 
this  of  the  real  presence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it 
eludes  the  force  of  all  argument.  There  are  even  some 
pleasant  stories  of  that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat 
profane,  are  commonly  told  by  the  Catholics  them- 
selves. One  day  a  priest,  it  is  said,  gave  inadvertently, 
instead  of  the  sacrament,  a  counter,  which  had  by  ac- 
cident fallen  among  the  holy  wafers.  The  communi- 
cant waited  patiently  for  some  time,  expecting  that  it 
would  dissolve  on  his  tongue  :  But  finding  that  it  still 
remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  voish^  cried  lie  to  the 
priest,  you  have  not  committed  some  mistake  :  I  wish  you 
have  not  given  vie  God  the  Father :  He  is  so  hard  and 
tough  there  is  no  swallowing  him, 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  ser- 
vice, having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wounds,  brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk  whom 
he  had  taken  prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  (who  are  altogether  as  positive  as  the  der- 
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vises  of  Constantinople),  thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor 
Turk  should  be  damned  for  want  of  instruction,  soli- 
cited Mustapha  very  hard  to  turn  Christian,  and  pro- 
mised him,  for  his  encouragement,  plenty  of  good  wine 
in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next«  These  allure- 
ments were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and  therefore, 
having  been  weH  instructed  and  catechised,  he  at  last 
agreed  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and 
solid,  still  continued  his  instructions,  and  began  the 
next  day  with  the  usual  question.  Ham  many  gods  are 
there  ?  None  at  all  /  replies  Benedict,  for  that  was  his 
new  name.  Ham!  none  at  all!  cries  the  priest.  To 
be  sure,  said  the  honest  proselyte.  You  have  told  me 
all  along  that  there  is  but  one  God :  And  yesterday  I  ate 
him. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we 
never  wonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will 
probably  become  difficult  to  persuade  some  nations, 
that  any  human,  two-legged  creature  could  ever  embrace 
such  principles.  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but 
these  nations  themselves  shall  have  something  full  as 
absurd  in  their  own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a 
most  implicit  and  most  religious  assent 

I  lodged  onc^  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotel  with  an  am-» 
bassador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  passed  some  years 
at  London,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day 
I  observed  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself 
under  the  porch,  with  surveying  the  splendid  equip- 
ages that  drove  along;  when  there  chanced  to  pass  that 
way  some  Capuein  friars,  who  had  never  seen  a  Turk, 
as  he^  on  his  part,  though  accustomod  to  the  Europeai^ 
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dreoes,  had  never  seen  the  grotesque  figure  t^  »  Cn- 
MKtM .-  And  there  b  no  expresang  Uie  mtitBal  sdmirK- 
tjon  wiih  which  they  inspired  each  other.  Had  the 
chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a  di^Hite  whh 
tbeae  Franoscsn^  their  reciprocal  surprise  bad  been  t£ 
the  same  nature.  Thns  all  mankind  stand  starii^  at 
ooe  another ;  ai>d  there  is  no  beating  it  into  their  heads, 
that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  jost  as  good  or  as 
bod  a  Eashion  as  the  cowl  of  the  European. — He  U  a  I 
very  kanest  man,  said  the  prince  of  Sallec,  spealung  of 
de  Ruyter,  it  it  a  pity  he  vfre  a  Christian. 

How  can  you  worship  ledcs  and  onioas  ?  we  shall    j 
suppose  a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.     If  we 
worship  them,  replies   the  latter,  at  least  we  do  not    | 
at  the  same  time  eat  them.    But  what  strange  objects  of    i 
adoration  arc  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doo-    | 
Ux.     They  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten    j 
bones  of  martyrs,  answers  h  is  no  less  learned  antagonist. 
Are  yoQ  not  mad,  insists  the  Catholic,  to  ent  <Hie  ao* 
other's  throat  about  the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a 
encumber  ?  Yes,  says  Ae  Pagan ;  I  allow  it,  if  yon  will 
confess,  that  those  are  still  madder  who  fight  about  the 
prefereni^  among  volumes  of  sophistry,  ten  thousand 
of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to  one  cabbage  or  oh 
Ounber.* 

*  It  it  Mnngc  tlut  the  Egyptian  rdigitn,  thmgh  *a  abnud,  ihould  jct 
baTC  bome  m>  gnu  m  rescmblUKC  to  the  Jetub,  tint  udcnt  wrilBi, 
•foi  at  At  gnsletl  geniiu,  nre  not  able  to  obserre  ui;  diSemiec  Iw- 
twacn  tbent.  For  it  u  raaaktiie  thu  both  Tadtus  aad  SoMooin^ 
wbta  0>ej  nwDtioii  thU  decree  of  the  unate  under  Tlberitti,  by  wbidl 
tbe  Egyptian  and  Jewith  prowlytn  were  buiiibed  fltm  Rone,  expcWBly 
treat  ihcK  religion*  as  tiie  lame :  and  it  appcan,  that  ercn  tba  deem 
itielf  wai  founded  on  that  luppostion.  '  Actum  et  dc  ncrii  Eg7ptu^ 
Jiidaiiitque  pellcmdii;  ftcttuuqnt  patnim  canailtum,  ul  quanur  jnilli* 
libtniw  sncrii  m  »per*titi«M  iaftati  quk  idooaa  Ma%  in  jiwhImb 
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Every  bystander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfortunately 
the  bystanders  are  few),  that  if  nothing  were  requisite 
to  establish  any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  ab- 
surdities of  other  systems,  every  votary- of  every  super- 
stition could  ^ve  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and 
bigotted  attachment  to  the  principles  in  which  he  has 
been  educated*  But  without  so  extensive  a  knowledge 
on  which  to  ground  this  assurance  (and  perhaps  better 
without  it),  there  is  not  wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  re- 
ligious zeal  and  faith  among  mankind.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  *  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to  this  purpose,  of 
which  he  was  himself  an  eyewitness.  While  Egypt 
lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  a  le- 
gionary soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty  of  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  people 
rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury ;  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  The  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,*  would  not  then 
have  been  so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national 
deities.  They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time, 
voted  Augustus  a  place  in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and 
would  have  dethroned  every  god  in  heaven  for  his  sake, 
had  he  seemed  to  desire  it.  Presens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus^  says  Horace.  That  is  a  very  important 
point :    And  in  other  nations  and  other  ages,  the  same 


Saidiniam  Teherentur,  co&onidu  iUic  latrodQiis;  et  si  ob  gravitatem 
cceU  interisscnt,  trfZe  tfaimittiii  .*  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nisi  certain  ante 
diem  profiuuM  ritiis  ezidiieot.'  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii  c  8&  <  Externas 
Cfleremoniaa,  Egyptioi,  Judaicoa^e  ritua  oompescuit ;  coactas  qui  iuperr 
ttUiont  ea  tencbantur,  rtUgioBaa  Testes  cum  instrumento  omni  comburerei' 
&C.  Sueton.  Tiber,  c  36,  These  vise  heathens,  observing  something 
in  the  general  air,  and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  to  be  the 
same,  esteemed  the  difierences  of  their  dogmas  too  frivolous  to  deseryo 
any  attention. 

•  Lib.  i. 
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circumstaiice   bus  not  betn  deemed  allogelher  iodi^^ 
fewDl.* 

NotwitlisWnding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy  religion, 
says  Tully,'  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  than  ssf 
crilege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  tliat  an  Egypliaa 
violated  the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ? 
Tliere  is  no  torture  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo* 
Bays  the  same  author  in  another  place,'  rather  than  ii 
jure  on  ibis,  an  aspic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus 
it  is  strictly  true  what  Dryden  observes, 

<  Of  wluUo'ei  deteent  thfir  Godliml  be. 
Stock,  sbine,  «  other  homely  pnligrw. 
In  Mi  drfence  his  servants  ue  u  bold, 
Ai  if  he  had  txKm  bmn  ufbeaWn  gold.  ' 


i 


Nay,  tlie  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  dirinitj^H 
js  composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  Ukely  to  excite  ^1 
in  the  breast  of  his  deluded  votaries.  Tlvy  exult  m 
their  shame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  brav- 
jng,  for  bis  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his 
enemies.  Ten  thousand  crusaders  enlists  themselves 
under  the  holy  banners ;  and  even  openly  triumph  in 
those  parts  of  their  religioiv  which  their  adversaries  re- 
gard as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  sys- 
tem of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind 

■■  When  Louii  XIV.  took  on  himwlf  the  pnNKtion  of  dw  Jnuiti* 
College  of  CtaTcnrant,  th«  aodctj  ordered  the  king's  arm  to  t*  pot  sp 
tncr  the  gau,  and  took  dowD  tbe  ctdb,  in  order  to  make  waj  Ibr  b ; 
which  gave  occaiion  to  the  fcdloinDg  epigram ; 

Siutulit  hinc  Csum,  powiilque  imigiiia  Begii : 

""pi*  gens,  alium  ncKit  habere  Deum. 

'  D«  H«.  Deor.  L  i.  <  Tbk.  ftiHwU  liU  ». 
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are  entirely  free  from  difficulties.  It  is  evident,  from 
their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple  of  cats,  in 
fifty  years,  would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that 
religious  veneration  was  still  paid  them,  it  would,  in 
twenty  more,  not  only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  find 
a  god  than  a  man,  which  Petronius  says  was  the  case 
in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely 
starve  the  men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor 
votaries  remaining.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this 
wise  nation,  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  pru- 
dence and  sound  policy,  foreseeing  such  dangerous 
consequences,  reserved  all  their  worship  for  the  fidl- 
grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  suckling  gods,  without  any  scruple 
or  remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  te« 
nets  of  religion,  in  order  to  serve*  temporal  interests, 
is  not,  by  any  meansy  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of 
these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  re- 
ligion, pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  proba- 
bilities and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and 
moderation  I  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augustin, 
insults  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve, 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance.* 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint, 
absurdly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  so 
fidse,  that  even  the  credulity  of  children,  be  says,  could 
not  engage  them  to  believe  it*' 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  so  common,  to  find 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal 
often  rises  in  proportion  to  the  error.     Moverunty  says 

•  De  dvitate  Dei,  1.  uL  c.  17. 

t  PaudU  Rutilii  Niimitiaiu  iter,  lib.  U  1.  386, 
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^artiw,  etea  taapestattt  Judixi  btOtau  quod  vetabtmiio'  1 
tmtiiilare  genitalia.^  I 

If  ever  ihere  was  a  nation  or  a  lime  in  which  tfae   j 
patilk  religion  lost  all  aathority  over   mankind,    ««  J 
might  expect  that  infidelity  in  Rwne,  duric^  the  Ch  fl 
cen>ninn  age,  would  openly  have  erected  its  throne^  I 
and  that  Cicero  himself,  in  every  speech  and  iictJoiii    ] 
vould  have  been  its  most  declared  abettor.     But  it  ap^    I 
pears,  that,  whatever  scepiicol  liberties  that  great  man 
might  take  in  his  writings  or  in  philosophtad  conver- 
satkm,  he  yet  avoided,  in  the  common  coodoct  of  Ufi^ 
tbe  imputation  of  detsm  and  profsneness.     Even  in  hU 
own  biniiy,  and  to  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  fae  highly 
busted,  he  was  willing  to  appear  a  devout  religionist ; 
and  there  remains  a  letter,  addressed  to  her,  in  which 
he  seriously  desires  her  to  ofier  sacrifice  to  Apollo  and   . 
il^sculapius,  in  gratitude  for  tbe  recovery  of  his  health.^  j 
Pompey's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  Id  all  \ 
his  conduct  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  re- 
gard to  auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies. '    Augustas 
was  tainted  with  superstition  of  every  kind.     As  it  is 
reported  of  Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flow-> 
ed  with  ease  and  abundance  in  the  ^ring,  so  AngnB> 
tus  observed,  that  his  own  genius  for  dreaming  never 
was  so  perfect  during  that  season,  nor  was  so  much  to 
be  relied  on,  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year.     Hiat 
great  and   able  emperor  was  also  extremely  nnea^ 
when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes,  and  put  the 
right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  fooL  ^     In  short,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  superstH 


'  In  vita  AdnanL 
b.  xiT.  tpiit.  7.  >  Geao  ^  Vina,  blk  c. 

'  anciDn.  Aug.  c^.  80^  91,  ffi.    fSn.  ta>.  ii.  c^  7. 
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tion  of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state  as 
those  of  the  modem  religion  are  at  present.  Its  influ- 
ence was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.  As 
many  people  gave  their  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent 
was  not  seemingly  so  strong,  precise,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogma* 
tical,  imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction 
of  the  religionists,  in  aU  ages,  is  more  affected  than 
real,  and  scarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to 
that  solid  belief  and  persuasion  which  governs  us  in 
the  common  affidrs  of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even 
to  their  own  hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertain 
on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith, 
and  disguise  to  themselves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the 
strongest  asseverations  and  most  positive  bigotry.  But 
nature  is  too  hard  for  all  their  endeavours,  and  suffers 
not  the  obscure,  glimmering  light,  afforded  in  those 
shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  strong  impressions  made 
by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  The  usual  course 
of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words,  and  shows  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  some  unaccountable 
operation  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  conviction, 
but  approaching  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  man  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so 
many  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing 
on  it  the  chisel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impres- 
sion, how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  ia 
ancient  times,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  function 
were  so  much  fewer  in  comparison  !  No  wonder  that 
the  appearances  were  then  very  inconsistent,  and  that 
men^  on  some  occasions^  might  seem  determined  infi- 
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cleU,  ami   enemies  to  the  eatablUbcd  religion,  whboDt 
being  so  in  realiiy,  or  at  least,  withoiil  knowing  their 

own  tninds  in  tliAt  particuUr. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
much  looser  titan  the  modern,  is,  that  the  fomier  were 
traditional,  and  the  latter  arc  itriptural ;  and  the  tra- 
ditiun  in  the  former  was  complex,  contradictory,  and, 
cm  many  occAsions,  doubtful ;  so  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  to  any  standard  and  canon,  or  afiord 
any  dclerminalc  articles  of  faith.  The  stories  of  Uie 
gods  were  numberless,  like  the  popish  legends ;  and 
though  every  one,  almost,  believed  a  part  of  these  sto- 
ries, yet  no  one  could  beheve  or  know  the  whole : 
While,  at  the  same  time,  all  must  have  acknowledgeil 
that  no  one  part  stood  on  a  better  foundation  titan  ilie 
rest.  The  traditions  of  dilTerent  cities  and  nations  wer\: 
also,  on  many  occasions,  directly  opposite;  and  no  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  for  preferring  one  to  the  oilier. 
And  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  stories  with  re- 
gard to  which  tradition  was  nowise  positive,  the  grada- 
tion was  insensible,  from  the  most  fundamental  articlm 
of  fhith,  to  those  loose  and  precarious  fictions.  The 
Pagan  religion,  therefore,  seemed  to  vanish  like  a  clood, 
whenever  one  approached  to  it,  and  examined  it  piece- 
meal. It  could  never  be  ascertained  by  any  fixed  dogf- 
mas  and  jirinciples.  And  though  this  did  not  convert 
the  generality  of  mankind  from  so  absurd  a  faith,  for 
when  will  the  people  be  reasonable  ?  yet  it  made  them 
falter  and  hesitate  more  in  maintaining  their  princi- 
ples, and  was  even  apt  to  produce,  in  certain  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  some  practices  and  opinions  which  had 
the  appearance  of  determined  infidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  fables  of  the  Pagan 
religion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  cosy,  and  familiar; 
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without  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  or  any  object  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  for- 
bear smiling,  ivhen  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and 
Pan  ?  In  this  respect,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion ; 
if  it  bad  not  rather  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds 
of  poetry.  We  find  that  has  been  adopted  by  modern 
bards;  nor  have  these  talked  with  greater  freedom 
and  irreverence  of  the  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as 
fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  of  the  real  objects  of 
their  devotion. 

The  infierence  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a 
system  of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  posi- 
tively rejected  by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that 
opposite  principles,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, were  generally  established  by  argument  and  rea- 
soning. I  know  not  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be 
more  probable.  The  less  importunate  and  assuming 
any  species  of  superstition  appears,  the  less  will  it  pro- 
voke men's  spleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into 
inquiries  concerning  its  foundation  and  origin.  This 
in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  reli- 
gious faith  over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and  un- 
certain^ subject  to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  present  incidents  which  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  an- 
cient will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  supersti- 
tion alternately  throughout  a  whole  discourse  :*  A  mo- 

1  Witness  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus :  <  Praeter  multipliccs 
rerum  humananim  casus,  coelo  terraque  prodigia,  ct  fulminum  monitus, 
ct  fikturorum  praraagia,  lieta,  tristia.  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  cnim 
unquam  atrOcioribus  populi  Romani  cladibus,  magisque  justi»  judiciis 
•pprobatom  caC|  non  esae  curs  DUs  securitatem  nostranii  esse  uitionem.* 
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ilcrn  often  ihinks  in  the  same  way,  Jiougli  be  may  b« 
more  guarded  in  his  expression. 

Lucian  tells  lis  expressly,"  that  whoever  beliexed  uot 
the  most  ridiculous  fables  of  Paganism  was  deemed  \>y 
llie  people  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose, 
indeed,  would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the 
whole  force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national 
religion,  had  not  thai  religion  been  generally  believed 
by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries? 

Livy"  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would 
at  present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age;  but  then 
he  condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine, 
that  a  national  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  in- 
genious a  man,  would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality 
of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even 
impious  epithets  on  their  sage;  that  he  alone  was  rich, 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They 
fort^ot  to  add,  that  he  was  not  superior  in  pmdence 
and  understanding  to  an  old  woman.  For  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  pitiful  than  the  sentiments  which 
that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to  religious  matters; 
while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  commoD  augurs, 
that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  leh,  it  is  s  good 
omen ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  Doise  from 
the  same  quarter.  Paneetius  was  the  only  Stoic  amon^ 
the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 

His4.  lib.  i.  Auguatua's  quaml  with  Neptune  u  *n  imtuee  of  titc  am* 
kind.  Had  not  the  empeior  beliered  Neptune  to  be  ■  nal  brang,  uid  to 
iuTe  domEnioa  oter  the  f,  wbere  had  been  the  Toundatioa  of  hii  ■ago'? 
And  if  he  believed  it,  wb>t  madneu  to  promke  still  fvtfaer  tb«t  ddt;  ; 
Tlie  lame  a1»er>adon  nuiy  be  made  upon  Quintiliui'i  eiclunatioD  on 
accouDi  oflhe  death  ofhJB  children,  lib.  vL  Prrf. 

"  Philopseudc*.  ■  Lib.  Itt  cap.  40. 
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auguries  and  divinations.'*  Marcus  Antoninus »  tells 
us,  that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions 
from  the  gods  in  his  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus**  for« 
bids  us  to  regard  the  language  of  rooks  and  ravens ; 
but  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  speak  truth :  It  is  only 
because  they  can  foretel  nothing  but  the  breaking  of 
our  neck  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  estate;  which  are  cir- 
cumstances, says  he,  that  nowise  concern  us.  Thus 
the  Stoics  joined  a  philosophical  enthusiasm  to  a  reli- 
gious superstition.  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all 
turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  unbent  itself  in  that  of  re- 
ligion.' 

Hato'  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accu- 
sation of  impie^  raised  against  him  was  owing  entirely 
to  his  rejectiBg  such  &bles  as  those  of  Saturn's  cas- 
trating his  &ther*URANUS,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning 
Saturn  :  Yet  in  a  subsequent  dialogue,^  Socrates  con- 
fesses that  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul  was 
the  received  opinion  of  the  people.  Is  there  here  any 
contradiction?  Yes,  surely:  But  the  contradiction  is 
not  in  Plato ;  it  is  in  the  people,  whose  religious  prin- 
ciples in  general  are  always  composed  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant parts,  especially  in  an  age  when  superstition 
sat  so  easy  and  light  upon  them."" 


""  Cicero  de  Ditui.  lib.  L  ci^  a  et  7. 

'  Lib.  i.  $  17.  «  Ench.  §  17. 

'  The  Stoict,  I  own,  were  not  quite  orthodox  in  the  established  reli- 
gion ;  but  one  may  flee»  from  these  instances,  tliat  they  went  a  great  way* 
And  the  pe<qple  undoubtedly  went  every  leng^ 
'  Eutyphra  ^  Fhieda 

"  Xenopbon*8  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an  incontest- 
able proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those  ages,  and  the 
incoherences,  in  all  ages,  of  men's  opinions  in  religious  matters.     That 
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The  same  Cicenn  who  affiscted,  in  hu  own  fioulyy 
to  appear  a  deTOUt  religioni8t»  makes  no  scrapla^  in  a 
public  court  of  judicature,  of  treating  the  doctrins^of  a 


■^-*i 


gwrt  ciptdn  Mid  philiwaphir,  tht  dbdpU  of  fhawim»  mad 
cWivcrad  MnM  of  tfao  most  lofiiiod  MBomoiiti  widi  vijgnn  to  a  dtttfp 
fivo  all  tho  IbUowing  aorlu  of  Tulgw  luiNntftioii.    Bj  Hoawtmf*  a^ 
Tioi^  ho  oonnUtod  tfao  ondo  of  Delphi  bofbra  hi  would  onfift  in  Am  «- 
podition  of  Cyrui.    Do  Ezpod.  libb  iiL  p.  9M.  ox  edit.  Lonndavfi.  flaw 
•  draam  tba  iii|^t  after  tba  gonarala  wara  ociiadt  which  ha  pop  giwt 
logaid  tob  hut  lliiDka  ambignoua*    Id.  p.  SOS.    Ha  aad  Ao  whola  on^r 
logaid  tnafting  aa  a  ¥ory  lucky  obmo.  Id.  p.  SOOL    Haa  oaolhor  dnan^ 
whan  ha  comaa  to  tha  livor  Centiitaa,  which  hia  fcUow-gananl  Chiraan* 
phua  abo  paja  gnat  regard  Uk    Id.  lib.  It.  p^  SSSi    Hm  Ovadk%  mad* 
ftfing  ftom  a  cold  norfli  wind,  Mcrifice  to  it  i  and  Aa  Iditorian 
that  it  immadiatol  J  abated.    Id.  p,  3n.    Xonophon 
ioaa  in  aacrat»  belbra  lia  would  Ibnn  any  reiolution  with 
aaltling  a  colony.    Iib.&p.a50.    HowathbadrafaryAUil 
Id.  p.  861.    la  determined  by  the  victima  to  reftiae  Ao  inla  nnmnianil  of 
the  army  wliich  waa  oflhred  to  him.    Ub.  tL  p.  t73L    CTaonder,  M 
Spartan,  tiiough  Tory  deaiRMia  of  i^  relhaai  it-fcr'tba  mam  waaon.    IdL 
p.  SBSi    Xonophon  mentioiia  an  old  draam  with  tiia  faMatptoCalion  given 
him»  when  he  fint  joined  Cyrus,  p.  STS.    Mentioae  alao  Aa  place  of 
Hcrculc8*s  descent  into  hell,  as  believing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it  are 
still  remaining.     Id.  p.  375.     Had  almost  starved  the  army,  rather  than 
lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.     Id.  p.  382,  383L  His  friend, 
Eudides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
from  the  expedition  ;  till  he  (Eudides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  tha 
master  clearly  in  the  Exta.     Lib.  vii.  p.  425.     The  same  philosopher, 
proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenues, 
advises  them  first  to  consult  the  oracle.     De  Rat  Red.  p.  392.    That  all 
this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  ap- 
pears both  from  the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age^ 
when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by  hypocrisy.   Besides,  Xenophoo, 
as  appears  from  his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  thoae  times* 
which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.     It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain, 
that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  I>eing  Ariara  or  Socinianty  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  tlicy  professed  :   And  I  always  oppose  this  argument 
to  some  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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future  state  as  a  ridiculous  &ble,  to  which  nobody 
could  give  any  attention.  *  Sallust '  represents  Caesar 
as  speiddng  the  same  language  in  the  open  senate. « 

But  that  all  these  freedoms  implied  not  a  total  f and 
universd  infideli^  and  scepticism  amongst  the  people^ 
is  too  apparent  to  be  denied.    Though  some  parts  of 
the  national  religion  hung  loose  upon  the  minds  of 
men^  other  parts  adhered  more  closely  to  them.     And 
it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  sceptical  philosophers 
to  show^  that  there  was  no  more  foundation  for  one 
than  for  the  other.     This  is  the  artifice  of  Cotta  in  the 
dialogues  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods^    He  re- 
futes the  whole  system  of  mjrthology,  by  leading  the 
orthodox  gradually  from  the  more  momentous  stories 
which  were  believed^  to  the  more  frivolous  which  every 
one  ridicnlea :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddesses ;  from 
the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  from  the  nymphs  to  the 
&wns  and  satyrs.     His  master^  Cameades,  had  em- 
ployed the  same  method  of  reasoning.  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  and  most  observable 
differences  between  a  traditional^  rmfthological  religion, 
and  a  nfstematical^  scholastic  one,  are  two :  The  former 
is  often  more  reasonable,  as  consisting  only  of  a  multi- 
tude of  stories,  which,  however  groundless,  imply  no 

*  Fro  Clnenti(H  cap.  61.  ^  De  bdlo  CatiUiu 

■  Gooo  (Tiiac  Quast)  lili.  i  cap.  5^  6;  and  Seneca  (Epist.  84w),  as 
alio  JuTonal  (Satyr.  8.)  maintaiiiy  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  lo 
ridiculous  aa  to  believe  the  poets  in  thdr  accounts  of  a  future  state. 
VFbf  then  does  Lucretius  so  highly  exalt  his  master  for  freeing  us  frotn 
tfiese  terrors?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  thenin  the  die* 
poMon  of  Cephalus  in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.),  wIkh  while  he  was  young 
ott  bealthlul,  could  ridicule  these  stories  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old 
and  infirm,  began  to  entertain  q>prehensions  of  their  truth.  This  we 
nay  obserre  not  to  be  unusual  even  at  present. 

*  Sext.  Emplr.  adTers.  Mathem.  lib.  TiiL 

VOL.  IV.  I  I 
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g«|wrcMdbiiirffiy«nJdeincitifrCTti¥ecoi^^ 

fltf  alio  to  cMj  and  light  on  men's  flundsy  that  thoogk 

it  maj  be  as  awrersally  reoeifcd,  it  bappily  aiakea  na 

'sndi  deep  imprfisinn  on  the  aftctions  and  nnder- 

*slandiBflb 
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IMBIOVS  GOVCBFTIOVS  OW  TBI  DIflNB  IKATVWM  IB  *  * 
rOPIJLAE  BXUOIOIIS  OP  BOTH  KIBBS. 

^^^.^^^^ 

an  anzioos  fear  of  fitiure  erents;  and  what  ideas  bU 
naturally  be  entertained  of  inTisiUe^  nnknoBn  poBan^ 
while  men  lie' under  dismal  af^mhennons  of  any  knkk 
may  easily  be  conceiyed.    Eyery  image  of  vengeance, 

severity,  cruelty,  and  malice,  most  occur,  and  must 
augment  the  ghastliness  and  horror  which  oppresses 
the  amazed  religionist.  A  panic  having  once  seized 
the  mind,  the  active  fancy  still  farther  multiplies  the 
objects  of  terror;  while  that  profound  darkness,  or, 
what  is  worse,  that  glimmering  light  with  which  we  are 
environed,  represents  the  spectres  of  divinity  under  the 
most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no  idea 
of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  framed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply 
to  their  deity. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  iXn> 

i «  In  Edition  N,  it  itood  *  in  wmT  popuiar  r«li|;ioiit  of  both  Undi.' 
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yeyed  in  one  light  fiut  if  we  consiiler,  oh  the  other 
hand,  that  spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily 
has  place  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
of  these  very  terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary 
system  of  theology  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  ex- 
cellence, must  be  ascribed  to  the  Divinity,  and*no  ex- 
aggeration will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  reach  those  per- 
fections with  which  he  is  endowed.  Whatever  strains 
of  panegyric  can  be  invented,  are  immediately  em« 
braced,  without  consulting  any  arguments  or  pheno-^ 
mena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  them« 
that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine 
object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore^  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between 
the  different  principles  of  human  nature  which  enter 
into  religion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  notion 
of  a  devilish  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to 
adulation  leads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excellent  and 
divine.  And  the  uifluence  of  these  opposite  principles 
is  various,  according  to  the  different  situation  of  the 
human  understanding. 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay,  even  the  Japanese,  who  can 
form  no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  wor- 
ship may  be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  be 
wicked  and  detestable,  though  they  may  be  cautious, 
perhaps,  of  pronouncing  this  judgment  of  him  in  pub- 
lic, or  in  his  temple,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear 
their  reproaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere 
long  to  all  idolaters;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of 
them.     It  is  remarked  by  Xenophon,  ^  in  praise  of 

^  Mem.  lib.  u 

I  I  t 
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Socrates,  that  this  philosopher  auenled  not  to  tLe  wtA* 
g«r  opinioD,  which  supposed  the  gods  to  know  some 
things,  and  be  ignorant  of  others  :  He  maintxined  that 
they  knew  e^erj  thing ;  what  was  done,  said,  or  erea 
thought.  But  as  this  was  a  strain  of  philostiphy  •  much 
above  the  conception  of  his  conntiymen,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  Terj'  frankly,  in  their  books  and  con- 
TersatioD,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  they  worship- 
ped in  their  temples.  It  is  obserrable,  that  Herodo- 
tus, in  particular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  to 
ascribe  envy  to  the  gods ;  a  sentiment,  of  all  others, 
the  most  suitable  to  a  mean  and  devilish  nature.  The 
Pagan  b^inns,  however,  sung  in  public  worship,  con- 
tained nothing  but  epithets  of  praise,  ev«n  while  the 
actious  ascribed  to  tite  gods  were  the  most  harbarotis 
and  detestable.  When  Timotheus,  the  poet,  rooted  a 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  enumerated,  with  the 
greatest  eulogies,  all  the  actions  and  attributes  of  that 
cruel,  capricious  goddess  :  Mni/  i/oiiy  daughter,  said  one 
present,  become  such  as  the  deity  -xiom  you  celebrate.'  * 

But  as  men  farther  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity, 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  not 
of  his  goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  extent  of  his  science  and 
au^ority,  their  terrors  nalurnlly  augment ;  while  they 
beUeve  that  no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  scru- 
tiny, and  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  breast 
lie  open  before  him.  They  must  then  be  careful  not 
to  form  expressly  any  sentiment  of  blame  and  disap- 

'  It  was  conikleTed  *moDg  the  andenu  as  a  tttj  Hlrsordiiurj  phiio- 
■ophical  pandoi,  that  the  pmence  of  the  godi  wm  not  confiiHil  to  fta 
beareni,  bul  wai  Hicnded  etttj  where,  w  w»  Icam  from  Luciaa. — Htf 

'  Flularch.  de  Superuit. 
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i  probatioii.     AH  must  be  applause,  ravishment,  ecstacy. 
And  while  their  gloomy  apprehensions  make  them  a- 
scribe  to  hhn  measures  of  conduct  which,  in  human 
creatures,  would  be  highly  blamed,  they  must  still  af- 
}  feet  to  praise  and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  object  of 
■   their  devotional  addresses.     Thus  it  may  safely  be  af- 
I    firmed,  that  popular  religions  are  really,  in  the  concep- 
i    tion  of  their  more  vulgar  votaries,  a  species  of  daemon- 
'  Jsm ;  and  tfaeliigher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and 
knowledge,  the  lower,  of  course,  is  he  depressed  in 
goodness  and  benevolence,  whatever  epithets  of  praise 
may  be  bestowed  on  him  by  his  amazed  adorers.     A- 
mong  idolaters,  the  words  may  be  false,  and  belie  the 
9ecret  opinion :  But  among  more  exalted  religionists, 
the  opinion  itself  contracts  a  kind  of  falsehood,  and 
belies  the  inward  sentiment.     The  heart  secretly  de- 
tests such  measures  of  cruel  and  implacable  vengeance ; 
but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pronounce  them  per- 
fect and  adorable.     And  the  additional  misery  of  this 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors  by 
which  these  unhappy  victims  to  superstition  are  for 
ever  haunted. 

Lucian  *  observes,  tfa|it  a  young  man,  who  reads  the 
history  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds 
their  factions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and 
other  immoralities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  sur- 
prised afterwards,  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
observe  that  punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the 
same  acdons,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  ascribe  to 
superior  beings.  The  contradiction  is  still  perhaps 
stronger  between  the  representations  given  us  by  some 
later  religions  and  our  natural  ideas  of  generosity,  le- 
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niiy,  Inipartiiiiily,  and  justice  j  and   in  proponii 
the  multiplied  terrors  of  these  religions,  tlic  barbarous 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  arc  multiplied   upon   at. 
Nothing  can  preserve  untainted  tlie  genuine  principl 
of  morals  in  our  Judgment  of  human  conduct,  but 


3^ 


\e  being.  Is  rrpresealed  b]r  the  b«Ui«i  reytliolog;  u 
dog  mod  the  Elintrc;  Plkji  nere  uicicnil;  cicna 
Ip  an  Ibt  TBoU  solemn  occsaons  and  ofUai  anplov. 
ence  lo  appvaH  Ihv  oStnded  dvitia.  Bui  ibcj:  Iutc 
been  lealausljr  proscrib«l  bj  tbe  godlf  in  later  iges;  and  the  plnj-boiuf, 
according  to  m  leminl  divine,  is  the  potdi  of  bell. 

^ut  in  order  to  show  mora  evidently  tliU  it  is  pmutde  for  ■  religieo 
(o  reprcunit  the  DiTinity  in  Ktill  a  more  immonl  juid  uiiummbJe  Ugbi 
than  lie  ««s  pictured  bj  Ihe  andenis,  we  shall  cite  a  linig  pastagG  from 
|in  author  of  Easlc  and  imagimilioD,  who  was  surtlv  no  ervefny  to  Chriau* 
auily.  It  li  the  Chnalin-  Ramsay,  >  writer  who  bad  so  laudable  an  in- 
clination to  be  orthodni,  that  his  reason  never  found  aoj  difficult;,  e»en 
in  lh«  doctrines  nhich  Treethinken  )crup!e  the  most,  the  trjoily,  incama- 
lion,  and  utiifactioD :  His  bumanity  alone,  of  which  be  aeettis  Is  htie 
bad  a  great  stock,  rebelled  against  the  doctrines  of  eternal  reprobatiaB 

gayi  he,  '  would  lu  Indian  or  a  Chinese  philosopber  have  of  our  holy 
religion,  if  they  judged  by  the  schemes  given  of  it  by  our  modem  free- 
thinfceia,  and  pbarisaieal  docton  of  all  sect*  ?  According  to  Ibe  .odiooa 
and  too  BulgaT  syitem  of  these  incredulous  scoSen  and  credulous  acrib- 
blm, ' — '  ibe  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  mort^el,  unjust,  partial,  and  fiw- 
tastical  being.  He  created,  about  60DO  yean  ago,  ■  man  and  a  wotnan, 
and  placed  them  in  ■  Gn«  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  are  no  remaina, 
mi  garden  was  (iiniisbed  with  all  sorts  of  treei,  fountauu,  and  flowcn. 
He  allowed  them  the  use  of  all  the  fniita  of  this  bcautifiil  garden,  ex- 
f  cpt  one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  thai  bad  in  it  a 
secret  virtue  of  pteMniag  them  in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body 
fnd  mind,  of  eialliif  their  natural  powers,  and  making  than  wise.  Tbe 
devil  entered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  tbe  first  woman  to 
«■!  of  this  forbidden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband  to  do  the  samci.  To 
IHinish  this  slight  curiosity  and  natural  deaire  of  life  and  knowkdp^ 
Liod  not  only  threw  our  Ant  parenta  out  of  paradise,  but  be  eoo- 
ilcnmed  all  tfaelr  posterity  to  temporal  misery,  and  tbe  greatest  pari  of 
Ihcm  to  eternal  pains,  though  the  souls  of  these  innocent  children  have 
fw  more  relation  to  that  Adui  than  to  tbosa  of  M«ro  and  ft 
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absolute  necessi^  of  these  principles  to  the  existence 
of  society.  If  common  conception  can  indulge  princes 
in  a  system  of  ethics,  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  should  regulate  private  persons,  how  much  more 
tliose  superior  beings,  whose  attributes,  views,  and  na- 


accofding  to  tbe  tcbolastic  driveUers,  fabulistSt  and  mythologistay  all 
souls  are  created  pure,  and  infused  immediately  into  mortal  bodies,  so 
soon  as  tibe  lixCas  im  Ibrmed.    To  aecomplish  the  barbarous,  partial  de- 
cree of  predestination  and  /^probation,  God  abandoned  all  nations  to 
darkness,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  without  any  saving  knowledge  or 
salutary  graces ;  unless  it  was  one  particular  nation,  whom  he  chose  as 
his  peculiar  people.     This  chosen  nation  was,  however,  the  most  stupid, 
ungrateful,  rebellious»  and  perfidious  of  all  nations.  After  God  had  thuf 
kept  the  fkr  greater  part  of  all  the  human  species,  during  near  4000  years, 
in  a  reprobate  alatc^  he  dianged  all  of  a  sudden,  and  took  a  fancy  for 
other  nations  bciides  tfaa  Jews,    Then  he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to 
^  world*  under  a  human  form,  to  appease  Us  wrath,  satisfy  his  vindic  • 
tive  justice^  and  die  for  the  pardon  of  sin.     Very  few  nations,  however, 
^▼e  heard  of  this  goqpel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  in  invincible 
ignorance,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  possibility  of  remission^ 
The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  heard  of  it  have  changed  only  some 
apeculative  notions  about  God,  and  some  external  forms  in  worship : 
For,  in  other  respects,  the  bulk  of  Christians  have  continued  as  corrupt 
as  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their  morals ;  yea,  so  much  the  more  perverse 
and  criminal,  that  thdr  lights  were  greater.     Unless  it  be  a  very  snudl 
eelect  numl^er^  aU  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans,  wiU  be  for  ever 
damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  dbred  up  for  them  wiU  become  void  and  of 
•BO  cfiTect.;  God  will  take  delight  f<»r'ever  in  thdr  torments  and  bkuiphQ- 
mies;  and  thou^  he  can  by  one  Jiai  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  wiU 
•remain  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  because  he  will  be  for 
ever  unappeasable  and  irrecondleable.    It  is  true,  that  all  this  makes 
God  odious,  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of  them ;  a  cruel  vipdiq- 
^ve  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  wrathful  dnmon,  rather  than  an  all-power- 
ful beneficent  Father  of  spirits :  Yet  all  this  is  a  mystery.     He  has  at- 
.cret  reasons  for  his  conduct  that  are  impenetrable;  and  though  he  ap- 
pears ui^ust  and  barbarous,  yet  we  must  believe  the  contrary,  because 
swhtA  is  iiyustice,  crime,  cruelty,  and  the -blackest  malice  in  us,  is  in  hi^ 
Justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness.*— p<  Thus  the  incredulous  trfs^ 
thinkers,  the  judaizing  Christians^  and  the  fantastical  doctors,  havedisfigur- 
^ed  and  dishonoured  the  sublime  mystcriM  of  our  My  fiutb-;  tiius  they 
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ture,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us  ?  SufU  iuperU  $  ua 
jura. '  The  gods  have  maxims  of  justice  peculiar  to 
themselves* 


SECTION  XIV. 

BAD  IKFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  RELIGIONS  *^ 

ON  MORALITY* 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  observhig  a  fiict»  which  may 
be  worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature 
the  object  of  their  inquiry*  It  is  certain,  that  in  every 
religion,  however  sublime  the  verbal  definition  which  it 
gives  of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the 
greatest  number,  will  still  seek  the  divine  fiivour,  not 
by  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  accept? 

liATe  confounded  the  nature  of  good  and  evil ;  trtntftinned  the  most 
monstrous  passions  into  divine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  pagans  in 
blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections,  what  makes 
the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.  The  grosser  pagans  contented 
themselves  with  divinising  lust,  incest,  and  adultery  \  but  the  predesti- 
narian  doctors  have  divinized  cruelty,  wnitii,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all 
the  blackest  vices.*— See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  philosophical  principle! 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Part  II.  p.  401. 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Amiinian  and  Mo~ 
Hnist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter :  And  having  thus 
thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of  Christianity,  he  is  obliged  to 
advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which  is  a  kind  of  Origenisnif  and  supposes 
the  pre-eiistcnce  of  the  souls  both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal 
salvation  and  conversion  of  all  men,  beasts  and  devils.  But  this  notion, 
being  quite  peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious ;  but  I  pretend  no|  t^ 
warrant  the  justness  of  them. 

9  Ovid.  Mctam.  lib.  ix.  501. 

»  0  }n  Edition  N,  it  stood  « tnoU  popular^  * 
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able  to  a  perfect  being,  but  either  by  frivolous  obser- 
TanceSy  by  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecstacies,  or 
by  the  belief  of  mysterious  and  absurd  opinions.  The 
least  part  of  the  Sadder ^  as  well  as  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
consists  in  precepts  of  morality ;  and  we  may  also  be 
assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  observed 
and  regarded.  When  the  old  Romans  were  attacked 
with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  sufferings 
to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  amend* 
ment.  They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  gene* 
ral  robbers  of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice 
made  desolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations 
to  want  and  beggary.  They  only  created  a  dictator,^ 
in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ;  and  by  that  means, 
they  thought  that  they  had  sufficiently  appeased  their 
incensed  deity. 

In  .^Sgina,  one  fiiction  forming  a  conspiracy,  barba- 
rously and  treacherously  assassinated  seven  hundred  of 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fury  so  far,  that 
one  miserable  fugitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they 
cut  off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and 
carrying  him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murder* 
ed  him.  By  this  impiety^  says  Herodotus,*  (not  by  the 
other  many  cruel  assassinations)  they  offended  the  gods^ 
and  contracted  an  inexpiable  guilt* 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  found,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
favour;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  incul* 
cate  this  opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and  with  all  the 
arts  of  persuasion;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's 
prejudices,  that,  for  want  of  some  other  superstition^ 

>  Called  Dictator  cUtU  figendae  causa.    T.  Livu.  1.  vil  c.  3.     >  l^.  TH 
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tlicy  woulii  make  the  very  ulU^ndance  on  these  » 
the  essenliala  of  rehgion,  rather  than  place  them  in 
virtue  and  good  morals.  The  sublime  prologue  of 
Zaieiicua's  *  laws  inspired  not  the  Locrians,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  with  any  sounder  notions  of  the  measures 
of  acceptance  wiili  the  deity,  than  were  familiar  to  the 
other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still 
one  may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  de- 
grade tJieir  deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves, 
and  consider  them  merely  as  a  species  of  human  crea- 
tures, somewhat  more  potent  and  intelligent.  This 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  so 
'  stupid,  as  that,  judging  by  his  natural  reason,  he  would 
1  not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  the  most  valuable  qua- 
lities which  any  person  could  possess.  Why  not  ascribe 
the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity?  Why  not  make  alt 
religion,  or  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in  these  at- 
tainments ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  sny,  that  the  practice  of  mo- 
rality is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is 
therefore  rejected.  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive 
penances  of  the  Brachmani  and  Tnlapains  t  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  RJtamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which 
the  poor  wretches,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  and  in  some  of  the  hottest  cli- 
mates of  the  world,  remain  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  ;  this  BAama- 
dan,  I  say,  must  be  more  severe  tlian  the  practice  of 
any  moral  tluty,  even  to  the  most  vicious  and  tleprAved 
pf  mankind.  Tlie  four  lents  of  the  Muscovites,  and 
the  austerities  of  some  Roman  Catholics,  .appear  more 

*  To  be  found  in  Oiod  Sic.  lib.  ili- 
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disagreeable  than  meekness  and  benevolence.  In 
short,  all  virtue,  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever 
so  little  practice,  is  agreeable :  All  superstition  is  for 
ever  odious  and  burdensome. 

Perhaps  the  following  account  may  be  received  as  a 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.     The  duties  which  a 
man   performs  as   a  friend   or  parent,  seem  merely 
owing  to  his  benefactor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be 
wanting  to  these  duties,  without  breaking  through  all 
the  ties  of  nature  and  morality.     A  strong  inclination 
may  prompt  him  to  the  performance :    A  sentiment  of 
order  and  moral  obligation  joins  its  force  to.  these  natu- 
ral ties :  And  the  whole  man,  if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn 
to  his  duty  without  any  effort  or  endeavour.     Even 
with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are  more  i^ustere,  and 
more  founded  on  reflection,  such  as  public  spirit,  filial 
duty,  temperance,  or  integrity ;  the  moral  obligation,  in 
our  apprehension,  removes  all  pretension  to  religious 
merit:  and  the  virtuous  conduct  is  deemed  no  more 
than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselves.     In  all 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing  which  he  has 
properly  performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deity,  or  which 
can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and 
protection.     He  considers  not,  that  the  most  genuine 
method  of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures.     He   still  looks  out  for 
some  more  immediate  service  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  order  to  allay  those  terrors  with  which  he  is  haunt*' 
ed.     And  any  practice  recommended  to  him,  which 
either  serves  to  no  other  purpose  in  life,  or  offers  the 
strongest  violence  to  his  natural  inclinations,  that  prac- 
tice he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on  account  of 
those  very  circumstances  which  should  make  him  abso-> 
lutely  reject  it.   It  seems  the  more  purely  religious,  be* 
cwse  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive 
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or  cotttideraiion.  And  ]£,  tor  iu  sake,  he  ncrffioes 
nncfa  of  bit  e»«  «id  qaict,  hi*  claim  of  merit  sppors 
«CiU  lo  rbe  upon  him  in  proportkm  to  the  leal  and  d»- 
Tuuoo  which  he  discorera.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or 
paving  a  debtf  his  dtrinity  is  nowise  beholden  to  him  ; 
bccaiue  these  acU  of  justice  are  what  be  was  bound  to 
pcrfbnn,  and  what  many  would  hare  perfbnoed,  were 
there  no  god  in  the  uuiverae.  Bat  if  he  hst  a  day,  or 
pve  hinitelf  a  sound  whipping;  this  has  a  direct  refe- 
rence, in  his  opinion,  to  the  service  of  God.  No  other 
motive  could  engage  hiro  to  such  austerities.  By  these 
distingubhed  marks  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired 
the  Divine  favour  ;  and  may  expect,  in  recompense,  pro- 
tection and  safety  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness 
in  the  nexL 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  in  many 
instances,  compatible  with  a  superstitions  piety  and  de- 
votion :  f  Icnce  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw- 
any  certain  inference  in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from 
the  fervour  or  strictness  of  his  religious  exercises,  even 
though  be  himself  believe  them  sincere.  May,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  enormities  of  the  blackest  dye  have 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  superstitious  terrors,  and  in- 
*CTease  the  religious  passion,  Bomilcar  having  formed 
a  conspiracy  of  assassinating  at  once  the  whole  senate 
of  Carthage,  and  invading  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
lost  the  opportunity  from  a  continual  regard  to  omens 
and  prophecies.  Those  Viho  undertake  the  most  criminal 
and  moil  dangerous  enterprises  are  commonly  the  most 
mpcrtlitiout,  as  an  ancient  bistorian '  remarks  on  this 
occasion.  Their  devotion  and  spiritual  faith  rise  with 
their  fears,  Catiline  was  not  contented  with  the  esta- 
blished deities,  and  received  rites  of  the  national  reli- 

'  DkxL  Sic.  lib.  IT, 
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gion  i  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  seek  new  inven- 
tions of  this  kind,"  which  he  never  probably  had  dream- 
ed of,  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commission  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which 
give  no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  of- 
fences.    Whatever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal 
frame,  promotes  the  interests  of  superstition :  And  no- 
thing is  more  destructive  to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady 
virtue,  which  either  preserves  us  from  disastrous  me- 
lancholy accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.     Du- 
ring such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind,  these  spectres  of 
false  divinity  never  make  their  appearance.     On  the 
other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  natural 
undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  and  anxious 
hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agi- 
tated, and  every  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods 
which  we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him.  Barbarity ^ 
caprice ;  these  qualities,  however  nominally  disguised, 
we  may  universally  observe,  form  the  ruling  character 
of  the  Deity  in  popular  religions.  Even  priests,  instead 
of  correcting  these  depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have 
often  been  found  ready  to  foster  and  encourage  them. 
The  more  tremendous  the  divinity  is  represented,  the 
more  tame  and  submissive  do  men  become  to  his  mi* 
nisters :  And  the  more  unaccountable  the  measures  of 
acceptance  required  by  him,  the  more  necessary  does  it 
become  to  abandon  our  natural  reason,  and  yield  to 
their  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.     Thus  it  may  be 

"*  Cic  Catil.  I  i  Sallust  dt  Bello  Cacil. 
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allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  oor  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally 
beget  them.  Their  root  strikes  deeper  into  the  mind, 
and  springs  from  the  essential  and  imivcrsa!  properties 
of  human  nature. 


SECTION  XV. 


GENERAL  COROLLART. 


Tbough  the  Stupidity  of  men,  bnrbarotis  anJ  i 
structed,  be  so  great,  that  they  may  not  see  a  Sovereign 
Author  in  the  more  obvious  works  of  nature  to  which 
they  are  so  much  familiarized;  yet  it  scarcely  seems 
possible,  that  any  one  of  goml  understanding  should 
reject  that  idea,  when  once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A 
purpose,  an  intention,  a  design,  is  evident  in  every 
thing ;  and  when  our  comprehension  is  so  far  enlarged 
as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  visible  system, 
we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest  conviction,  the  idea 
of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author.  The  uniform 
maxims  too,  which  prevail  throughout  the  whole  frame 
of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  lead  us  to 
conceive  thb  intelligence  as  single  and  undivided, 
where  the  prejudices  of  education  oppose  not  so  reason- 
able a  theory.  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature,  by 
discovering  themselves  every  where,  become  proofs  of 
some  consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose 
or  intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. 
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Good  and  ill  are  universally  intermingled  and  con*" 
founded :  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  vir** 
tue  and  vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece. 
All  advantages  are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An 
universal  compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  o< 
being  and  existence.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by 
our  most  chimerical  wishes,  to  form  the  idea  of  a  sta- 
tion or  situation  altogether  desirable.  The  draughts 
of  life,  according  to  the  poet's  fiction,  are  always  mixed 
from  the  vessels  on  each  hand  of  Jupiter :  Or  if  any 
cup  be  presented  altogether  pure,  it  is  drawn  cmly,  as 
the  same  poet  tells  us,  from  the  left- handed  vessel. 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small 
specimen  is  afforded  us,  the  sharper  is  the  evil  allied 
to  it ;  and  few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law 
of  nature.  The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  mad- 
ness; the  highest  effusions  of  joy  produce  the  deepest 
melancholy ;  the  most  ravishing  pleasures  are  attended 
with  the  most  cruel  lassitude  and  disgust;  the  most 
flattering  hopes  make  way  for  the  severest  disappoint^ 
ments.  And,  in  general,  no  course  of  life  has  such 
safety  (for  happiness  is  not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as  the 
temperate  and  moderate,  which  maintains,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  mediocrity,  and  a  kind  of  insensibility,  in 
every  thing. 

As  the  good,  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  ravishing, 
are  found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles  of  the- 
ism; it  may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature, 
that  the  base,  the  absurd,  the  mean,  the  terrifying,  will 
be  equally  discovered  in  religious  fictions  and  chimeras. 

The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisible,  in* 
telligent  power,  if  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at 
least  a  general  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine 
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workman  has  set  upon  his  work ;  and  nothing  surely 
can  more  dignify  mankind,  than  to  be  thus  selected 
from  all  otlier  parts  of  the  creation,  and  to  bear  the 
image  or  impression  of  the  universal  Creator.  But 
consult  tliis  image  as  it  appears  in  the  popular  religions 
of  (he  world.  How  is  the  Deity  disfigured  in  our  re- 
presentations of  him  !  Wliat  caprice,  absurdity,  and 
immorality  are  attributed  to  him !  How  much  is  lie 
degraded  even  below  die  character  which  we  should 
naturally,  in  common  life,  ascribe  to  a  man  of  sense 
■nd  virtue ! 

What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reason  to  at- 
tain the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and,  from 
the  visible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  su- 
blime a  principle  as  its  Supreme  Creator  !  But  turn  the 
reverse  of  the  medal.  Survey  most  nations  and  most 
ages.  Examine  the  religious  principles  which  have,  in 
fact,  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded that  ihey  are  any  thing  but  sick  men's  dreams  : 
Or  perhaps  will  regard  them  more  as  the  playsome 
whimsies  of  monkeys  in  human  shape,  than  the  serious, 
positive,  dogmatical  asseverations  of  a  being,  who  dig- 
nifies himself  with  the  name  of  rational. 

Hear  the  verbal  protestations  of  all  men  :  Nothing 
so  certain  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their 
lives :  You  will  scarcely  think  tliat  they  repose  tlie 
smallest  confidence  in  them. 

The  greatest  and  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security 
against  hypocrisy ;  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended 
with  a  secret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  tliat  they  have 
not  sometimes  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest 
mad  moat  cultivated  understanding.     No  religious  pre- 
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cepts  SO  rigorous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by 
the  most  voluptuous  and  most  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  a  maxim  that  is 
proverbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion  :  If  you 
find  them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  de- 
grees removed  from  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  iu 
some  theological  systems  ?  What  so  corrupt  as  some 
of  the  practices  to  which  these  systems  give  rise  ? 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of 
futurity,  are  ravishing  and  delightful.  But  how  quickly 
vanished  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
more  firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind  ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of  judgment, 
appear  the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny 
concerning  this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opi- 
nion, that  even  this  deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be 
upheld ;  did  we  not  enlarge  our  view,  and  opposing 
one  species  of  superstition  to  another,  set  them  a 
quarrelling ;  while  we  ourselves,  during  their  fury  and 
contention,  happily  make  our  escape  into  the  calm, 
though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 
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ESSAY  L 


OF  1M^UD£NC£  AND  MOtlESlTV.  %  * 

I  HAVE  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the  common 
complaints  against  Providence  are  ill-grounded,  and 
that  th^  good  oi*  bad  qualities  of  men  are  the  causes  of 
their  good  or  bad  fortune,  more  than  what  is  generally 
imagined.  There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  to  the  con-* 
trary,  and  these  too  pretty  numerous  i  but  few  in  com* 
parison  of  the  instances  we  have  of  a  right  distribution 
of  prosperity  and  adversity:  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise  from  the  common  course  of  human  affairs. 
To  be  endowed  with  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  to 
love  others,  will  almost  infallibly  procure  love  find 
esteem,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance  in  life,  and 
facilitates  every  enterprise  and  undertaking,  besides 
the  satisfaction  which  immediately  results  from  it  The 
case  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  virtues.  Pro* 
sperity  is  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  attached 
to  virtue  and  merit ;  and  adversity,  in  like  manner,  to 
vice  and  folly. 


«^r 
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I  must,  however,  confess,  that  ihis  rule  Dtlmits  of  an 
exception  wkli  regard  to  one  moral  quality,  and  that 
modesty  has  a  natural  tendency  to  conceal  a  man's  ta- 
lents, as  imjntdence  displays  them  to  the  utmost,  and 
has  been  the  only  cause  why  many  have  risen  in  the 
world,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  low  birth  and 
little  merit.  Such  indolence  and  incapacity  is  tliere  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  that  they  are  apt  to  receive 
a  man  fur  wliatever  he  has  a  mind  to  put  himself  off 
for ;  and  admit  his  overbearing  airs  as  proofs  of  that 
merit  which  he  assumes  to  himself.  A  decent  assur- 
ance seems  to  be  the  natural  attendant  on  virtue,  and 
few  men  can  distinguish  impudence  from  it :  as,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  diffidence,  being  die  natural  result  of  vice 
and  folly,  has  drawn  disgrace  upon  modesty,  which  in 
outward  appearance  so  nearly  resembles  it. 

*'  I  was  lately  lamenting  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
loves  a  conceit,  that  popular  applause  should  be  be- 
stowed with  so  little  judgment,  and  that  so  many 
empty  forward  coxcombs  should  rise  up  to  a  figure  in 
the  world:  upon  which  he  said  there  was  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  case.  Popular  fame,  says  he,  is  nodiin^ 
but  breath  or  air;  and  air  very  naturally  presses  into 
a  vacuum." ' 

As  impudence,  though  really  a  vice,  has  tlie  same 
effects  upon  a  man's  fortune  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  so 
we  may  observe,  tliat  it  is  almost  ns  difficult  to  be  at- 
tained, and  is,  in  that  respect,  distinguished  from  all 
the  other  vices,  which  are  aciguired  with  little  pains, 
and  continually  increase  upon  indulgence.  Many  a 
man,  being  sensible  that  modesty  is  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  him  in  making  his  fortune,  has  resolved  to  be 
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impudent,  and  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter; 
but  it  is  observable,  that  such  people  have  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt,  but  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
lapse into  their  primitive  modesty.  Nothing  carries  a 
man  through  the  world  like  a  true  genuine  natural  im- 
pudence* Its  counterfeit  is  good  for  nothing,  nor  can 
ever  support  itself.  In  any  other  attempt,  whatever 
faults  a  man  commits  and  is  sensible  of,  he  is  so  much 
nearer  his  end.  But  when  he  endeavours  at  impu- 
dence, if  he  ever  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  remem- 
brance of  that  fitilure  will  make  him  blush,  and  will  in- 
fallibly disconcert  him ;  after  which  every  blush  is  a 
cause  for  new  blushes,  till  he  be  found  out  to  be  an 
arrant  cheat,  and  a  vain  pretender  to  impudence. 

If  any  tiling  can  give  a  mo<lest  man  more  assurance, 
it  must  be  some  advantages  of  fortune,  which  chance 
procures  to  him.  Riches  naturally  gain  a  man  a  fa- 
vourable reception  in  the  world,  and  give  merit  a  dou- 
ble lustre,  when  a  person  is  endowed  with  it ;  and  they 
supply  its  place,  in  a  great  measure,  when  it  is  absent. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  what  airs  of  superiority  fook 
and  knaves,  with  large  possessions,  give  themselves 
above  men  of  the  greatest  merit  in  poverty.  Nor  do 
the  men  of  merit  make  any  strong  opposition  to  these 
usurpations;  or  rather  seem  to  favour  them  by  the 
modesty  of  their  behaviour.  Their  good  sense  and 
experience  make  them  diffident  of  their  judgment,  and 
cause  them  to  examine  every  thing  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments  makes  them  timorous  lest  they  commit 
faults,  and  lose  in  the  practice  of  the  world  that  inte- 
grity of  virtue,  so  to  speak,  of  which  they  are  so  jea- 
lous. To  make  wi^om  agree  with  confidence,  is  as 
difficult  as  to  reconcile  vice  and  modesty. 
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Tliese  nrc  the  reflections,  wliicli  havcoccun-eil  upon 
tliis  subject  of  impudence  and  modesly :  and  I  hope 
ihe  render  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  ibem  wrought 
inlo  the  following  allegory. 

Jupiter,  ill   tlie  beginning,  joined  Virtue,    Wisdom, 
and   Conjtdenee  together;  and  Vice,  FoUy,  and  D(gi- 
detice  i  and  thus  connected,  sent  ihera  into  the  world. 
But  though  he  thought  that  he  had  matched  them  witli 
great  judgment,   and  said   tliat  Cotijidence  was  llic  n**  j 
tural  comjmnion  of  Virtue,  and  that  Vice  deserved  toil 
be  attended  with  Dijjidcnee,  they  had  not  gone  for  be-^ 
fore  dissension  arose  among  them.     Wisdom^  who  v 
the  guide  of  the  otie  company,  was  always  accustonied,4 
before  she  venturetl  upon  any  road,  however  beaten,*! 
to  exoBiine  it  carefully,  to  inquire  whither  it  led,  what'l 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  hinderances  might  possibly  o 
probably  occur  in  it.    In  these  deliberations  she  usual--j 
ly  consumed  some  time;  which  delay  was  very  cIi»-<^ 
pleasiuff   to    Covjidmce,    who   was    always    inclined    to 
hurry  on,  without  much  forethought  or  deliberation,  in 
the  first  road  he  met.     Wisdom  and  Virlue  were  inscj>a- 
rable :  but  Cotifidctice  one  day,  following  his  impetuous 
nature,  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  his  guides 
and  companions;  and  not  feeling  any  want  of  their 
company,  he  never  inquired  after  them,  nor  ever  met 
with  them  more.     In  like  manner,   the  other  society, 
thougU  joined  by  Jupiter,  disagreed  and  separated.  As 
l^'olli/  saw  very  little  way  before  her,  she  bad  nothing  to 
determine  concerning  the  goodness  of  roads,  nor  could 
give  the  preference  to  one  above  another;  and  this 
want  of  resolution  was  increased  by  Diffidence,  who, 
with  her  doubts  and   scruples,   always   retarded  tlic 
journey.     This  was  a  great  annoyance  to  Vice,  who 
Juved  not  to  hear  of  difliculties  and  delays,  and  was 
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never  satisfied  without  his  full  career^  in  wlmtever  liis 
inclinations  led  him  to.  Folly^  he  knew,  though  she 
barkened  to  Diffidence^  would  be  easily  managed  when 
alone ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  vicious  horse  throws  his 
:rider,  he  openly  beat  away  his  controller  of  all  his 
pleasures,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  Folly,  from 
whom  lie  is  inseparable.  Confidence  and  Diffidence  be- 
ing, after  this  manner,  both  thrown  loose  from  their  re- 
spective companies,  wandered  for  some  time;  till  at 
last  chance  led  them  at  the  same  time  to  one  village. 
Cotijidence  went  directly  up  to  the  great  house,  which  be- 
longed to  Wealth,  the  lord  of  the  village ;  and,  without 
staying  for  a  porter,  intruded  himself  immediately  into 
the  innermost  apartments,  where  he  found  Vice  and 
Folly  well  received  before  him.  He  joined  the  train  ; 
recommended  himself  very  quickly  to  his  landlord ; 
and  entered  into  such  familiarity  with  Vice,  that  he 
was  inlisted  in  the  same  company  with  Folly.  They 
were  frequent  guests  to  Wealth,  and  from  that  moment 
inseparable.  Diffidence,  in  the  mean  time,  not  daring 
to  approach  tlie  great  house,  accepted  of  an  invitation 
from  Paocrty,  one  of  the  tenants ;  and  entering  the  cot- 
tage, found  Wisdom  and  Vi?'tue,  who,  being  repulsed 
by  the  landlord,  had  retired  thither.  Virtue  took  com- 
passion of  her,  and  Wisdom  found,  from  her  temper, 
that  she  would  easily  improve ;  so  they  admitted  her 
into  their  society.  Accordingly,  by  their  means,  she 
altered  in  a  little  time  somewhat  of  her  manner,  and 
becoming  much  more  amiable  and  engaging,  was  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Modesty,  As  ill  company  has  a 
greater  efiPect  than  good.  Confidence,  though  more  re- 
fractory to  counsel  and  example,  degenerated  so  far  by 
the  society  of  Vice  and  Folly,  as  to  pass  by  the  name 
of  Impudence.     Mankind^  who  saw  these  societies  as 


JnpitCT  first  joined  them,  and  knew  nothing  of  thesfr 
mutual  desertions,  are  thereby  led  into  strange  mis- 
takes; and,  wherever  they  see  Impudence,  make  ac- 
connt  of  finding  Virtue  and  Wisdom ,-  and  wbercTer 
they  observe  Modesty,  call  her  attendanU  Vice  and 
PoUi,. 


OF  I,OVE  AND  MARRIAGE," 

I  KNOW  not  whence  it  proceeds,  that  women  are  so 
apt  to  take  amiss  every  thing  which  is  said  in  dispa- 
ragement of  the  married  state ;  and  always  consider  A 
sadre  upon  matrimony  as  a  satire  upon  themselves.  Do 
diey  mean,  that  they  are  the  parties  principally  con- 
cerned, iind  that,  if  a  backwardnes';  to  enter  into  that 
State  should  prevail  in  the  world,  they  would  be  the 
the  greatest  sufferers  ?  or,  are  they  sensible,  that  mis- 
fortunes and  mbcarriages  of  the  married  state  are 
owing  more  to  their  sex  than  to  ours?  I  hope  they  do  not 
intend  to  confess  either  of  these  two  particulars,  or  to 
give  such  an  advantage  to  their  adversaries  the  men, 
as  even  to  allow  them  to  suspect  it. 

"  I  have  ollen  had  thoughts  of  complying  with  this 
humour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  of  writing  a  panegyric  upon 
marriage;  but  in  looking  around  for  materials  they  seem- 
ed to  be  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  reflections,  I  found  that  I  was  as  much  disposed 
to  write  a  satire,  which  might  be  placed  on  the  oppo- 
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site  pages  of  the  panegyric ;  and  I  am  afraicl,  that  as 
satire  is,  on  most  occasions,  more  read  than  panegyric, 
I  should  have  done  their  cause  more  harm  than  good 
by  this  expedient.  To  misrepresent  facts  is  what,  I  ^ 
know,  they  will  not  require  of  me.  I  must  he  more  a 
friend  to  truth,  than  even  to  them,  where  their  inter- 
ests are  opposite. 

I  shall  tell  the  women  what  it  is  our  sex  complains 
of  most  in  the  married  state  f  and  if  they  be  disposed 
to  satisfy  us  in   this   particular,    all  the   other    di& 
ferences  will  easily  be  accommodated.    If  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, 'tis  their  love  of  dominion  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  quarrel ;  though  it  is  very  likely,  that  they  will 
think  it  an  unreasonable  love  of  it  in  us,  which  makes 
us  insist  so  much  upon  that  point.     However  this  may 
be,  no  passion  seems  to  have  more  influence  on  fe- 
male minds  than  this  for  power :  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able instance  in  history  of  its  prevailing  above  an- 
other passion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  sup- 
posed a  proper  counterpoise  for  it.     We  are  told,  that 
all  the  women  io  Scythia  once  conspired  against  the 
men,  and  kept  the  secret  so  well  that  they  executed  their 
design  before  they  were  suspected.   They  surprised  the 
men  in  drink,  or  asleep ;  bound  them  all  fast  in  chains, 
and  having  called  a  solemn  council  of  the  whole  sex,  it 
was  debated  what  expedient  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  present  advantage,  and  prevent  their  falling  again 
into  slavery.  To  kill  all  the  men  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
relish  of  atiy  part  of  the  assembly,  notwithstanding  the 
injuries  formerly  received;  and  they  were  afterwards 
pleased  to  make  a  great  merit  of  this  lenity  of  theirs.  It 
was,  therefore,  agreed  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
male  sex,  and  thereby  resign  in  all  future  time  the  va- 
nity which  they  could  draw  from  their  beauty,  in  order 
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to  secure  iheir  niitliority.  We  must  no  longer  pretend 
to  dress  and  show,  sail!  they ;  but  then  we  shall  be  free 
from  slavery.  We  shall  liear  no  more  tender  sighs,  m 
but  in  return  we  sltall  hear  no  more  imperious  com 
mnnds.  Love  must  for  ever  leave  us ;  but  lie  will  carrj 
subjection  along  with  him. 

Itisrcgarded  by  some  as  an  unlucky  circumstance,  s 
the  womeu  were  resolved  to  maim  the  men,  and  deprive  j 
tliem  of  some  of  their  senses,  in  order  to  render  iheffl 
humble  and  dependent,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  couldfl 
not  serve  their  purpose,  since  it  is  probable  the  femalei 
would  rather  have  attacked  that  tlinn  the  sight ;  and,  l( 
think,  it  is  agreed  among  the  learned,  that,  in  u  married^ 
stale,  it  k  not  near  so  great  an  inconvenience  to  losan 
the  former  senses  as  the  latter.     However  this  may  be, 
wc  are  told  by  moilern  anecdotes,  that  some  of  the 
Scythian  women   did   secretly  spare   their  husbands* 
eyes;  pcrsuming,  I  suppose,  that  tliey  could  j;;overa_^ 
them   ns  well   by  means  of  that   sense  as  without  it. 
But  so  incorrigible  and  untractable  were  these  men, 
that  their  wives  were  all  obliged,  in  a  few  years,  as 
their  youth  and  beauty  decayed,  to  imitate  the  cxam- 
])Ie  of  their  sisters :  which  it  was  no  diUicult  matter  to 
do  in  a  state  where  the  female  sex  had  once  got  the 
superiority. 

I  know  not  if  our  Scottish  ladies  derive  any  tiling  of 
this  humour  from  their  Scythian  ancestors  ;  but  1  must 
confess,  that  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
very  well  pleased  to  lake  a  fool  for  her  mate,  that  she 
might  govern  with  the  less  conlroul ;  and  could  not  but 
■  think  her  sentiments,  in  this  respect,  still  more  barbar- 
ous than  those  of  the  Scythian  women  above  mention- 
ed; as  much  as  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  are  more 
valuable  than  tliosc  of  the  bodv. 
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But  to  be  just,  and  to  lay  the  blame  more  equally,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  fault  of  our  sex,  if  the  women  be  so 
fond  of  rule ;  and  that  if  we  did  not  abuse  our  authori- 
ty, they  would  never  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute  it. 
Tyrants,  we  know,  produce  rebels ;  and  all  history  in- 
forms us,  that  rebels,  when  they  prevail,  are  apt  to  be- 
come tyrants  in  their  turn.  For  this  reason  I  could 
wish  there  were  no  pretensions  to  authority  on  either 
sid^  but  that  every  thing  was  carried  on  with  perfect 
equality,  as  between  two  equal  members  of  the  same 
body.  And  to  induce  both  parties  to  embrace  those 
amicable  sentiments,  I  shall  deliver  to  them  Plato's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Love  and  Marriage. 

Mankind,  according  to  that  fanciful  philosopher, 
were  not,  in  their  origin,  divided  into  male  and  female, 
as  at  present;  but  each  individual  person  was  a  com- 
pound of  both  sexes,  and  was  in  himself  both  husband 
and  wife,  melted  down  into  one  living  creature.  This 
union,  no  doubt,  was  very  entire,  and  the  parts  very 
well  adjusted  together,  since  there  resulted  a  perfect 
harmony  betwixt  the  male  and  female,  although  they 
were  obliged  to  be  inseparable  companions.  And  so 
great  were  the  harmony  and  happiness  flowing  from  it, 
that  the  Androgynes  (for  so  Plato  calls  them)  or  men- 
women,  became  insolent  upon  their  prosperity,  and  re- 
belled against  the  gods.  To  punish  them  for  this  te- 
merity, Jupiter  could  contrive  no  better  expedient  than 
to  divorce  the  male  part  from  the  female,  and  make  two 
imperfect  beings  of  the  compound,  which  was  before  so 
perfect.  Hence  the  origin  of  men  and  women,  as  dis- 
tinct creatures.  But  notwithstanding  this  division,  so 
lively  is  our  remembrance  of  the  happiness  which  we 
enjoyed  in  our  primeval  state,  that  we  are  never  at  rest 
in  this  situation ;  but  each  of  these  halves  is  continually 
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searching  throuf^h  tha  whole  species  to  find  ihe  other 
half,  which  was  broken  from  it;  and  when  they  tnet^t, 
Uiey  join  again  with  the  greatest  fondness  and  sympa- 
thy. But  it  otleii  hajipens,  that  they  are  misUiken  in 
this  particular;  (hat  tliey  tiike  fur  their  half  what  no 
way  correxpoiids  to  them ;  and  that  the  parts  do  not 
meet  nor  join  in  with  each  other,  as  is  usual  in  frac- 
tures. In  this  case  the  union  is  soon  dissolved,  and 
each  part  is  set  loose  again  to  hunt  for  its  lust  half, 
joining  itself  to  every  one  whom  it  meets,  by  way  of 
trial,  and  enjoying  no  rest  till  its  perfect  sympathy  with 
its  partner  shows  that  it  has  at  last  been  successful  in 
its  endeavours. 

Were  I  disposed  to  carry  on  tliis  fiction  of  Plato, 
which  accounts  for  the  mutual  love  betwixt  tJie  sexes 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  I  would  do  it  by  the  follow- 
ing allegory. 

When  Jupiter  had  separated  the  male  from  the  fe- 
mule,  and  had  quelled  their  pride  tind  ambition  by  so 
severe  an  operation,  he  could  not  but  repent  him  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  vengeance,  and  take  compassion  on  poor 
mortals,  who  were  now  become  incapable  of  any  repo&e 
or  tran(]uillity.  Such  cravings,  such  anxieties,  such 
necessities  arose,  as  made  them  curse  their  creation, 
and  think  existence  itself  a  punishment.  In  vain  had 
they  recourse  to  every  other  occupation  and  anuise- 
mcnt.  In  vain  did  they  seek  after  every  pleasure  of 
sense,  and  every  refinement  of  reason.  Nothing  could 
fill  that  void  which  they  lelt  in  their  hearts,  or  supply 
the  loss  of  their  partner,  who  was  so  fatally  sefwrated 
from  iheni.  To  remedy  this  disorder,  and  to  bestow 
some  comfort,  at  least,  on  the  human  race  in  their  for- 
lorn situation,  .hipiter  sent  down  Love  and  Hymen,  to 
collect  the  broken  halves  of  human  kind,  and  piece 
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them  together   in   the  best  manner  possible.     These 
two  deities  found  such  a  prompt  disposition  in  mAkind 
to  unite  again  in  their  primeval  state,  that  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  work  with  wonderful  success  for  some  time, 
till)  at  last,  from  many  unlucky  accidents,  dissension 
arose  betwixt  them.     The  chief  counsellor  and  favour- 
ite of  Hymen  was  Care,  who  was  continually  filling 
bis  patron's  head  with  prospects  of  futurity,  a  settle- 
ment, family,  children,  servants ;  so  that  little  else  was 
regarded  in  all  the  matches  they  made.     On  the  other 
hand,  Love  had  chosen  Pleasure  for  his  favourite,  who 
was  as  pernicious  a  counsellor  as  the  other,  and  would 
never  allow  Love  to  look  beyond  the  present  momen- 
tary gratification,  or  the  satisfying  of  the  prevailing  in- 
clination.    These  two  favourites  became,  in  a  little 
time,  irreconcileable  enemies,  and  made  it  their  chief 
business  to  undermine  each  other  in  all  their  undertak- 
ings.    No  sooner  had  Love  fixed  upon  two  halves, 
which  he  was  cementing  togtther,  and  forming  to  a 
close  union,  but  Care  insinuates  himself,  and  bringing 
Hymen  along  with  him,  dissolves  the  union  produced 
by  Love,  and  joins  each  half  to  some  other  half,  which 
he  had  provided  for  it.     To  be  revenged  of  this,  Plea- 
sure creeps  in  upon  a  pair  already  joined  by  Hymen  ; 
and  calling  Love  to  his  assistance,  they  underhand  con- 
trive to  join  each  half,  by  secret  links,  to  halves  which 
Hymen  was  wholly  unacquainted  with.    It  was  not  long 
before  this  quarrel  was  felt  in  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  and  such  complaints  arose  before  the  throne 
of  Jupiter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  summon  the  oifend- 
ing  parties  to  appear  before  him,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proceedings.     Afler  hearing  the  plead- 
ings on  both  sides,  he  ordered  an  immediate  reconcile- 
ment betwixt  Love  and  Hymen,  as  the  only  expedient 
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for  giving  liapiiincw  to  niniikrncl ;  and  lliat  he  might  be 
siiru  tItU  r■^conci lenient  should  lie  durable,  he  laid  his 
strict  iiijunctioim  on  them  never  to  join  any  halves 
witliout  consuhiiifi;  their  favourites  Care  and  Pleasure, 
nnd  obtaining  tlie  consent  of  both  to  the  conjunction. 
Where  this  order  is  strictly  obscn-cd,  the  Androgj-ne 
ta  itcrfcctly  restored,  and  the  humnn  race  enjoy  the 
same  happinesH  as  in  their  primeval  stHte.  Ttie  seam 
is  scarce  pcrCuived  that  joins  liie  two  beings ;  but  both 
of  tlicin  combine  to  form  one  perfect  and  happy  crea- 
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TuKRK  is  notliing  which  I  wnuld  recommend  more 
earnestly  to  my  feniule  renders  th:in  the  study  of  histo- 
ry, as  an  occupation,  of  all  others,  the  be^it  suited  both 
to  their  sex  and  education,  much  more  instructive  than 
their  ordinary  books  of  amusement,  and  more  enter- 
taining than  those  serious  compositions,  which  are  usu- 
ally to  be  found  in  their  closets.  Among  other  impor* 
tant  truths,  which  they  may  learn  from  history,  they 
may  be  informed  of  two  particulars,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  contribute  very  much  to  their  quiet  nnd  re- 
l|  pose.  That  our  sex,  as  well  as  their's,  are  far  from 
I  being  such  perfect  creatures  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine^ 
and  that  Love  is  not  the  only  passion  which  governs 
tlie  male  world,  but  is  oftep  overcome  by  avnrite,  am- 
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bition,  vanity,  and  a  thousand  other  passions.     Whe- 
ther they  be  the  false  representations  of  mankind  in 
those  two  particulars,  which  endear  novels  and  romances 
so  much  to  the  fair  sex,  I  know  not;  but  must  confess, 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  have  such  an  aversion  to 
matter  of  fact,  and  such  an  appetite  for  falsehood.     I 
remember  I  was  once  desired  by  a  young  beauty,  for 
whom  I  had  some  passion,  to  send  her  some  novels  and 
romances  for  her  amusement  to  the  country ;  but  was 
not  -so  ungenerous  as  to  take  the  advantage,  which  such 
a  course  of  reading  might  have  given  me,  being  re- 
solved not  to  make  use  of  poisoned  arms  against  her*   p . 
I  therefore  sent  her  Plutarch's  Lives;  assuring  her,  at  -^^ 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  t  n  i 
them  from  beginning  to  end.)   She  perused  them  very 
attentively,  till  she  came  to  the  lives  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  whose  names  she  had  heard  of  by  accident,  and 
then  returned  me  the  book,  with  many  reproaches  for 
deceiving  her* 

I  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  the  fair  sex  have  no  such 
aversion  to  history  as  I  have  represented,  provided  it 
be  secret  history,  and  contain  some  memorable  transac- 
tion proper  to  excite  their  curiosity.  But  as  I  do  not 
find  that  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  history,  is  at  all 
regarded  in  these  anecdotes,  I  cannot  admit  of  this  as 
a  proof  of  their  passion  for  that  study.  However  this 
may  be,  I  see  not  why  the  same  curiosity  might  not 
receive  a  more  proper  direction,  and  lead  them  to  de- 
sire accounts  of  those  who  lived  in  past  ages,  as  well  as 
of  their  cotemporaries.  What  is  it  to  Cleora,  whether 
Fulvia  entertains  a  secret  commerce  of  love  with  Phi- 
lander, or  not  ?  Has  she  not  equal  reason  to  be  pleased, 
when  she  is  informed  (what  is  whispered  about  among 
hbtorians)  that  Cato's  sister  had  an  intrigue  with  Cae- 
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sar,  aad  |ialnieci  her  son,  Marcus  Brutas,  upon  hee 
Iiusttand  for  his  own,  though  in  renlity  he  was  her  gal- 
lant's ?  And  are  not  the  loves  of  Messalma  or  Julia  as 
proper  subjects  of  discourse  as  any  iutrigue  that  this 
city  has  produced  of  late  years  ? 

But  I  know  not  whence  It  cotnes  that  I  have  been 
thus  seduced  into  a  kind  of  raillery  against  tijc  ladies; 
unless,  perhaps,  it  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  whidi 
makes  the  person,  who  is  the  favourite  of  itie  company, 
be  often  tlie  object  of  their good-natui^  jests  and  plea- 
santries. We  are  pleased  to  address  ourselves  after  any 
manner  to  one  who  is  agreeable  to  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  presume,  that  notliing  will  be  taken  amiss  by  a 
person,  who  is  secure  of  the  good  opinion  and  affec- 
tions of  every  one  present.     I  shall  now  proceed  to 
/  .handle  uiy  subject  more  seriously,  and  shall  point  out 
I  the  many  advantages,  which  flow  from  the  study  of  hts- 
1   tory,  and  show  how  well  suited  it  is  to  every  one,  hut 
particularly  to  those  *ho  are  debarred  the  severer  stu- 
dies, by  the  tenderness  of  their  compWxIon,  and  the 
weakness  of  their  education.   i_The  advantages  found  in 
.    history  seem  to  be  of  three  kinds,  as  it  amuses  the  fan- 
cy, as  it  improves  the  understanding,  and  as  it  strength- 
ens virtueri 

In  reality,  what  more  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
mind,  than  to  be  transported  into  the  remotest  ages  of 
the  worUlr  itnd  to  observe  human  society,  in  its  infancy, 
making  ^e  first  faint  essays  towards  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  to  see  the  policy  of  government,  and  the  civility 
of  conversation  reGning  by  degrees,  and  every  thing 
which  is  ornamental  to  human  life  advancing  toward  its 
perfection  P'^JTo  remark  the  rise,  progress,  decIensitHi, 
and  final  extinction  of  the  most  flourishing  empires ; 
the  virtues  which  cootributetl  to  their  greatness,  and 
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the.  vices  which  drew  on  their  ruin  ?j   In  short,  to  see 
all  the  human  race,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  pass, 
as  it  were,  in  review  before  us,  appearing  in  their  true 
colours,  without  any  of  those  disguises  which,  during 
their  lifetime,  so  much  perplexed  the  judgment  of  the       '^t  \ 
beholdersf]  What  spectacle  can  be  imagined  so  mag- 
nificent, so  various,  so  interesting  ?J3Vhat  amusement,  ''^>. 
either  of  the  senses  or  imagination,  can  be  compared  .  ^ 
with  ft  ?  Shall  those  trifling  pastimes,  which  engross  so 
much  of  our  time,  be  preferred  as  more  satisfactory, 
and  more  fit  to  engage  our  attention  ?    How  perverse  \ 
must  that  taste  be  which  is  capable  of  so  wrong  a  choice  \ 
of  pleasures? 

•  But  history  is  a  most  improving  part  of  knowledge,  (\ 
as  well  as  an  agreeable  amusement ;  and  a  great  part  of 
what  we  commonly  call  erudition,  and  value  so  highly, 
is  nothing  but  an  acquaintance  with  historical  facts. 
An  extensive  knowledge  of  this  kind  belongs  to  men  of 
letters ;  but  I  must  think  it  an  unpardonable  ignorance 
in  persons,  of  whatever  sex  or  condition,  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  their  own  country,  together 
with  the  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  A 
woman  may  behave  herself  with  good  manners,  and 
have  even  some  vivacity  in  her  turn  of  wit ;  but  where 
her  mind  is  so  unfurnished,  it  is  impossible  her  con- 
versation can  afibrd  any  entertainment  to  men  of  sense 
and  reflection. 

I  must  add,  that  history  is  not  only  a  valuable  part 
of  knowledge,  but  opens  the  door  to  many  other  parts,  v\ 
and  affords  materials  to  most  of  the  sciences.  And,  ^'^ 
indeed,  if  we  consider  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
our  limited  knowledge,  even  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  be  sensible  that  we  should  be  for  ever 
children  in  understanduig,  were  it  not  for  this  inveu- 
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tion,  which  extends  our  experience  to  all  past  ages^ 
and  to  the  most  distant  nations ;  making  them  contri- 
bute as  much  to  our  improvement  in  wisdom,  as  if  they 
had  actually  lain  under  our  observation.  A  man  ac- 
quainted with  history  may,  in  some  respect,  be  said  to 
have  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
been  making  continual  additions  to  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge in  every  century. 

There  is  also  an  advantage  in  that  experience,  which 
is  acquired  by  history,  above  what  is  learned  by  the 
practice  of  the  world,  that  it  brings  us  acquainted  with 
human  affairs,  without  diminishing  in  the  least  from 
the  most  delicate  sentiments  of  virtue.     And  to  tell  the 
troth,  I  know  not  any  study  or  occupation  so  unexcep- 
tionable as  history  in  this  particular.     Poets  can  paint 
virtue  in  the  most  charming  colours ;  biit  as  they  ad- 
dress therasetves  entirely  to  the  passions,  they  often 
become  advocates  for  vice.     Even  philosophers  are  apt 
to  bewilder  themselves  in  the  subtiUfy  of  their  specula^ 
tions ;  and  we  have  seen  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
reality  of  all  moral  distinctions.   IJut  I  think  it  a  re- 
mark worthy  the  attention  of  the  speculative,  that  the 
historians  have  been,  almost  without   exception,   the 
true  friends  of  virtue,  and  have  always  represented  it  in 
its  proper  colours,  however  they  may  have  erred  in  their 
judgments  of  particular   persons.*]   Machiavel  himself 
discovers  a  true  sentiment  of  virtue  in  his  history  of 
Florence.     When  he  talks  as  a  politician,  in  his  gene- 
ral reasonings,  he  considers  poisoning,  assassination, 
and  perjury,  as  lawful  arts  of  power;  but  when  he  speaks 
an  an  historian,  in  his  particular  narrations,  he  shows 
so  keen  an  indignation  against  vice,  and  so  warm  an 
approbation  of  virtue  in  many  passages,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  applying  to  him  that  remark  of  Horace, 
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that  if  you  chase  away  Nature,  though  with  ever  so  great  v  v 
indignity,  she  will  always  return  upon  you.  (^  Nor  is  this 
combination  of  historians  in  favour  of  virtue,  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  be  accounted  for.  When  a  man  of  business 
enters  into  life  and  action,  he  is  more  apt  to  consider 
the  characters  of  men,  as  they  have  relation  to  his  in- 
terest, than  as  they  stand  in  themselves ;  and  has  his 
judgment  warped  on  every  occasion  by  the  violence  of 
his  passion.  When  a  philosopher  contemplates  cha- 
racters and  manners  in  his  closet,  the  general  abstract 
view  of  the  objects  leaves  the  mind  so  cold  and  unmov- 
ed, that  the  sentiments  of  nature  have  no  joom  to  play, 
and  he  scarce  feels  the  difference  between  vice  and  vir- 
tue. History  keeps  in  a  just  medium  between  these 
extremes,  and  places  the  objects  in  their  true  point  of 
Tiew.  The  writers  of  history,  as  well  as  the  readers, 
are  sufRciently  interested  in  the  characters  and  events, 
to  have  a  lively  sentiment  of  blame  or  praise :  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  no  particular  interest  or  concern 
to  pervert  their  judgment* 

Vero  Yoces  turn  demiun  pcctore  ab  imo      aJ^-^      -  ^ *^  A.<.o-<.u 
Eliciuntur.  ,^^t      ir_^i,%^    -(^  ^ 

ESSAY  IV. 

OF  AVARICE.* 4 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate 
every  character,  and  draw  their  fop  or  coward  with 
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stronger  features  than  are  any  where  to  be  met  whb  in 
nature.  This  moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  stage  has 
been  often  compared  to  the  painting  fur  cupolas  and 
ceilings,  wliere  the  colour:^  are  overcharg«l,  and  every 
part  is  drawn  excessively  large,  and  t>eyniiJ  nature. 
The  figures  seem  monstrous  and  disproportioned,  when 
seen  too  nigh;  but  become  natural  and  regular, when  set 
at  a  distance,  and  placed  in  that  point  of  view,  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  be  surveyed.  For  a  Ukc  reason, 
when  characters  are  exhibited  in  theatrical  representa- 
tions, the  want  of  reality  removes,  in  a  manner,  the 
personages;  and  rendering  them  more  cold  and  unen- 
tertaining,  makes  it  necessary  to  compensate,  by  the 
force  of  colouring,  what  tliey  waut  in  substance.  Thus 
we  find  in  common  life,  that  when  a  man  once  oUows 
himself  to  depart  from  truth  in  his  narrations,  lie  never 
can  keep  within  bounds  of  probability;  but  adds  still 
some  new  circumstance  to  render  his  stories  more  mar- 
vellous, and  to  satisfy  his  imagination.  Two  men  in 
buckram  suits  became  eleven  to  Sir  John  FolstafT,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  story. 

There  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  be  found  in  life 
with  as  strong  features,  and  as  high  a  colouring  as  need 
be  employed  by  any  satirist  or  comic  poet  j  and  that  is 
Avarice.  Every  day  we  meet  with  men  of  immense 
fortunes,  without  heirs,  and  oji  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  who  refuse  themselves  the  most  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  go  on  lieaping  possessions  on  posses- 
sions under  nil  the  real  pressures' of  the  severest  pover- 
ty. An  old  usurer,  says  tlie  story,  lying  in  his  last  ago- 
nies, was  presented  by  the  priest  with  the  crucifix  to 
worship.  He  opens  his  eyes  a  moment  before  he  ex- 
pires, considers  thp  ^rucifix,  and  cries,  Tfitse  jncfU  are 
vol  fruf;  I  canorilj/  lend  ten  pistoles  ujton  such  a  pledge. 
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This  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  epigramma- 
tist ;  and  yet  every  one,  from  his  own  experience,  may 
be  able  to  recollect  almost  as  strong  instances  of  perse- 
verance in  avarice.  It  is  commonly  reported  of  a  fa- 
mous miser  in  this  city,  that  finding  himself  near  death, 
he  sent  for  some  of  the  magistrates,  and  gave  them  a 
bill  of  an  hundred  pounds,  payable  after  his  decease, 
which  sum  he  intended  should  be  disposed  of  in  chari« 
table  uses ;  but  scarce  were  they  gone,  when  he  orders 
them  to  be  called  back,  and  offers  them  ready  money 
if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  the  sum.  Another 
noted  miser  in  the  north,  intending  to  defraud  his 
heirs,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  building  an  hospital, 
protracted  the  drawing  of  his  will  frdm  day  to  day ; 
and  it  is  thought,  that  if  those  interested  in  it  had  not 
paid  for  the  drawing  of  it,  he  would  have  died  intestate. 
In  short,  none  of  the  most  furious  excesses  of  love  and 
ambition  are,  in  any  respect,  to  be  compared  to  the  ex- 
tremes  of  avarice. 

The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  avarice  is,  that 
it  generally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  men  of  cold  tem- 
pers, where  all  the  other  affections  are  extinct ;  and  the 
mind  being  incapable  of  remaining  without  some  pas- 
sion or  pursuit,  at  last  finds  out  this  monstrously  ab- 
surd one,  which  suits  the  coldness  and  inactivity  of  its 
temper.  At  the  same  time.  It  seems  very  extraordinary, 
that  so  frosty,  spiritless  a  passion  should  be  able  to 
carry  us  further  than  all  the  warmth  of  youth  and  plea- 
sure. But  if  we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter, 
we  shall  find,  that  this  very  circumstance  renders  the 
explication  of  the  case  more  easy.  When  the  temper 
is  warm  and  full  of  vigour,  it  naturally  shoots  out 
more  ways  than  one,  and  produces  inferior  passions  to 
counterbalance,  in  some  degree,  its  predominant  uicli"* 
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nntion.  It  is  impossiMc  for  a  person  of  thnt  temper  ■ 
liowevcr  bent  on  uny  pursuit,  to  be  deprived  of  iill  sctise 
of  slmme,  or  nil  rcgaril  to  sentiments  of  mankind.  Hia 
friends  must  have  some  influence  over  him  ;  and  other 
considerations  are  apt  to  have  their  weight.  Alt  this 
scn-es  to  restrain  him  within  some  bounds.  But  it  is 
no  wonder  thnt  the  availcious  man,  being,  from  the  cold- 
nes9  of  his  temper,  witliout  refjard  to  reputation,  to 
fi-iendship  or  to  pleasure,  should  be  carried  so  far  by 
his  prevailing  inclination,  and  should  display  his  pas-  ' 
sioti  in  such  surprising  instances. 

Accordingly,  we  find  no  vice  so  irreclaimable  as  ava- 
rice ;  and  though  there  scarcely  has  been  a  moralist  or 
philosopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  who  lias  not  levelled  a  stroke  al  it,  we  hardly  find 
n  ftingle  instance  of  any  person's  being  cured  of  it. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  more  apt  to  approve  of  those 
who  attack  it  with  wit  and  humour,  thnn  of  those  who 
treat  it  in  a  serious  manner.  There  iKin^;  so  little  hopes 
of  doin<;  g(Hjd  to  the  people  infected  whh  this  vice,  I 
would  have  the  rest  of  mankind  at  least,  diverted 
by  our  manner  of  exposing  it ;  as  indeed  there  is  no 
kind  of  diversion,  of  which  they  seem  so  willing  to 
partake. 

Among  the  fables  of  Monsieur  de  la  Motte,  there  is 
one  levelled  against  avarice,  which  seems  to  me  more 
natural  and  easy  than  most  of  the  fables  of  that  inge- 
nious author.  A  miser,  says  he,  being  dead,  and  furty 
interred,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  desiring  to  be 
ferried  over  along  with  the  other  ghosts.  Charon  de- 
mands his  fare,  and  is  surprised  to  see  the  mber,  rather 
than  pay  it,  throw  himself  into  the  rivec,  and  swim 
over  to  the  other  side,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  clamoor 
and  opposition  that  could  be  made  to  him.    All  hell 
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was  in  an  uproar;  and  each  of  the  judges  was  medi- 
tating some  punishment  suitable  to  a  crime  of  such 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  infernal  revenues.  Shall 
he  be  chained  to  the  rock  with  Prometheus  ?  Or  trem- 
ble below  the  precipice  in  company  with  the  Danaides  ? 
Or  assist  Sisyphus  in  rolling  his  stone?  No,  says 
Minos,  none  of  these.  We  must  invent  some  severer 
punishment  Let  him  be  sent  back  to  the  earth,  to  see 
the  use  his  heirs  are  making  of  his  riches. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  design  of  setting 
myself  in  opposition  to  thb  celebrated  author,  if  I  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  a  fable  of  my  own,  which  is  intended  to 
expose  the  same  vice  of  avarice.  The  hint  of  it  was 
taken  from  these  lines  of  Mr  Pope : 

Damn'd  to  the  mines,  tn  equal  fate  betides 
The  slave  that  digs  it,  and  the  slave  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indictment 
against  Avarice  before  the  courts  of  heaven,  for  her 
wicked  and  malicious  counsel  and  advice  in  tempting, 
inducing,  persuading,  and  traitorously  seducing  the 
children  of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  the  detestable  crime 
of  parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  the  body,  ran- 
sack her  very  bowels  for  hidden  treasure.  The  in- 
dictment was  very  long  and  verbose  :  but  we  must 
omit  a  great  part  of  the  repetitions  and  synonymous 
terms,  not  to  tire  our  readers  too  much  with  our  tale. 
Avarice,  being  caUed  before  Jupiter  to  answer  to  this 
charge,  had  not  much  to  say  in  her  own  defence.  The 
injury  was  clearly  proved  upou  her.  The  fact,  indeed 
was  notorious,  and  the  injury  had  been  frequently  re- 
peated. When,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  demanded  jus- 
tice, Jupiter  very  readily  gave  sentence  in  her  favour ; 
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and  his  decree  was  to  this  purpose — That,  since  danie 
Avarice,  the  defendant,  had  thus  grievously  injured  dame 
Earth,  the  plaintiff,  she  was  hereby  ordered  to  take  that 
treasure,  of  which  she  had  feloniously  robbed  the  said 
plaintiff  by  ransacking  her  bosom,  and  restore  it  back 
to  her  without  diminution  or  retention.  From  this 
sentence  it  will  follow,  says  Jupiter  to  the  by-standers, 
that  in  all  future  ages,  the  retainers  of  Avarice  shall 
bury  and  conceal  their  riches,  and  thereby  restore  to 
the  earth  what  they  take  from  her. 
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The  elegant  part  of  mankind,  who  are  not  immersed 
in  mere  animal  life,  but  employ  themselves  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  may  be  divided  into  the  learned 
and  conva'siblc.  The  learned  are  such  as  have  chosen 
for  their  portion  the  higher  and  more  difficult  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  which  require  leisure  and  so- 
litude, and  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection,  without 
long  preparation  and  severe  labour.  The  conversible 
world  join  to  a  sociable  disposition,  and  a  taste  for  plea- 
sure, an  inclination  for  the  easier  and  more  gentle  ex- 
ercises of  the  understanding,  for  obvious  reflections  on 
human  affairs,  and  the  duties  of  common  life,  and  for 
observation  of  the  blemishes  or  perfections  of  the  par- 
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ticular  objects  that  surround  them.  Such  subjects  of 
thought  furnish  not  sufficient  emplojnnent  in  solitude^ 
but  require  the  company  and  conversation  of  our  fel- 
low creatures,  to  render  them  a  proper  exercise  for  the 
mind ;  and  this  brings  mankind  together  in  society, 
where  every  one  displays  his  thoughts  in  observations 
in  the  best  manner  he  is  able,  and  mutually  gives  and 
receives  information,  as  well  as  pleasure. 

The  separation  of  the  learned  from  the  conversible 
world  seems  to  have  been  the  great  defect  of  the  last  age, 
and  must  have  had  a  very  bad  influence  both  on  books 
and  company ;  for  what  possibility  is  there  of  finding 
topics  cf  conversation  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  ra- 
tional creatures,  without  having  recourse  sometimes  to 
history,  poetry,  politics,  and  the  more  obvious  princi- 
ples, at  least,  of  philosophy  ?  Must  our  whole  discourse 
be  a  continued  series  of  gossipping  stories  and  idle  re- 
marks ?  Must  the  mind  never  rise  higher,  but  be  per- 
petually 


StunM  and  worn  out  with  endless  chat, 
Of  WiU  did  this,  and  Kan  did  that  7 


This  would  be  to  render  the  time  spent  in  company 
the  most  unentertaining,  as  well  as  the  most  unprofit- 
able, part  of  our  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  learning  has  been  as  great  a  loser 
by  being  shut  up  in  colleges  and  cells,  and  secluded 
from  the  world  and  good  company.  By  that  means 
every  part  of  what  we  call  belles  lettres  became  totally 
barbarous,  being  cultivated  by  men  without  any  taste 
for  life  or  manners,  and  without  that  liberty  and  faci- 
lity of  thought  and  expression  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  conversation.      Even  philosophy  went  to 
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wreck  by  this  nio])ing  recluse  methoil  of  stiiily,  antt 
became  as  chimerical  in  her  conclusions,  as  she  was 
unintellig'tble  in  lier  style  and  manner  of  delivery ;  ancl^ 
1  indeed,  what  couhi  be  expected  from  men  who  never 
'  consulted  experience  in  any  of  their  reasonings,  or  who 
Mever  searched  for  that  experience,  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found,  in  common  life  and  conversation  ? 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  observe,  that  men  of  let- 
ters in  this  a^  have  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  shy- 
ness and  bashfulness  of  temper,  which  kept  them  at  n 
distance  from  mankind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
men  of  the  world  are  proud  of  borrowing  from  books 
their  most  agreeable  topics  of  conversntion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  league  between  the  learned  and  con- 
vcrsible  worlds,  which  is  so  happily  begun,  will  be  still 
Girther  improved  to  their  mutual  advantage;  and  to 
that  end,  I  know  nothing  more  advantageous  than  such 
Essays  as  those  with  which  I  endeavour  to  entertain 
the  public.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  consider  myself 
as  a  kind  of  resident  or  ambasi<ador  from  the  dominions 
of  learning  to  those  of  conversation,  and  shall  think  it 
my  constant  duty  to  promote  a  good  correspondence 
betwixt  these  two  states,  which  liave  so  great  a  dcpend- 
ance  on  each  other.  I  shall  give  intelligence  to  the 
learned  of  whatever  passes  in  company,  and  sliall  en- 
deavour to  import  into  company  whatever  commodities 
I  find  in  my  natiie  country  projiev  for  their  use  and 
entertainment.  The  balance  of  trade  we  need  not  be 
jealous  of,  nor  will  there  be  any  difficulty  to  preserve 
it  on  both  sides.  The  materials  of  this  commerce 
must  chie%  be  furnished  by  conversation  and  common 
life  J  the  manufacturing  of  them  alone  belongs  to 
learning. 
-     As  it  woultl  be  ait  uupardoaable  negl^nce  in  an 
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ambassador  not  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  where  he  is  commissioned  to  reside ;  so  it 
would  be  altogether  inexcusable  in  me  not  to  address 
myself  with  a  particular  respect  to  the  fair  sex,  who 
are  the  sovereigns  of  the  empire  of  conversation.  I 
approach  them  with  reverence ;  and  were  not  my  coun- 
trymen the  learned,  a  stubborn  independent  race  of  mor- 
tals,  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  unaccustom- 
ed to  subjection,  I  should  resign  into  their  fair  hands  the 
sovereign  authority  over  the  republic  of  letters.  As  the 
case  stands,  my  commission  extends  no  farther  than  to 
desire  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  our 
common  enemies,  against  the  enemies  of  reason  and  beau- 
ty^ people  of  dull  heads  and  cold  hearts.  From  this 
moment  let  us  pursue  them  with  the  severest  vengeance : 
let  no  quarter  be  given,  but  to  those  of  sound  under- 
standings and  delicate  affections;* and  these  characters, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  we  shall  always  find  inseparable. 
To  be  serious,  and  to  quit  the  allusion  before  it  be 
worn  thread-bare,  I  am  of  opinion  that  women,  that  is, 
women  of  sense  and  education  (for  to  such  alone  I  ad- 
dress myself)  are  much  better  judges  of  all  polite  writ- 
ing than  men  of  the  same  degree  of  understanding; 
and  that  it  is  a  vain  panic,  if  they  be  so  far  terrified  with 
the  common  ridicule  that  is  levelled  against  learned 
ladies,  as  Utterly  to  abandon  every  kind  of  books  and 
study  to  our  sex.  Let  the  dread  of  that  ridicule 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  conceal  their 
knowledge  before  fools,  who  are  not  worthy  of  it,  nor 
of  them.  Such  will  still  presume  upon  the  vain  title  of 
the  male  sex  to  affect  a  superiority  above  them  t  but  my 
fair  readers  may  be  assured,  that  all  men  of  sense,  wh& 
know  the  world,  have  a  great  Reference  for  their  judg- 
ment of  such  booVs  as  lie  within  the  compass  of  their 
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knowledge,  and  repose  more  confidence  in  the  delicacy 
of  their  tusle,  though  unguided  by  rules,  tlian  in  all 
tlie  dull  labours  of  pednnts  and  commentators.  In  a 
I  neighbouring  nation,  equally  famous  for  good  taste, 
I  snd  for^allaotry,  the  ladies  are,  in  a  manner,  the  so- 
yereigns  of  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  of  the  conver- 
tible ;  and  no  polite  writer  pretends  to  venture  ^before 
ihe  public,  without  the  approbation  of  some  celebrated 
judges  of  that  sex.  Their  verdict  is,  indeed,  some- 
times complained  of;  and,  in  particular,  I  find,  that 
the  admirers  of  Coriieille,  to  save  that  great  poet's 
honour  upon  the  ascendant  that  Racine  began  to  take 
over  him,  always  said,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that  so  old  a  man  could  dispute  the  prize,  before  such 
judges,  with  so  young  a  man  as  his  rival.  But  tliis  ob« 
servatiun  has  been  found  imjust,  since  posterity  seems 
to  have  ratified  the  verdict  of  that  tribunal:  and  Ra- 
cine, though  dead,  is  still  the  favourite  of  the  fair  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  best  judges  among  the  men. 

There  is  only  one  subject  of  which  I  am  apt  to  dis- 
trust the  judgment  of  female?,  and  that  is  concerning 
books  of  gallantry  and  devotion,  which  tliey  commonly 
adect  as  high  Qown  as  possible ;  and  most  of  them 
seem  more  delighted  with  the  warmth,  than  with  the 
justness  of  the  passion.  I  mention  gallantry  and  de- 
votion as  the  same  subject,  because,  in  reality,  they  be- 
come the  same  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  and  we 
may  observe,  that  they  both  depend  upon  the  very 
same  complexion.  As  the  fair  sex  have  a  great  share 
of  the  tender  and  amorous  disposition,  it  perverts  their 
judgment  on  this  occasion,  and  makes  them  be  easily 
affected,  even  by  wliat  has  no  propriety  in  tlie  expres- 
sion or  nature  in  the  sentiment.  Mr  Addison's  elegant 
discourses  on  religion  liave  no  relish  with  them,  in 
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comparison  of  books  of  mystic  devotion  :  and  Otway'a 
tragedies  are  rejected  for  the  rakes  of  Mr  Dryden. 

Would  the  ladies  correct  their  false  taste  in  this  par- 
ticular, let  them  accustom  themselves  a  little  more  to 
books  of  all  kinds ;  let  them  give  encouragement  to 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  to  frequent  their  com- 
pany; and  finally,  let  them  concur  heartily  in  that 
union  I  have  projected  betwixt  the  learned  and  con- 
versible  worlds.  They  may,  perhaps,  meet  with  more 
complaisance  from  their  usual  followers  than  from  men 
of  learning ;  but  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  so  sin- 
cere an  affection:  and,  I  hope,  they  will  never  be 
guilty  of  so  wrong  a  choice,  as  to  sacrifice  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow. 


ESSAY  VI. 


OF  MOIt AL  PRJUDICES.  »  « 


There  is  a  set  of  men  lately  sprung  up  amongst  us^ 
who  endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  ridiculing 
every  thing,  that  has  hitherto  appeared  sacred  and  ve- 
nerable in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Reason,  sobriety, 
honour,  friendship,  marriage,  are  the  perpetual  sub- 
jects of  their  insipid  raillery ;  and  even  public  spirit^ 
and  a  regard  to  our  country,  are  treated  as  chimerical 
and  romantic.  Were  the  schemes  of  these  anti-re- 
formers to  take  place,  all  the  bonds  of  society  must  be 
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broken,  to  make  way  for  tlie  indulgence  of  a  licentious 
mirtli  nud  gaiety  ;  llie  companion  of  our  drnuken  fro- 
lics must  be  preferred  to  a  friend  or  brother;  dissolute 
prodigality  must  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  every 
tiling  valuoble,  either  in  public  or  private ;  aud  men 
shall  have  so  little  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  them- 
selves, that,  at  last,  a  free  constitution  of  government 
must  become  a  scheme  perfectly  Impracticable  among 
mankind,  and  must  degenerate  into  one  imiversal  sys- 
tem of  fraud  and  corruption. 

There  is  another  humour  which  may  be  observed  in 
some  pretenders  to  wisdom,  and  wliich,  if  not  so  per- 
nicious as  the  idle  petulant  humour  above  mentioned, 
must,  however,  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  those  who  in- 
dulge it.  I  mean  that  grave  philosophic  endeavour 
after  perfection,  which,  under  pretest  of  reforming 
prejudices  and  errors,  strikes  at  all  the  roost  eadearinj{ 
sentiments  of  the  heart,  and  all  the  most  useful  biasscs 
and  instincts,  which  can  govern  a  human  creature. 
The  Stoics  were  remarkable  for  this  foHy  among  the 
ancients ;  and  I  wish  some  of  more  venerable  charac- 
ters in  later  times  had  not  copied  them  too  taithfully  in 
this  particular.  The  virtuous  and  tender  sentiments, 
or  prejudices,  if  you  will,  have  suffered  mightily  by 
these  reflections  ;  while  a  certain  sullen  pride  or  con- 
tempt of  mankind  has  prevailed  in  their  etead,  and  ha« 
been  esteemed  the  greatest  wisdom  ;  thoogli,  in  reality, 
it  be  the  most  egregious  folly  of  all  others.  Slaiilius 
being  solicited  by  Brutus  to  make  one  of  that  nobk 
band  who  struck  the  God-hke  stroke  for  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  refused  to  accompany  them,  saying,  that  all  men 
vxrejboh  or  mad,  and  did  not  deserve  that  a  wise  man 
thcndd  trouble  /lis  head  about  them. 

My  learned  reader  will  here  easily  recollect  the  rea- 
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son,  wliich  an  ancient  philosopher  gave,  why  he  would 
not  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  who  solicited  his 
friendship.  He  was  too  much  a  philosopher  to  think 
that  the  connexion  of  having  sprung  from  the  same 
parent  ought  to  have  any  influence  on  a  reasonable 
mind,  and  expressed  his  sentiment  after  such  a  manner 
as  I  think  not  proper  to  repeat  When  your  friend  is 
in  afillttion,  says  Epictetus,  you  may  counterfeit  a 
sympathy  with  him,  if  it  give  him  relief;  but  take  care 
not  to  allow  any  compassion  to  sink  into  your  heart, 
or  disturb  that  tranquillity,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
wisdom.  Diogenes  being  asked  by  his  friends  in  his 
sickness,  what  should  be  done  with  him  after  his  death? 
Why,  says  he,  throw  me  out  into  thejieldi. — What^  re- 
plied they,  to  the  birds  or  beasts  ^ — No :  place  a  cudgel 
by  mCf  to  defend  myself  withaL^—To  xvhat  purpose  ?  say 
they,  you  will  not  have  anysenscy  nor  any  power  of  mak^ 
ing  use  of  it.  Then  if  the  beasts  should  devour  me,  cries 
he,  'shall  I  be  any  more  sensible  of  it  ? — I  know  none  of 
the  sayings  of  that  philosopher,  which  shows  more  evi- 
dently both  the  liveliness  and  ferocity  of  his  temper. 

How  different  from  these  are  the  maxims  by  which 
Eugenius  conducts  himself !  In  his  youth,  he  applied 
himself,  with  the  most  unwearied  labour,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy;  and  nothing  was  ever  able  to  draw  him 
from  it,  except  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  serving 
his  friends,  or  doing  a  pleasure  to  some  man  of  merit- 
When  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  free  life  of  a  bachelor  (in  which  other- 
wise he  would  have  been  inclined  to  remain),  by  cSnn- 
dering  that  he  was  the  last  branch  of  an  ancient  family, 
which  must  have  been  extinguished  had  he  died  with- 
out children.     He  made  choice  of  the  virtuous  and 
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Leautifut  Emira  for  liis  consort,  who,  after  being  the 
solace  of  his  life  for  many  yenrs,  aiid  having  made  him 
the  father  of  several  children,  paid  at  last  tlie  general 
debt  to  nature.  Nothing  could  have  supported  hira 
under  so  severe  an  affliction,  but  the  consolation  he  re- 
ceived from  his  young  family,  who  were  now  become 
dearer  to  him  on  account  of  their  deceased  mother. 
One  daughter  in  particular  is  his  darhng,  and  the  se- 
cret joy  of  his  soul;  because  her  features,  her  air,  her 
voice,  recal  every  moment  the  tender  memory*  of  Iiis 
spouse,  mid  fill  his  eyes  with  tears.  He  conceals  this 
partiality  as  much  as  possible ;  and  none  but  his  inti- 
mate friends  are  acquainted  with  it.  To  them  he  re- 
veals all  his  tenderness ;  nor  is  lie  so  affectedly  philo- 
sophical, as  even  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  weakness. 
They  know  that  he  siill  keeps  the  birth-day  of  Emira 
with  tears,  and  a  more  fond  and  tender  recollection  of 
past  pleasures,  in  like  manner  as  it  was  celebrated  iti 
her  lifetime,  with  joy  ond  festivity.  They  know  that 
lie  preserves  her  picture  with  the  utmost  care,  and  lias 
one  picture  in  miniature,  which  he  always  wears  next 
to  his  bosom  ;  that  he  has  left  orders  in  his  last  will, 
thtit,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  shall  happen  to 
die,  his  body  shall  be  transported,  and  laid  in  the  same 
grave  with  her's ;  and  that  a  monument  shall  be  erect- 
ed over  them,  and  their  mutual  love  -and  happiness 
celebrnled  in  an  epitaph,  which  he  himself  has  compos- 
ed for  that  purpose. 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  was  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  shall  here  commu- 
uicate  it  to  the  public.  It  contains  such  an  Instance  of 
s  philosophic  spirit,  as  I  think  pretty  extraordinary,  and 
may  serve  as  an  example,  not  to  depart  too  far  from 
ibe  received  maxims  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  by  a 
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refined  search  after  happiness  or  perfection.  The  story 
I  have  been  since  assured  of  as  matter  of  fact. . 

SIR,  .  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1737. 

I  know  you  are  more  curious  of  accounts  of  men 
than  of  buildings,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  in- 
formed of  private  history  than  of  public  transactions ;' 
for  which  reason  I  thought  the  following  story,  whicli 
is  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in  this  city,  would 
be  no  unacceptable  entertainment  to  you. 

A  young  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  being  left  entire- 
ly at  her  own  disposal,  persisted  long  in  a  resolution 
of  leading  a  single  life,  notwithstanding  several  advan- 
tageous offers  that  had  been  made  to  her.  She  had 
been  determined  to  embrace  this  resolution,  by  observ- 
ing the  many  unhappy  marriages  among  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  by  hearing  the  complaints  which  her  female 
friends  made  of  the  tyranny,  inconstancy,  jealousy,  or 
indifference  of  their  husbands.  Being  a  woman  of 
strong  spirit  and  an  uncommon  way  of  thinking,  she 
fpund  no  difficulty  either  in  forming  or  maintaining  this 
resolution,  and  could  not  suspect  herself  of  such  weak- 
ness as  ever  to  be  induced,  by  any  temptation,  to  de- 
part from  it.  She  had,  however,  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  having  a  son,  whose  education  she  was  re- 
solved to  mak^the  principal  concern  of  her  life,  and 
by  that  means  supply  the  place  of  those  other  passions, 
which  she  was  resolved  for  ever  to  renounce.  She 
pushed  her  philosophy  to  such  an  uncommon  length,  as 
to  find  no  contradiction  betwixt  such  a  desire  and  her 
former  resolution  ;  and  accordingly  looked  about  with 
great  deliberation  to  find  among  all  her  male  acquaint- 
ance, one  whose  character  and  person  were  agreeable 
to  her,  without  being  able  to  satisfy  herself  on  that 
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head.  At  length,  being  in  tlie  playhouse  one  evenTng, 
she  sees  in  the  parterre,  a  young  man  ora  most  engaging 
countenance  and  modest  deportment ;  and  feels  such  a 
prepossession  in  his  favour,  that  she  had  hopes  this 
must  be  the  person  she  had  long  sought  for  in  vain. 
She  immediately  despatches  a  servant  to  him ;  desiring 
his  company  nt  her  lodginfrs  next  morning.  The 
young  man  was  overjoyed  at  the  message,  and  could 
not  command  his  satisfaction,  upon  receiving  such  an 
advance  from  a  lady  of  so  great  beauty,  reputation,  and 
(juality.  He  was,  therefore,  much  disappointed,  when 
he  found  a  woman,  who  would  allow  him  no  freedoms ; 
and  amidst  all  her  obliging  behaviour,  confined  and 
overawed  him  to  the  bounds  of  rational  discourse  and 
conversation.  She  seemed,  however,  willing  to  com- 
mence a  friendship  with  him  ;  and  told  him,  that  his 
company  would  always  be  acceptable  to  her,  whenever 
he  had  ft  leisure  hour  to  bestow.  He  needed  not  much 
entreaty  to  renew  his  visits,  being  so  struck  with  her  wit 
and  beauty,  that  he  must  have  been  unhappy  had  lie 
been  debarred  lier  company.  Every  conversation  ser\-- 
cd  only  the  more  to  inflame  his  passion,  and  gave  him 
more  occasion  to  admire  her  person  and  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  his  own  good  fortune.  Ha 
WHS  not,  however,  without  anxiety,  when  he  consider- 
ed the  disproportion  of  their  birth  and  fortune;  nor 
was  his  uneasiness  allayed,  even  when  he  reflected  on 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  their  ac(|uaintanca 
had  commenced.  Our  philosophical  heroine,  in  tha 
mean  time,  discovered,  that  her  lover's  personal  ()ua)i- 
ties  did  not  belie  his  physiognomy;  so  that  jud;^ing 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  farther  trial,  she  lakes  n 
proper  opportunity  of  communic.iting  to  him  her 
wliole  iiitenlion.      Tlieir  intercourse   continued   for 
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some  time,  till  at  last  her  wishes  were  crowned,  and 
she  was  now  mother  of  a  boy,  who  was  to  be  the  ob« 
ject  of  her  future  care  and  concern.     Gladly  would 
she  have  continued  her  friendship  with  the  father ;  but 
finding  him  too  passionate  a  lover  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  of  friendship,  she  was  obliged  to  put  a 
violence  upon  herself.      She  sends  .  him  a  letter,  in 
wliich  she  had  inclosed  a  bond  of  annuity  for  a  thou- 
sand crowns ;  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  never  to 
see  her  more,  and  to  forget,  if  possible,  all  past  favours 
and  familiarities.    He  was  thunderstruck  at  receiving 
this  message ;  and  having  tried  in  vain  all  the  arts  that 
might  win  upon  the  resolution  of  a  woman,  resolved  at 
last  to  attack  her  by  her  foible.    He  commences  a  law- 
suit against  her  before  tlie  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
claims  his  son,  whom  he  pretends  a  right  to  educate  as 
he  pleased,  according  to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  law 
in  such  cases.     She  pleads,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
express  agreement  before  their  commerce,  and  pre- 
tends that  he  had  renounced  all  claim  to  any  offspring 
that  might  arise  from  their  embraces.    It  is  not  yet 
known  how  the  parliament  will  determine  in  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  which  puzzles  all  the  lawyers  as  much  as 
it  does  the  philosophers.    As  soon  as  tliey  come  to  any 
issue,  I  shall  inform  you  of  it,  and  shall  embrace  any 
opportunity  of  subscribing  myself,  as  I  do  at  present. 

Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant. 


CI  Tin;  .MiDni.i. 
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The  moral  of  ihe  fullowing  i\Mc  will  easily  discover 
itself,  without  my  explaining  it.  One  rivulet  meeting 
anotber,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  united  in  strict- 
est nmity,  with  noisy  haughtiness  and  disdain  thus  be- 
spoke him — '  What,  brother  !  slill  in  the  same  state  \ 
^till  low  and  creeping  !  Are  you  not  ashanietl,  when 
you  behold  me,  who,  though  lately  in  a  like  condition 
with  you,  am  now  become  a  great  river,  and  shall 
fthurtly  be  able  to  rival  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  jiro- 
vided  those  friendly  rains  continue  which  have  favour- 
ed my  banks,  but  neglected  yours?' — *  Very  true,'  re- 
plies the  humble  rivulet  i  '  You  are  now,  indeed,  swobi 
to  a  great  size  ;  but  methinks  you  are  become  withal 
somewhat  turbulent  and  muddy.  I  am  contented  with 
my  low  condition  and  my  purity. ' 

Instead  of  commenting  upon  this  fable,  I  shall  take 
occasion  from  it  to  compare  the  different  stations  of 
lilV.  and  to  persuade  such  of  my  readers  as  are  placed 
in  the  middle  station  to  he  satisfied  with  it,  as  the  most 
eligible  of  all  others.  Tliese  form  the  most  numerous 
rank  of  men  that  can  be  supposed  susceptible  of  philo- 
scipliy  -  ;uid  therefore  all  discourses  of  morality  ought 
priiiL-ipully  to  be  addressed  to  them.  The  great  ore 
too  much  humersed  in  pleasure,  and  the  poor  too  much 
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occupied  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  life,  to 
hearken  to  the  calm  voice  of  reason.  The  middle  sta* 
tion,  as  it  is  most  happy  in  many  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  this,  that  a  man  placed  in  it  can,  with  the 
greatest  leisure,  consider  his  own  happiness,  and  reap 
a  new  enjoyment,  from  comparing  his  situation  with 
that  of  persons  above  or  below  him, 

Agur's  prayer  is  sufficiently  noted — *  Two  things 
have  I  required  of  thee;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die: 
remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies ;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches ;  &ed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  who  is  the 
X.ord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name 
of  my  God  in  vain.' — The  middle  station  is  here  justly 
recommended,  as  affording  the  fullest  security  for  virtue; 
and  I  may  also  add,  that  it  gives  opportunity  for  the 
most  ample  exercise  of  it,  and  furnishes  employment 
for  every  good  quality  which  we  can  possibly  be  pos- 
sessed of.  Those  who  are  placed  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  men,  have  little  opportunity  of  exerting  any 
other  virtue  besides  those  of  patience,  resignation,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity.  Those  who  are  advanced  into 
the  higher  stations,  have  full  employment  for  their  ge- 
nerosity, humanity,  affability,  and  charity.  When  a 
man  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  he  can  exert  the 
former  virtues  towards  his  superiors,  and  the  latter  to- 
wards his  inferiors.  Every  moral  quality  which  the 
human  soul  is  susceptible  of,  fnay  have  its  turii,  and 
be  called  up  to  actiop ;  and  a  mi^n  may,  nfter  this  man- 
ner,  be  much  more  certain  of  his  progress  in  virtue, 
than  where  his  good  qualities  lie  dormant,  and  without 
employment. 

,  But  there  is  another  virtue  that  seems  principally  to 
lie  among  equals,  and  is,  for  Ch^t  reason,  chiefly  calcu- 
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lated  for  the  middle  station  of  life.  Tills  virtue  is 
friendship.  I  Ix-iieve  most  men  of  generous  tempers 
arc  apt  lo  envy  the  prent,  when  they  ronsider  tlie  large 
oppurt unities  sucli  persons  hnve  of  doiiip  good  to  iheir 
MIoW'Creaturcs,  and  of  nctjuiring  tlie  friendship  and 
esteem  of  mm  of  merit.  They  iiiiikc  no  ndvanccs  in 
vain,  and  arc  not  ol>li|red  to  iissoeiule  with  those  wliom 
they  have  htlle  kindness  for,  like  people  of  inferior 
stations,  who  are  subject  lo  have  their  proffers  of  friciid- 
sliip  rejected,  even  where  they  would  be  most  fond  of 
placing  their  nlFectlons.  Dut  though  tlie  great  have 
more  facility  in  acquiring  friendships,  they  cannot  he 
«o  ccrtiiin  of  tlic  sincerity  of  them,  ns  men  of  a  lower 
rmik,  since  the  favours  they  benlow  may  acquire  them 
(lattery,  instead  of  good  wdl  and  kindnvxs.  It  hax  been 
very  judiciously  remarked,  that  wc  attach  ourselves 
more  by  the  services  we  perform  than  by  thf>se  we  re- 
ceive, and  that  a  man  is  in  danger  odosinfi  liis  friends 
by  r4)ligi|ig  them  too  far.  I  shoultl,  therefore,  choose 
to  lie  in  tlie  middle  wny,  and  t"  hnve  my  commerce 
with  my  friend  varied  both  by  obligations  given  and 
received.  I  have  too  much  pride  to  be  willing  that  all 
the  obligations  should  lie  on  my  ude,  and  should  be 
afraid,  that,  if  they  all  lay  on  his,  he  would  also  have 
too  much  pride  to  be  entirely  easy  under  Uiem,  or  have 
a  perfect  complacency  in  my  company. 

We  may  also  remark  of  the  middle  station  of  life, 
that  it  is  more  favourable  to  the  acquiring  of  wisdom 
and  ability,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  so 
situate  has  a  better  chance  Ibr  attaining  a  knowledge 
both  of  men  and  things,  than  those  of  a  more  elevated 
station.  He  enters  with  more  familiarity  into  human 
life,  and  every  thing  appears  in  its  natural  colours  be- 
^e  bip  f  he  -has  more  leisure  to  form  obsenstkitis'; 
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and  has,  besides,  the  jnotive  of  ambition  to  push  him 
on  in  his  attainments,  beiag  certain  that  he  can  never 
rise  to  any  distinction  or  eminence  in  the  world,  with- 
out his  own  industry*  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  com- 
municating a  remark,  which  may  appear  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, viz.  tliat  it  is  wisely  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence, that  the  middle  station  diould  be  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  improving  our  natural  abilities,  since 
there  is  really  more  capacity  requisite  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  station,  than  is  requisite  to  act  in  the 
higher  spheres  of  life.  There  are  more  natural  parts, 
and  a  stronger  genius  requisite  to  make  a  good  lawyer 
or  physician,  than  to  make  a  greut  monarch.  For  let 
us  take  any  race  or  succession  of  kings,  where  birth 
alone  gives  a  title  to  the  crown ;  the  English  kings,  for 
instance,  who  have  not  been  esteemed  the  most  shining 
in  history.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  succession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  we  may  reckon  twenty-eight  sove- 
reigns, omitting  those  who  died  minors.  Of  these^ 
eight  are  esteemed  princes  of  great  capacity,  viz.  the 
Conqueror,  Harry  II.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Harry 
V.  and  VII.,  Elizabeth,  and  the  late  King  William. 
Now,  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that,  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind,  there  are  not  eight,  out  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  are  fitted  by  nature  to  make  a  figure  either 
on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar.  Since  Charles  VII.,  ten 
monarchs  have  reigned  in  France,  omitting  Francis  II. 
Five  of  those  have  been  esteemed  princes  of  capacity, 
viz.  Louis  XL,  XIL,  and  XIV.,  Francis  I.,  and  Harry 
IV.  In  short,  the  governing  of  mankind  well  requires 
a  great  deal  of  virtue,  justice,  and  humanity,  but  not  a 
surprising  capacity.  A  certain  Pope,  whose  name  I 
have  forgot,  used  to  say.  Let  iis  divert  oursclvesj  viij 
friends;  the  tvorld  governs  itself.     There  are>  indeed^ 
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Mime  crilical  times,  suvli  as  those  in  wliiili  Harry  TV. 
livetl,   ihat  call  for  the  utmost  vigour:  and  a  less  cou- 
rage and  capacity,  than  what  ap|7eareti  in  that  great 
monarch,  must  have  sunk  itniWr  the  wt'iglit.    But  such  i 
circii instances  are  rare ;  and  even  then  fortune  does  &^ 
least  one  half  of  the  busuiess. 

Since  tlie  common  professions,  such  as  law  or  phy— 4 
sic,  require  equal,  if  not  superior  capacity,  to  what  an 
exerted  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that'i 
the  soul  must  he  made  of  still  a  Oner  mould,  to  shine  I 
in  philosophy  or  poetry,   or  in  any  of  the  higher  purls  1 
of  learning.     Courage  and  resolution  are  chiefly  re»1 
qniiiile  in  a  commander;  justice  and  humanity  in  i 
statesman;  but  genius  and  capacity  in  a  scholar.   Grear] 
generals  and  great  politicians  are  found  in  ail  ages  a 
countries  of  the  world,  and  frequently  start  up  at  once^  ^ 
even  amongst  the  greatest  barbarians.     Sweden  was  t 
sunk  in  ignorance,  when  it  produced  Guslavus  £rio>>4 
son,   and    Gustavus    Adoljihus :    Wiiscovy,    when    the 
Czar  appeared :  and  perhaps  Carthage,  when  it  gave 
birth  to  Hanniba).     But  England  must  pass  through  a 
Kmg  gradation  of  its   Spencers,  Johnsons,   Wallers, 
Drydens,  before  it  arise  at  an  Addison  or  a  Po|>e.     A 
happy  talent  for  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  is  a  kind 
of  prodigy  among  men.  Nature  must  afTord  the  richest 
genius  that  comes  from  her  hands ;  education  and  ex- 
ample must  cultivate  it  from  the  earliest  infancy ;  and 
industry  must  concur  to  carry  it  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection.    No  man  needs  be  surprised  to  see  Kouli-Kan 
among  the  Persians;  but   Homer,  in  so  early  an  age 
amon^  the  Greeks,  is  certainly  matter  of  the  highest 
wonder. 

A  man  cannot  show  a  genius  for  war,  who  is  not  so 
fortunate  as  (o  be  trusted  with  command ;  and  it  sel- 
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doin  happens  in  any  state  or  kingdom,  that  several  at 
once  are  placed  in  that  situation.  How  many  Marl- 
boroughs  were  there  in  the  confederate  army,  who 
never  rose  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  ? 
But  I  am  persuaded  there  has  been  but  one  Milton  in 
England  within  these  hundred  years,  because  every 
one  may  exert  the  talents  of  poetry  who  is  possessed 
of  them ;  and  no  one  could  exert  them  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  that  divine  poet.  Ifno  man  were 
allowed  to  write  verses,  but  the  person  who  was  before- 
hand named  to  be  laureate,  could  we  expect  a  poet  in 
ten  thousand  years? 

Were  we  to  distinguish  the  ranks  of  men  by  their 
genius  and  capacity,  more  than  by  their  virtue  and 
usefulness  to  the  public,  great  philosophers  would  cer- 
tainly challenge  the  first  rank,  and  must  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  mankind.  So  rare  is  this  character,  that 
perhaps  there  has  not  as  yet  been  above  two  in  the 
world  who  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  it.  At  least,  Galileo 
and  Newton  seem  to  me  so  far  to  excel  all  the  rest, 
that  I  cannot  admit  any  other  into  the  same  class  with 
them. 

'  Great  poets  may  challenge  the  second  place;  and 
this  species  of  genius,  though  rare,'  is  yet  much  more 
frequent  than  the  former.  Of  the  Greek  poets  that 
remain.  Homer  alone  seems  to  merit  this  character : 
of  the  Romans,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius  :  of  the 
English,  Milton  and  Pope :  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau, 
and  Voltaire,  of  the  French :  and  Tasso  and  Ariosto 
of  the  Italians* 

Great  orators  and  historians  are  perhaps  more  rare 
than  great  poets ;  but  as  the  opportunities  for  exerting 
the  talents  requisite  for  eloquence,  or  acquiring  the 
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knowledge  reqiuaite  for  writing  bistory,  depend  in  some 
meMore  upon  fortune^  we  cannot  pronounce  these  pro* 
doctions  of  genius  to  be  .more  extraordinary  than  the 
fimner* 

I  should  now  return  from  thb  digression^  «nd  show 
that  the  middle  station  of  life  is  more  fiivouraUe  to 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  virtue  and  wisdom :  but  as  the 
arguments  that  prove  this  seem  pretty  obvious,  I  shall 
here  forbear  insbting  on  them. 


ESSAY  VIII." 

ON  SUICIDE. 

One  considerable  advantage  that  arises  from  phiIo« 
w^hy,  consists  in  the  sovereign  antidote  which  it  a& 
fixrds  to  superstition  and  fidse  rdigioo.    All  other  re« 

medies  against  that  pestilent  distemper  are  vain,  or  at 
least  uncertain.  Plain  good  sense,  and  the  practice  of 
the  world,  which  alone  serve  most  purposes  of  life,  are 
here  found  ineffectual :  History,  as  well  as  daily  ex- 
perience, furnish  instances  of  men  endowed  with  the 
strongest  capacity  for  business  and  affairs,  who  have 
all  tlieir  lives  crouched  under  slavery  to  the  grossest 


ft  8  This  and  the  following  Essay  are  inserted  from  the  edition  print* 
cd  at  London,  under  tlic  following  title.  "  Essays  on  Suicidei  and 
the  IinmorUlity  of  tlic  Soul,  ascribed  to  the  late  David  Hume,  Esq. 
Never  before  publishvd.  With  Remarks,  intended  as  an  Antidote  to  the 
Poison  contained  in  thcM  rerformances,  by  the  Editor.  To  which  i> 
added,  two  Letters  on  Suicide,  from  Rottstcau^  Eloisa.    London,  17b3." 
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superstition.  Even  gaiety  and  sweetness  of  temper, 
which  infuse  a  balm  into  every  other  wound,  afford  no 
remedy  to  so  virulent  a  poison,  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  fair  sex,  who,  though  commonly  pos- 
sessed of  these  rich  presents  of  nature,  feel  many  of 
their  joys  blasted  by  this  importunate  intruder.  But 
when  sound  philosophy  has  once  gained  possession  of 
the  mind,  superstition  is  effectually  excluded ;  and  one 
may  fairly  affirm,  that  her  triumph  over  this  enemy  is 
more  complete  than  over  most  of  the  vices  and  imper- 
fections incident  to  human  nature.  Love  or  anger, 
ambition  or  avarice,  have  their  root  in  the  temper  and 
affections,  which  the  soundest  reason  is  scarce  ever 
able  fully  to  correct;  but  superstition  being  founded 
on  false  opinion,  must  immediately  vanish  when  true 
philosophy  has  inspired  juster  sentiments  of  superior 
powers.  The  contest  is  here  more  equal  between  the 
distemper  and  the  medicine;  and  nothing  can  hinder 
the  latter  from  proving  effectual,  but  its  being  false 
and  sophisticated. 

It  will  here  be  superfluous  to  magnify  the  merits  of 
Philosophy  by  displaying  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
that  vice  of  which  it  cures  the  human  mind.  The 
superstitious  man,  says  Tully,  *  is  miserable  in  every 
scene,  in  every  incident  in  life ;  even  steep  itself,  which 
banishes  all  other  cares  of  unhappy  mortals^  affords  to 
him  matter  of  new  terror,  while  he  examines  his 
dreams,  and  finds  in  those  visions  of  the  night  prog- 
nostications of  future  calamities.  I  may  add,  that 
though  death  alone  can  put  a  full  period  to  his  misery, 
^  be  dares  not  fly  to  this  refuge,  but  still  prolongs  a  mi- 
serable existence,  from  a  vain  fear  kst  he  offend  his 
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Makpr,  Ijy  using  the  power  with  which  that  lieiieficent 
Being  has  endowed  him.  The  presents  of  Gob  imd 
nature  are  ravished  tVom  us  by  this  cruel  enemy ;  nnd 
notwithstandinfj  that  one  step  would  remove  us  from 
tlie  regions  of  pain  and  sorrow,  her  menaces  still  chain 
tis  down  to  a  liated  hcing,  which  she  herself  chiefly 
contributes  to  render  miserable. 

'Tis  observed  by  such  as  have  been  reduced  by  the 
calamities  of  life  to  llie  necessity  of  employing  this  fatal 
remedy,  that  if  the  unscnsoimble  care  of  their  friends 
deprive  them  of  that  species  of  death  which  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  they  seldont  venture  upon  any 
other,  or  can  Ktimmon  up  so  much  resolution  a  seconil 
time,  nn  to  execute  their  pui-jiose.  So  great  is  our 
horror  of  death,  that  when  it  presents  itself  under  any 
form  besides  that  to  which  a  man  has  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  his  imagination,  it  acquires  new  terrors,  and 
overcomes  his  feeble  courage ;  But  when  the  menaces 
of  superstition  arc  joined  to  this  naluiW  timidity,  no 
wonder  it  cpiite  deprives  men  of  al!  power  over  their 
lives,  since  even  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  to 
which  we  are  carried  by  a  strong  propensity,  are  torn 
from  us  by  this  inhuman  tyrant.  Let  us  here  endea- 
vour to  restore  men  to  their  native  liberty,  by  examin-  ' 
ing  all  the  common  arguments  against  suicide,  and 
showing  that  that  action  may  be  free  from  every  impu- 
tation of  guilt  or  blame,  according  to  the  sentimenu  pt 
all  the  ancient  philosophers. 

If  suicide  be  criminal,  it  must  be  a  transgression  of 
oar  duty  either  to  God,  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves. 
To  prove  that  suicide  is  no  transgression  of  our  duty 
to  God,  the  following  considerations  may  perhaps  suf- 
fice. In  order  to  govern  the  material  world,  the  al- 
mighty Creator  has  eGtsblisiied  ^eitei.il  luid  iiumulable 
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laws,  by  which  all  bodies,  from  tlie  greatest  planet  to 
the  smallest  particle  of  matter,  are  maintained  in  their 
proper  sphere  and  function.  To  govern  the  animal 
world,  he  has  endowed  all  living  creatures  with  bodily 
and  mental  powers;  with  senses,  passions,  appetites, 
memory,  and  judgment,  by  which  they  are  impelled  or 
regulated  in  that  course  of  life  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. These  two  distinct  principles  of  the  material 
and  animal  world  continually  encroach  upon  each  o- 
ther,  and  mutually  retard  or  forward  each  other's  ope* 
ration.  Tlie  powers  of  men  and  of  all  other  animals 
are  restrained  and  directed  by  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  the  surrounding  bodies ;  and  the  modifications  and 
actions  of  these  bodies  are  incessantly  altered  by  the 
operation  of  all  animals.  Man  is  stopt  by  rivers  in  his 
passage  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  rivers,  when 
properly  directed,  lend  their  force  to  the  motion  of 
machines,  which  serve  to  the  use  of  man.  But  tlK)ugh 
the  provinces  of  the  material  and  animal  powers  are 
not  kept  entirely  separate,  there  results  from  thence  no 
discord  or  disorder  in  the  creation ;  on  the  contrary^ 
from  the  mixture,  union^  and  contrast  of  all  the  various  ^ 
powers  of  inanimate  bodies  and  living  creatures,  arises 
that  sympathy,  harmony,  and  proportion,  whicli  affords 
the  surest  argument  of  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  pro- 
vidence of  the  Deity  appears  not  immediately  in  any 
operation,  but  governs  every  thing  by  those  general 
and  immutable  laws  which  have  been  established  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  All  events,  in  one  sense,  may 
be  pronounced  the  action  of  the  Almighty;  they  all 
proceed  from  those  powers  with  which  he  has  endowed 
his  creatures.  A  house  which  falls  by  its  own  weight, 
is  not  brought  to  ruin  by  his  providence,  more  thau 
one  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  men ;  nor  are  the  human 
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Taculties  les^  liU  workmniiship  than  the  laws  of  malion 
and  gravitation.  Wlien  llie  passions  play,  when  ibe 
judgment  dictates,  when  the  liinba  obey  ;  this  is  ail  tin? 
opei-atioD  of  Go<l ;  and  upon  these  animate  principles, 
as  welt  as  upon  the  inanimate,  has  he  established  the 
government  of  the  universe.  Every  event  is  alike  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  that  inflnite  Being,  who  takes  hi 
at  one  glance  tlie  most  distant  regions  of  space,  and 
remotest  periods  of  time.  There  is  no  event,  however 
importtint  to  us,  which  he  lias  exempted  from  the  ge- 
neral laws  that  govern  the  universe,  or  which  he  ha& 
peculiarly  reserved  for  his  own  immediate  action  and 
operation.  The  revolution  of  states  and  empires  de- 
pends upon  the  smallest  caprice  or  passion  of  single 
men  ;  and  the  lives  of  men  are  shortened  or  extended 
by  the  smallest  accident  of  air  or  diet,  sunshine  or  tem- 
pest. Nature  still  continues  her  progress  and  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  general  laws  be  ever  broke  by  particnlnr 
volitions  of  the  Deity,  'tis  after  a  manner  which  en- 
tirely escapes  human  observation.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  elements  and  other  inanimate  parts  of  the 
creation  carry  on  their  action  without  regard  to  the 
particular  interest  and  situation  of  men  ;  so  men  are 
intrusted  to  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  the 
various  shocks  of  matter,  and  may  employ  every  faculty 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  case,  happiness,  or  preservation.  What  is  the 
meaning  then  of  that  principle,  that  a  man  who,  tiretl 
of  life,  and  hunted  by  pain  and  misery,  bravely  over- 
comes all  the  natural  terrors  of  death,  and  makes  his 
escape  from  this  cruel  scene;  that  such  a  man,  I  say, 
has  incurred  the  indignation  of  his  Creator,  by  en- 
croaching on  the  office  of  divine  providence,  and  dis- 
turbing the  order  of  the  universe?     Shall  we  assert. 
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that  the  Almighty  has  reserved  to  himseir,  in  any  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  disposal  of  the  lives  of  men,  and  has 
not  submitted  that  event,  in  common  with  others,  to 
the  general  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  ? 
This  is  plainly  false :  the  lives  of  men  depend  upon  the 
same  laws  as  the  lives  of  all  other  animals ;  and  these 
are  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion. 
The  fall  of  a  tower,  or  the  infusion  of  a  poison,  will  de- 
stroy a  man  equally  with  the  meanest  creature;  an 
inundation  sweeps  away  every  thing  without  distinction 
that  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  finy.  Since  there^ 
fore  the  lives  of  men  are  for  ever  dependent  on  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  matter  and  motion,  is  a  man's  disposing 
of  his  life  criminal,  because  in  every  case  it  is  criminal 
to  encroach  upon  these  laws,  or  disturb  their  opera- 
tion? But  this  seems  absurd:  All  animals  are  in- 
trusted to  their  own  prudence  and  skill  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  world ;  and  have  full  authority,  as  far  as 
their  power  extends,  to  alter  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. Without  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  they 
could  not  subsist  a  moment ;  every  action,  every  mo- 
tion of  a  man,  innovates  on  the  order  of  some  parts  of 
matter,  and  diverts  from  their  ordinary  course  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  motion.  Putting  together  therefore  these 
conclusions,  we  find  that  human  life  depends  upon  the 
general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  that  it  is  no  en- 
croachment on  the  office  of  Providence  to  disturb  or 
alter  these  general  laws :  Has  not  every  one  of  conse- 
quence the  free  disposal  of  his  own  life  ?  And  may  he 
not  lawfully  employ  that  power  with  which,  nature  has 
endowed  him  ?  In  order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  this 
conclusion,  we  must  show  a  reason  why  tliis  particular 
case  is  excepted.  Is  it  because  human  life  is  of  such 
great  importance,  that  it  is  a  presumption  for  humian 
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prudence  to  dispose  of  it  ?  But  tlie  life  of  a  man  is  of 
no  greater  importance  to  the  universe  than  that  of  an 
oyster:  And  were  it  of  ever  so  great  importance,  the 
order  of  human  nature  has  actually  submitted  it  to  hu~ 
man  prudence,  and  reduced  us  to  a  necessity)  in  every 
incident,  of  determining  concerning  it. 

Were  the  disposal  of  human  life  so  much  reserved 
OS  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty,  that  it  were 
an  encroachment  on  his  right  for  men  to  dispose  of 
their  own  lives,  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  act  for 
the  preservation  of  hfe  as  for  its  destruction.  If  I  turn 
pside  a  stone  which  is  falling  upon  uiy  head,  I  disturb 
the  course  of  nature ;  and  I  invade  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  Almighty,  by  lengthening  out  my  life  beyond 
the  period,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  he  had  assigned  it. 

A  hair,  a  fly,  an  insect,  is  able  to  destroy  this  mighty 
being  whose  life  is  of  such  importance.  Is  it  an  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  human  prudence  may  lawfully  dis- 
pose of  what  depends  on  such  insignificant  causes?  It 
would  be  no  crime  in  me  to  divert  the  Nile  or  Danube 
from  its  coarse,  were  I  able  to  effect  such  puqioses. 
Where  then  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  from  their  natural  channel  ? — Do  you  imagine 
that  I  repine  at  Providence,  or  curse  my  creation,  be- 
cause J  go  out  of  life,  and  put  a  period  to  a  being  which, 
were  it  lo  continue,  would  render  me  miserable  ?  Far 
be  such  sentiments  from  me.  I  am  only  convinced  of 
a  matter  of  fact  which  you  yoursell' acknowledge  possi- 
ble, that  human  life  may  be  unhappy;  and  that  my  ex- 
istence, if  further  prolonged,  would  become  ineligible : 
but  I  thank  Providence,  both  for  the  good  which  I  have 
already  enjoyed,  and  for  the  power  with  which  1  am 
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elbowed  of  escaping  the  ills  that  threaten  me.'  To 
you  it  belongs  to  repine  at  Providence,  who  foolishly 
imagine  that  you  have  no  such  power;  and  who  must 
still  prolong  a  hated  life,  though  loaded  with  pain  and 
sickness,  with  shame  and  poverty. — Do  not  you  teach, 
that  when  any  ill  befals  me,  though  by  the  malice  of 
my  enemies,  I  ought  to  be  resigned  to  providence ;  and 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  the  operations  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  much  as  the  actions  of  inanimate  beings  ? 
When  I  fall  upon  my  own  sword,  therefore,  I  receive 
my  death  equally  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity  as  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a  precipice,  or  a  fever. 
The  submission  which  you  require  to  Providence,  in 
every  calamity  that  befalls  me,  excludes  not  human  skill 
and  industry,  if  possibly  by  their  means  I  can  avoid  or 
escape  the  calamity.  And  why  may  I  not  employ  one 
remedy  as  well  as  another  ?  If  my  life  be  not  my  own, 
it  were  criminal  for  me  to  put  it  in  danger,  as  well  as 
to  dispose  of  it ;  nor  could  one  man  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  herOf  whom  glory  or  friendship  transports  into 
the  greatest  dangers ;  and  another  merit  the  reproach 
of  wretch  or  miscreant^  who  puts  a  period  to  his  life  from 
the  same  or  like  motives. — There  is  no  being  which 
possesses  any  power  or  faculty,  that  it  receives  not  from 
its  Creator ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  which  by  ever  so  ir- 
regular an  action,  can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  his 
providence,  or  disorder  the  universe.  Its  operations 
are  his  works  equally  with  that  chain  of  events  which  it 
invades ;  and  whichever  principle  prevails,  we  may  for 
that  very  reason  conclude  it  to  be  most  favoured  by 
him.     Be  it  animate  or  inanimate ;  rational  or  irration- 


'  Agamus  Deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  in  vita  teneri  potest     Seneca^ 
Epist.  xiL 
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neither  does  my  death,  however  voluntary,  happen 
without  its  consent ;  and  whenever  pain  or  sorrow  sp 
far  overcome  my  patiences  as  to  make  me  tired  of  lifci 
1 4nay  conclude  that  I  am  recalled  from  my  station  in 
the  clearest  and  modt  express  terms.  It  is  Providence 
surely  that  has  placed  me  at  this  present  moment  in 
this  chamber :  But  may  I  not  leave  it  when  I  think  pro- 
per, without  being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
deserted  my  post  or  station  ?  When  I  shall  be  dead,  the 
principles  of  which  I  am  composed  will  still  perform 
their  part  in  the  universe,  and  will  be  equally  useful  in 
the  grand  fabric,  as  when  they  composed  this  individual 
creature.  Tlie  difference  to  the  whole  will  be  no  greats 
er  than  betwixt  my  being  in  a  chamber  and  in  the  open 
air.  The  one  change  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than 
the  other;  but  not  more  so  to  the  universe. 

It  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  imagine  that  any  created 
being  can  distnrb  the  order  of  the  world,  or  invade  the 
business  of  Providence !  It  supposes,  that  that  being 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  which  it  received  not 
from  its  Creator,  and  which  are  not  subordinate  to  his 
government  and  authority.  A  man  may  disturb  society, 
no  doubt,  and  thereby  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty :  But  the  government  of  the  world  is  placed  far 
beyond  his  reach  and  violence.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Almighty  is  displeased  with  those  actions 
ihat  disturb  society  ?  By  the  principles  which  he  has 
implanted  in  human  nature,  and  which  inspire  us  with 
a  sentiment  of  remorse  if  we  ourselves  have  been  guilty 
of  such  actions,  and  with  that  of  blame  and  disappro* 
bation,  if  we  ever  observe  them  in  others. — Let  us  now 
examine,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  whether 
Suicide  be  of  this  kind  of  actions,  and  be  a  breach  of 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour  and  to  society. 
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'  A  man  w!io  retires  from  life  does  no  harm  lo  socie- 
ty ;  He  only  ceases  to  do  good ;  which,  if  it  is  an  inju- 
ry, is  of  the  lowest  kind. — All  our  obligations  to  do  gooti 
to  society  seem  lo  imply  sometliing  veciprocal.  I  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  society,  and  therefore  ought  to  pro- 
mote its  interests;  but  when  I  withdraw  myself  alto- 
{^ether  from  society,  can  I  be  bound  any  longer  ?  But 
allowing  that  our  obligations  to  do  good  were  perpetual, 
they  have  certainly  some  bounds;  I  am  not  obliged  lo 
do  a  small  good  to  society  at  the  expense  of  a  great 
harm  to  myself:  why  then  should  I  prolong  a  miserable 
existence,  because  of  some  frivolous  advantage  which 
the  public  may  perhaps  receive  from  me?  If  upon  ac- 
count of  age  and  infirmities,  I  may  lawfully  resign  any 
office,  and  employ  my  time  altogether  in  fencing  against 
these  calamities,  and  alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the 
miseries  of  my  future  life;  why  may  I  not  cut  short 
these  miseries  at  once  by  an  action  which  is  no  more 
prejudicial  to  society  ? — But  suppose  that  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  promote  the  interest  of  so- 
ciety; suppose  that  I  am  a  burden  to  it;  suppose 
that  my  life  hinders  some  person  from  being  much 
more  useful  to  society:  In  such  cases,  my  resignation 
of  life  must  not  only  be  innocent,  but  laudable.  And 
most  people  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to  al>andon 
existence,  are  in  some  sucli  situation ;  those  who  have 
health,  or  power,  or  authority,  have  commonly  better 
reason  to  be  in  humour  with  the  world, 

A  man  is  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  public  in- 
terest ;  is  seized  upon  suspicion  ;  is  ihreatenetl  with  the 
rack ;  and  knows  from  his  own  weakness  that  the  se- 
cret will  be  extorted  from  him  :  Could  such  a  one  con- 
sult the  public  interest  better  than  by  putting  &  quick 
period  to  a  miseinble  life?  This  whs  the  case  of  the 
fiuiious  and  brave  Sirozi  of  Florence. — Again,  suppose 
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a  malefactor  is  justly  condemned  to  a  shameful  death ; 
can  any  reason  be  imagined  why  he  may  not  anticipate 
his  punishment,  and  save  himself  all  the  anguish  of 
thinking  on  its  dreadful  approaches  ?  He  invades  the  . 
business  of  Providence  no  more  than  the  magistrate 
did  who  ordered  his  execution;  and  his  voluntary 
death  is  equally  advantageous  to  society,  by  ridding  it 
of  a  pernicious  member.  - 

That  Suicide  may  often  be  consistent  with  interest 
and  with  our  duty  to  ourselves,  no  one  can  question, 
who  allows  that  age,  sickness,  or  misfortune,  may  ren« 
der  life  a  burden,  and  make  it  worse  even  than  annihi- 
lation. I  believe  that  no  man  ever  threw  away  life 
while  it  was  worth  keeping.  For  such  is  our  natural 
horror  of  death,  tliat  small  motives  will  never  be  able 
to  reconcile  us  to  it ;  and  though  perhaps  the  situation 
of  a  man's  health  or  fortune  did  not  seem  to  require 
this  remedy,  we  may  at  least  be  assured,  that  any  one 
who,  without  apparent  reason,  has  had  recourse  to  it, 
was  curst  with  such  an  incurable  depravity  or  gloomi** 
ness  of  temper  as  must  poison  all  enjoyment,  and  ren- 
der him  equally  miserable  as  if  he  had  been  loaded 
with  the  most  grievous  misfortunes.  If  Suicide  be  sup- 
posed a  crime,  'tis  only  cowardice  can  impel  us  to  it. 
If  it  be  no  crime,  both  prudence  and  courage  should 
engage  us  to  rid  ourselves  at  once  of  existence  when 
it  becomes  a  burden.  'Tis  the  only  way  that  we  can 
then  be  useful  to  society,  by  setting  an  example,  which, 
if  imitated,  would  preserve  to  every  one  his  chance  for 
happiness  in  life,  and  would  effectually  free  him  from 
all  danger  or  misery.^ 

^  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  suicide  is  as  lawful  under  the  Chris- 
tian  dispensation  as  it  was  to  the  Heathens^    There  is  not  a  single  tcit 
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ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


By  the  mere  light  of  reason  it  seems  difficult  to  prove 
the  immorUlity  of  the  soul ;  the  argiiracnts  for  it  ar« 
commonly  derived  either  from  metaphysical  topics,  or 
moral,  or  physical.  But  in  reality  it  is  the  gospel,  and 
the  gospel  alone,  that  has  brought  life  and  immortulity 
to  light. 

I.  Metaphysical  topics  su]ipose  that  the  soul  is  im- 

or  icripture  which  prohibiu  it.      That  great  Bod  iotUlible  rule  of  futh    , 
■od  practice  which  muftt  controul  all  philosophy  *nff  humno  rensODin^ 

vidence  ■■  indeed  recommended  in  scripture;  but  that  implin  only  sub> 
minion  to  ilia  that  ait  unavoidable,  not  to  fiucb  as  ma^  be  remetUed  by 
prudence  or  courage.  Thou  ihalt  not  kUl,  a  eyideDtly  meant  to  exclude 
only  the  killing  of  others,  over  whose  life  we  hme  no  aulhority.  That 
thii  precept,  like  most  of  the  Bcripture  precepts,  must  he  modified  by 
reaion  and  coEQiuon  sente,  u  plain  from  the  practice  of  nugistrates,  who 
punish  criminaU  c^italty,  notRilhalandiDg  the  letter  of  the  law.  Bui 
were  this  commandment  ever  so  express  against  suicide,  it  would  now 
have  no  authority,  for  all  the  law  of  Jlfowt  is  abolished,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  established  by  the  law  of  nature.  And  we  haie  already  endeavoured 
to  prore  that  suicide  is  not  prohibited  by  that  law.  In  all  eases  Christians 
■and  Heathena  are  precisely  upon  the  same  footiug ;  Cotn  and  fimtw, 
Ama  and  Portia  acted  heroically  ;  those  who  now  imitate  thdr  example 
uuglil  to  receive  the  same  praises  from  posterity.  The  power  of  com> 
milting  suicide  is  regarded  by  Pliny  as  an  advantage  which  men  poocB 
even  above  the  Dciiy  himwtf.  "  l>cus  non  sihi  potest  moitcm  conjciscere 
ii  vdtt,  unai  homini  di'dli  optimum  in  tantis  vit«  pomis.".— Lib.  IL  cap. 
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material,  and  that  'tis  impossible  for  thought  to  belong 
to  a  material  substance.  But  just  metaphysics  teach 
us,  that  the  notion  of  substance  is  wholly  confused  and 
imperfect ;  and  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  any  sub- 
stance, than  as  an  aggregate  of  particular  qualities  in- 
hering in  an  unknown  something.  Matter,  therefore, 
and  spirit,  are  at  bottom  equally  unknown ;  and  we 
cannot  determine  what  qualities  inhere  in  the  one  or  in 
the  other.  They  likewise  teach  us,  that  nothing  can 
be  decided  a  priori  concerning  any  cause  or  effect ;  and 
that  experience,  being  the  only  source  of  our  judgments 
of  this  nature,  we  cannot  know  from  any  other  princi- 
ciple,  whether  matter,  by  its  structure  or  arrangement, 
may  not  be  the  cause  of  thought.  Abstract  reasonings 
cannot  decide  any  question  of  fact  or  existence.  But 
admitting  a  spiritual  substance  to  be  dispersed  through- 
out the  universe,  like  the  ethereal  fire  of  the  Stoics, 
and  to  be  the  only  inherent  subject  of  thought,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  from  analogy^  that  nature  uses  it 
afler  the  manner  she  does  the  other  substance,  matter. 
She  employs  it  as  a  kind  of  paste  or  clay ;  modifies  it 
into  a  variety  of  forms  and  existences ;  dissolves  after 
a  time  each  modification,  and  from  its  substance  erects 
a  new  form.  As  the  same  material  substance  may  suc- 
cessively compose  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  the  same 
•spiritual  substance  may  compose  their  minds:  Their 
consciousness,  or  that  system  of  thought  which  they 
formed  during  lifcj  may  be  continually  dissolved  by 
death,  and  nothing  interests  them  in  the  new  modifica- 
tion. The  most  positive  assertors  of  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  never  denied  the  immortality  of  its  substance ; 
and  that  an  immaterial  substance,  as  well  as  a  material, 
may  lose  its  memory  or  consciousness,  appears  in  part 
from  experience,  if  the  soul  be  inmiaterial.    lleasouing 
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by  precept  and  education.  And  those  who  foster  them, 
what  is  their  motive  ?  Only  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and 
to  acquire  power  and  riches  in  this  world.  Their  very 
zeal  and  industry,  therefore,  are  an  argument  against 
them. 

What  cruelty,  what  iniquity,  what  injustice  in  nature^ 
to  confine  all  our  concern,  as  well  as  all  our  knowledge, 
to  the  present  life,  if  there  be  another  scene  still  wait- 
ing  us  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  ?  Ought  this 
barbarous  deceit  to  be  ascribed  to  a  beneficent  and 
wise  Being  ? — Observe  with  what  exact  proportion  the 
task  to  be  performed,  and  the  performing  powers,  are 
adjusted  throughout  all  nature.  If  the  reason  of  man 
gives  him  great  superiority  above  other  animals,  his 
necessities  are  proportionably  multiplied  updn  him: 
his  whole  time,  his  whole  capacity,  activity,  courage, 
and  passion,  find  sufficient  employment  in  fencing  a- 
gainst  the  miseries  of  his  present  condition ;  and  fre« 
quently,  nay,  almost  always,  are  too  slender  for  the 

business  assigned  them. A  pair  of  shoes,  perhaps, 

was  never  yet  wrought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  that  commodity  is  capable  of  attaining ;  yet 
it  is  necessary,  at  least  very  useful,  that  there  should 
be  some  politicians  and  moralists,  even  some  geome- 
ters, poets,  and  philosophers  among  mankind.  The 
powers  of  men  are  no  more  superior  to  their  wants, 
considered  merely  in  this  life,  than  those  of  foxes  and 
hares  are,  compared  to  their  wants  and  to  their  period 
of  existence.  The  inference  from  parity  of  reason  is 
therefore  obvious. 

On  the  theory  of  the  soul's  mortality,  the  inferiority 
of  women's  capacity  is  easily  accounted  for.  Their  do- 
mestic life  requires  no  higher  faculties  either  of  mind 
or  body.     This  circumstance  vanishes  and  becomes 
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absolutely  insignificant  on  the  religious  theory:  The 
one  sex  has  an  ecgual  task  to  perform  as  the  otlier ; 
tlieir  powers  of  reason  and  resolution  ought  also  to 
have  been  equaU  and  both  of  them  infinitely  greater 
than  at  present.  As  every  effect  implies  a  canse,  and 
that  another,  till  we  reach  the  first  cause  of  all,  which 
is  the  Deity ;  every  thing  that  happens  is  ordained 
by  him,  and  nothing  can  be  the  object  of  bis  punish- 
ment or  vengeance. — By  what  rule  are  punishments 
and  rewards  distributed  ?  What  is  the  Divine  standard 
of  merit  and  demerit?  Shall  we  suppose  that  human 
sentiments  have  place  in  the  Deity  ?  How  bold  that 
hypothesis !  We  have  no  conception  of  any  other  sen- 
timentii. — According  to  human  sentiments,  sense,  cou- 
rage, good  manners,  industry,  prudence,  genius,  &c. 
are  essential  parts  of  personal  merits.  Shall  we  there- 
fore erect  an  clysium  for  poets  and  heroes  like  that  of 
the  ancient  mythology  ?  Why  confine  all  rewards  to 
one  species  of  virtue?  Punishment,  wiUiont  any  pro- 
per end  or  purpose,  is  inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of 
goodness  and  justice ;  and  no  end  can  be  served  by  it 
aficf  the  whole  scene  is  closed.  Punishment,  accord- 
ing to  oiir  conception,  shouUl  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  oiTeuce.  Why  dien  eternal  punishment  fur  the 
temporary  offences  of  so  frail  a  creature  as  man  ?  Can 
any  one  approve  of  Alexander's  rage,  who  intended  to 
exterminate  a  whole  nation  because  they  had  sei^hia 
Isvouriie  horse  Bucephalus  ? ' 

Heaven  and  hell  su))pose  two  distinct  species  of  men, 
Ihe  good  and  the  bad;  but  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind Hunt  betwixt  vice  and  virtue. — \\'crc  one  to  go 
round  the  world  with  an   inlcuiiuu  of  giving  »  good 
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supper  to  the  righteous  and  a  sound  drubbing  to  the 
wicked,  he  would  frequently  be  embarrassed  in  his 
choice,  and  would  find  the  merits  and  demerits  of  most 
men  and  women  scarcely  amount  to  the  value  of  either. 
To  suppose  measures  of  approbation  and  blame  dif- 
ferent from  the  human  confounds  every  thing.  Whence 
do  we  learn  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  distinc- 
tions, butfrom  our  own  sentiments? — Whatman  who  has 
not  met  with  personal  provocation  (or  what  good-natured 
man  who  has)  could  inflict  on  crimes,  from  the  sense  of 
blame  alone,  even  the  common,  legal,  frivolous  punish- 
ments  ?  And  does  any  thing  steel  the  breast  of  judges 
and  juries  against  the  sentiments  of  humanity  but  re- 
flection on  necessity  and  public  interest?  By  tlie 
Roman  law,  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  parricide, 
and  confessed  their  crime,  were  put  into  a  sack  along 
with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  serpent,  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  Death  alone  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
denied  their  guilt,  however  fully  proved*  A  crimi- 
nal was  tried  before  Augustus,  and  condemned  after  a 
full  conviction ;  but  the  humane  emperor,  when  he  put 
the  last  interrogatory,  gave  it  such  a  turn  as  to  lead  the 
wretch  into  a  denial  of  his  guilt.  *^  You  surely  (said 
the  prince)  did  not  kill  your  father  ?  '^  '  This  lenity 
suits  our  natural  ideas  of  right  even  towards  the  greats 
est  of  all  criminals,  and  even  though  it  prevents  so 
inconsiderable  a  sufferance.  Nay,  even  the  most  bigot- 
ted  priest  would  naturally  without  reflection  approve  of 
it,  provided  the  crime  was  not  heresy  or.  infidelity ;  for 
as  these  crimes  hurt  himself  in  his  temporal  interest  and 
advantages,  perhaps  he  may  not  be  altogether  so  indul- 
gent to  them.     The  chief  source  of  moral  ideas  is  the 

^  SiMton.  August  cap.  3t  y 
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Trees  perish  in  the  water,  fishes  in  the  air,  animals  in 
the  earth.  Even  so  small  a  diiFerence  as  that  of  cli- 
mate is  often  fatal.  What  reason  then  tp  imagine,  that 
an  immense  alteration,  such  as  is  made  on  the  soul  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  body,  and  all  its  organs  of  thought 
and  sensation,  can  be  effected  without  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole  ?  Every  thing  is  in  common  betwixt  soul 
and  body.  The  organs  of  the  one  are  all  of  them  the 
organs  of  the  other ;  the  existence,  therefore,  of  the 
one  must  be  dependent  on  the  otiier.  The  souls  of 
animals  are  allowed  to  be  mortal ;  and  these  bear  so 
near  a  resemblance  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  the  ana-* 
logy  from  one  to  the  other  forms  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment. Their  bodies  are  not  more  resembling,  yet  no 
one  rejects  the  argument  drawn  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy. The  Metempsychosis  is  therefore  the  only  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  that  philosophy  can  hearken  to. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  perpetual;  every  thing, 
however,  seemingly  firm,  is  in  continual  flux  and 
change :  The  world  itself  gives  symptoms  of  frailty  and 
dissolution.  How  contrary  to  analogy,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that  one  single  form,  seeming  the  frailest  of  any, 
and  subject  to  the  greatest  disorders,  is  immortal  and 
indissoluble  ?  What  theory  is  that !  how  lightly,  not 
to  say  how  rashly,  entertained  !  How  to  dispose  of 
the  infinite  number  of  posthumous  existences  ought 
also  to  embarrass  the  religious  theory.  Every  planet 
in  every  solar  system,  we  are  at  liberty  to  imagine  peo- 
pled with  intelligent  mortal  beings,  at  least  we  can  fix 
on  no  other  supposition.  For  these  then  a  new  uni- 
verse must  every  generation  be  created  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  present  universe,  or  one  must  have  been 
created  at  first  so  prodigiously  wide  as  to  admit  of  this 
continual  influx  of  beings.  Ought  such  bold  suppositions 
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to  be  received  by  nny  pliilosopliy,  nnd  tlint  merely  on 
(lie  pretext  of  a  bare  possibility  i*  When  ills  asked, 
Wliethev  Ag^iemnon,  Tliersiles,  Hannibal,  I'arro. 
nni!  every  stupid  clown  tliat  ever  existed  in  Italy,  Scy- 
tliia,  Bactria,  or  Guinea,  are  now  alive ;  con  any  man 
tliiiik,  that  a  scrutiny  of  nature  will  furnish  arguments 
strong  enough  to  answer  so  strange  a  question  in  the  af. 
firmative?  Ttie  want  of  argument  without  revelation  suf- 
ficiently establishes  the  negative. — Quaiitojactlius,  says 
Pliny, '  cer/htsque  sibi  qticmque  credere.,  etc  ^cimcn  seai- 
rilatis  anligetie  lali  mmere  experimenlo.  Our  insensi- 
bility before  the  composition  of  the  body  seems  to  na- 
tural reason  a  proof  of  a  like  state  after  dissolution.— 
Were  our  horrors  of  annihilation  an  original  passion, 
not  the  effect  of  our  general  love  of  happiness,  it  would 
rather  prove  the  mortality  of  the  soul :  For  as  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  she  would  never  give  us  a  hori'or 
against  an  impossible  event.  She  may  givp  us  a  hor- 
ror against  an  unavoidable  event,  provided  our  endea- 
vours, as  in  the  present  case,  may  often  remove  it  to 
some  distance.  Death  is  in  the  end  unavoidable ;  yet 
the  human  species  could  not  be  preserved  had  not 
nature  inspired  us  with  an  aversion  towards  it.  All 
doctrines  are  to  be  suspected  which  are  favoured  by  our 
passions ;  and  the  hopes  and  fears  which  gave  rise  tu 
this  doctrine  are  very  obvious. 

*Tis  an  infinite  advantage  in  every  controversy  lo  de- 
fend the  negative.  If  the  question  be  out  of  llie  com- 
mon experienced  course  of  nature,  this  circumslance  is 
almost  if  not  attogetlier  decisive.  By  what  arguments 
or  analogies  can  we  prove  any  state  of  existence,  which 
no  one  ever  saw,  and  which  no  way  resembles  any  that 
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that  ever  was  seen  ?  Who  will  repose  such  trust  in 
any  pretended  philosophy  as  to  admit  upon  its  testimony 
the  reality  of  so  marvellous  a  scene  ?  Some  new  spe- 
cies of  logic  is  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and  some  new 
faculties  of  the  mind,  that  they  may  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend that  logic. 

Nothing  could  set  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite  obliga^ 
tions  which  mankind  have  to  Divine  revelation,  since 
we  find  that  no  other  medium  could  ascertain  this  great 
and  important  truth. 
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Abasemint,  consequence  of  superstition,  ir.  479. 

Abilities,  natural,  merit  of,  U.  396^  406. 

Abstract  or  general  ideas,  bow  formed,  I  37,  56. 

Abstract  reasoning,  objectionable^  iv.  10,  182. 

Absurdity,  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  mythology,  ir.  481. 

Academic  philosophy,  excellence  of,  iv.  50,  175w 

Accession,  right  of,  ii  288,  (Note,) 

Acheans,  their  democracy  the  most  perfect,  iil  517— their  numbers,  481. 

Acquaintance,  a  source  of  attachment,  ii.  95. 

Actions,  Virtuous,  what  constitutes,  ii.  246,  961— moral  dktinctions  of, 

ir.  305,  351. 
Addison,  iii.  101— quoted,  152,  218— iv.  20i. 
iEUus  Lampridius,  iiL  467. 
iEschines,  iii.  363,  476,  454 
iEschines  Socraticus,  iv.  406. 
^tolians,  their  numbers,  iii.  481. 

^gina,  number  of  slaves  in,  iii.  478— factions  in,  iv.  505w 
Agathocles,  his  cruelty,  iii.  455^  (JVbfr.) 
Age,  golden,  a  fiction,  ii.  264— iv.  259. 
Agreeableness,  a  source  of  attachment,  iv.  327,  339. 
Agriculture,  iii  293— how  best  encouraged,  465. 
Agrigentum,  nmnber  of  its  inhabitants,  iii.  468. 
Agrippa,  saying  of,  iv.  457. 
Alcibiades,  bis  |>olicy,  iiL  375. 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  iii.  858. 
Alexander,  the  impostor,  iv.  139. 
Alexander  the  Great,  saying  of,  ii.  390— iv.  329— his  cmclty,  iii.  479^ 

( Ao(^)— his  toleration,  iv.  477— his  emulation  of  Bacchus,  479. 
Alexandria,  ancient,  its  size  and  population,  iiL  488^  (Aoif.) 
Allegiance,  foundation  of,  ii.  321— iv.  278-^obligstioil8  to,  iL  326,  SSl^-r 

objects  of,  938^  &c iiL  526-*measure  of;  520,  534. 


Allegocv,  lUtunl  W  poljthasm,  it.  4J8. 
—  of  lore  and  Hjrmeii,  it.  5S6. 


ABhUiou*  SuinnaUiR',  play  of.  liL  SM. 
AoKricmn  tribn,  wme  mihoul  goTtramm 
Atucfaanit,  an  obMTTUioa  of,  in.  3S}. 


Futed  ofaibcUto,  it.  4i56,  (.VoU.) 


Aogn,  different  rrom  haired,  ii.  )  13 — nheo  (idoui,  397. 

Animal*,  ihtir  rmon,  L  232— i*.    182.  Ac— dwir  pride  and  biiniiL 
il  03 — lludia<r«tionsiuidp*tuiii»,Ili8 — aalionalchanctortf,  ul  S 

Anlienti,  tlwir  philowphy  imperfect,  i.  !82 — ii.  11 — thdtoolMDs  of 
lue,  iT,  «a 

Aniient  Daooiu,  their  public  lieanim,  Ui.  3SI — their  blood;  van.  U 

AnlhropoiiKiTpliitca,  ii.  -ICO— ctnuequeiicm  of  theii  principlo,  W6. 

Aptjpaler,  fail  repartee,  iiL  IdB. 

Anboch.  Ju  luet  iii.  188. 

Anloninui  Jjamo.  be  tuperetition,  it.  496. 

Afqiiaa,  ob  dw  ricba  of  the  Plalemica,  iii.  361 — quoted.  417,  MO,  444^  J 
4dC^  tSS,  459,  470— iT.  415~-oii  the  (Opulalioo  of  Gaul,  iii  498. 

Ampagito,  iii.  114— iT.  461. 

Ariosto,  his  character  as  a  writer,  iiL  S62. 

Aristides,  the  wphiil,  his  account  of  Rome,  iiL  4S3.  (^olr.) 

ArittocncT,  Politti  and  Venetian,  coiDpntd.  iii.  16. 

Arislophanei,  quoted,  iii.  425— liit  leprcientationa  of  tbe  god«  not  decnied 

impioua,  iT.  462. 
Aristotle,  quoted,  iii.  HI.  435.  478,  491,  494— ii.  27,  34S,  404,  444. 
Anneniani,  ibcir  probit;,  iiL  832: 
AmiinJaiH  in  Hollaod,  friend*  of  libeny,  iii.  TO. 
Annurong,  Dr.  quoted,  iv.  402. 
Amobiu.,  quoted,  IT.  453,  461. 
AtlBierxes,  hii  right  to  the  throne,  ii  34a 
Alts  DMchanical,  adTaotageous,  iiL  29& 
Anian,  quoted,  UL  82.  142,  391,  462— iT.  477,  47ft 
Atfwuoi,  whether  posiible,  iT.  174. 
Atfaeninii,  quoted,  iii.  474.  47B,  {Note.)  S03. 
Atbem,  iu  eitcoi,  iii.  aSO-ita  wahb,  36%  462— iM  popntMioa.  173, 

475— jta  ttatiMiea.  4T7.  517. 
Aiheman%iheireilraonliimjreg«dfgrju«tice,iL  IflO     their  characf . 
iiL  333-i,.  llH-ti,tiT itnMner,  iii.  *18,  4«l-*heii  Ijrrmnj,  iSS 
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—their  expenses,  457,  (^o/e)— their  rwoitj,  iv.  337— their  law  re- 
specting marriage,  iii.  207— 'iv.  281^414  el  leg.— thdr  man  of  merity  415b. 

Attalus,  his  cruelty,  iii.  442. 

Association  of  ideas,  i.  26 — tv.  24  et  teq.— -of  impressions,  uL  13— -in* 
fluence  of,  on  pride  and  humility,  !& 

Augustine,  St^  bis  dogmatism,  ir.  489. 

Augustus,  his  age  compared  with  that  of  CamiUus,  iii«  290^^fais  impiety 
and  superstitidn,  iv.  453^  477^  490. 

Aunoy,  Madame  de,  quoted,  iii^  212. 

Aurelius  MarCus,  his  theism.  It.  457. 

Austria,  house  of^  causes  of  its  decay,  iii;  379, 

Authority,  perpetually  opposed  by  liberty,  iiL  4l. 

Avarice,  a  proper  subject  for  satire  or  comedy^  iv.  533* 

Bacon,  Lord,  quoted  iL  434— iii  56,  102,  237,  299-4r.  153,  464. 
Balance  of  trade»  errors  respecting,  iiL  348,  &c.*-of  power,  partially  un« 

derstood  by  the  ancients,  373,  &&-^better  known  but  not  practised  by 

modem  states,  379. 
Banks  and  paper-currency,  whether  bcnefldal,  iii;  319,  357,  &e. 
Bank-credit,  origin  and  nature  of,  iii.  359. 
Bartoli*s  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  iii.  488. 
Barrow,  Dr,  his  definition  of  equality,  L  70, 
Batavians,  ancient,  iiL  23a 
Bayle^  ii.  434^-iy.  272,  480. 
Beauty,  what,  iL  31 — iii.  260 — ^hy  an  object  of  pride  or  pleasure,  iL 

S,  33,  36a— ir.  207— moral,  compared  with  natunl,  iv;  37& 
Belgium,  its  population,  iii.  499. 
BeUef,  what,  L  120,   135— iL  552— iv.  60— causes  of;  L  136,  &&— in- 

fluence  of,  160,  &c. — difference  beCweeU  it  and  fiction,  iv.  58,  a73L 
Bellarmine^  Cardinal,  a  saying  of,  iv.  480. 
Benevolence,  different  from  love^  iL  113 — ^not  a  tilotive  of  justice,  250 

— what  constitutes,  395,  &c — recommendation  and  merit  o^  iv.  247, 

&C.  335— two -kinds  of,  381,  {Noie.) 
Bentivoglio,  Cardinal,  iiL  239. 
Berkeley^  Dr,  his  doctrine  o^  general  ideas,  i«  3i;-4>f  imti^mal  character, 

iiL  238— a  sceptic,  iv.  180. 
Berne,  canton  of,  its  treasures,  iiii  d64p— Its  peculation,  500. 
Black,  Dr,  letter  from,  i.  xxiiL 
Boccaccio,  iiL  200,  282— iv.  30,  fKote.J 
Bodily  accomplishments,  source  of  pride  or  humilitjr,  ii^  33— of  lore  or 

hatred  86— iv.  208,  320. 
Body,  advantages  of,  ii.  408. 
Blame  and  praise,  variableness  of,  iL  36Sti 
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Characters,  national,  varietiea  of  accounted  for,  iii.  224. 

Charles  II.  policy  of,  iii.  731 

Charles  V.  his  estimate  of  human  life,  ii.  508. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  character,  iii.  d5&— iv.  337. 

ChasUty,  virtue  of,  ii.  35l^~iv.  280,  314^ 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  iw,  327. 

China,  peculiarities  in  its  laws  and  customs,  iii.  136,  298,  331,  353, 443. 

Chinese,  uniformity  of  their  character,  iii.  231,  236— their  superstition, 

iy.  451, 
Cbristian  religion,  arguments  against  its  historical  evidence,  L  194— 

causes  of  its  early  persecution,  iii.  64 — founded  in  faitii,  not  in  reason, 

iv.  isa 

Chrysippus,  saying  of,  iL  423. 

Cicero,  quoted,  I  139— ii.  468,  508— iii.  19,  G8, 104^  109,  110— et  seq. 
144,  292,  377,  385,  418,  429,  452,  460,  463,  474,  486— iv.  63,  246, 
249,  260,  317,  403,  424, 488,  490,  496,  557— his  consolation  for  deaf- 
ness,  iii.  198— his  eloquence,  115,  248-^-his  character,  14SL 

Claudius,  Emperor,  abolishes  Druidism,  iii  64,  (Note,) 

Churault,  Rousseau's  Letter  to,  i.  xli. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  iii.  253. 

Clark,  Dr,i.  112— ii.  499. 

Cleanliness,  a  virtue,  it  404^-iv.  345. 

Clergy,  no  friends  to  liberty,  iii,  69 — their  hypocrisy,  ambition,  hC 
226,  (Note.) 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  times,  iii.  495. 

Colonnesi  and  Orsini,  parties  in  modern  Rome,  iii.  59. 

Columella,  quoted,  iU.  346,  423,  428,  433,  439,  440,  496. 

Cdmitia  centuriata  et  tributa,  their  different  powers,  iii.  416. 

Comet,  whether,  a  world  in  emhryoy  ii.  482. 

Commerce,  cannot  flourish  but  under  a  free  government,  iii.  103  source 
of  wealth  and  happiness,  287 — foreign,  its  advantages,  296— favour- 
able to  industry,  369— has  flourished  under  natural  disadvantages,  385. 

Commodus,  Emperor,  cruelty  and  death  of,  iii  528. 

Commonwealth,  theory  of  a  perfect,  iii.  564. 

Commons,  House  of,  iii.  ZS^  46,  543. 

Companionable  qualities,  iv.  340* 

Comparison,  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  i.  103— the  origin  of  envy, 
ii.  124— of  ourselves,  383 — between  men  and  animals,  ii.  234— iii.  92— 
between  nature  and  art,  177— "between  ourselves  and  others,  201 — ne^ 
'  cessary  to  forming  Oie  taste,  269. 

Compassion,  origin  of,  iV.  220. 

Complex  ideas,  threefold  division  of,  L  29. 

Cond^  Prince  of,  il»  390— iii.  i33^iv.  33a 
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Deity,  bis  nature  incomprehensible,  ii.  457 — bis  existence  whether  proved 

a  potteriori,  440,  446— a  priori,  496 — moral  attributes  of,  509— «nci;gy 

and  operation  of»  iv.  84. 
Delicacy  of  taste,  Improves  our  sensibility,  iii.  4— faTourable  to  U)ve  and 

friendship,  6. 
Democracy,  without  a  representative,  hurtful,  iii.  16. 
Demosthenes,  character  of  his  oratory,  iii.  116— quoted,  565,  874,  418; 

415, 426, 429,  434,  446, 474— iv.  456— his  patrimony,  iii.  435, 463»  476. 
Descartes,  iv.  86,  175* 
Desire  and  aversion,  ii.  197-^.  196« 
Dialogue,  advantages  of,  ii*  420* 

Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted,  iii.  22,  1 16,  241,  290,  375, 447, 451,  454,  458, 
46 1 ,  462, 464, 468,  &c.— iv.  250, 321 ,  449, 452, 454, 506-on  the  population 
of  ancient  cities,  iii.  468, 507— list  of  massacres  in  Greece,  iii,  454.  {Note.) 
Diogenes  Laertius,  quoted,  iii.  469 — iv.  461. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  contrasted  with  Pascal,  iv.  429-^  saying  of,  545. 
Dion  Cassius,  quoted,  iii.  345. 

Dionysius  Halicarnasssus,  quoted,  iii.  216,  229,  458,  483 — iv.  447,  457. 
Dionysius  the  elder,   his  massacres,  iiL  454,  464— his  standing  army, 

290,  471. 
Discretion,  excellence  of,  iv.  31 2« 
Distance,  its  effects  on  the  mind,  i.  138— ii.  346^ 
Division  of  land,  favourable  to  population,  iii.  447. 
Divisibility,  not  infinite,  i.  50,  et  seq.  68,  &c. 
Divorce,  whether  allowable,,  iii.  213. 

Domestic  economy,  of  ancients  and  modems,  compared,  iii.  426. 
Domitian,  iiL  194* 
Don  Quixotte,  quoted,  iii.  265* 

Dorians  and  lonians,  their  different  characters,  Iii.  240« 
Drusus  and  German  icus,  ii  346* 
Dryden,  quoted,  iv.  488. 

Dubos,  I'Abb^,  quoted,  iii.  44,  246,  354,  493,  502« 
Duelling,  a  barbarous  practice,  iv.  422. 
Duration,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i.  59. 
Dutch,  first  introduced  borrowing  at  low  interest,  iii.  107^ 
Duties,  connexion  between  civil  and  natural,  it  323< 

Eclectics,  sect  of,  iii.  137. 
Education,  its  influence,  i.  159 — iv.  287. 

Egypt,  its  traffic  in  slaves,  iii.  441 — its  population,  469,  503.  (A'o^tf.) 
Egyptians,  their  gaiety,  iii.  100,  236 — their  intolerance  and  superstitioo/ 
iv.  487-"Similarity  of  their  religion  to  the  Jewish,  486,  ^Note.) 
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j^encloD,  IT.  333, 

Fiction,  influence  of,  i.  161* 

Flattery,  influence  of  I.  20],  et,  te^.— an  ingredient  in  superstitions,  iv.  465. 

Florence,  though  not  a  free  state,  produced  eminent  men,  iii.  101. 

Flonis,  quoted,  iii.  441. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  religions,  iv,  471. 

Fontaine,  iv.  90— his  opinion  of  female  infidelity,  427. 

Fontenelle,  quoted*  iii*  7,  198,  507 — !▼«  382,  452,— character  of  his  pas- 
torals, 221 — hit  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain,  247. 

Fortune,  how  far  it  produced  esteem,  ii«  409. 

Franks,  their  character,  iii.  234. 

Free  government,  nursery  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  iii.  128,  &c. 

French,  their  genius  not  suppressed  by  absolute  goremment»  iii.  101. — 
their  eloquence,  118,  ^^oftf.)— ridiculous  delicacy  of,  145 — their  cha- 
racter, 236 — iv.  341 — their  resemblance  of  the  Athenians,  iv.  319* 

Frugality,  ita  excellence,  iv.  313. 

Funding,  a  modem  expedient,  iii.  392. 

Future  Sute,  why  men  are  so  careless  about,  L  155— hypothetical  argu^ 
ment  aj^nst,  iv.  165.  • 

Galen*  on  the  structure  of  the  body,  ii.  531. 

Galileo,  his  dialogues  quoted,  iL  45a 

Gallantry  of  civility,  natural,  iii.  148—of  intrigue,  iv.  427. 

Gaming,  passion  of,  ii.  217. 

Gamesters  and  sailors,  superstitious,  iv.  447. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  quoted,  liL  344. 

Gascons,  their  f^ety,  iiL  232. 

Gauls,  their  character,  iii.  234,  241,  499. 

Gaul,  climate  of,  ill  494— population  of,  498,  et  teq.    {Note.) 

Gee,  Mr,  quoted,  iii.  350. 

General  rules,  their  influence  on  the  judgment,  i.  196— on  imagination, 

260— on  pride  and  humilKy,  it  24— on  the  passions^  iv.  217. 
Genoa,  bank  of,  iii.  24,  358— factions  in,  359. 
Geometry,  definitions  of  often  indeterminate,  i.  76*  100. 
Germanicus,  his  right  of  succession,  ii.  346. 
Germany,  population  of,  ill  497. 
Gates,  fanatics,  iii.  450^  497— their  creed,  iv.  470. 
Good-breeding,  ii.  388,  423,  487,  iv.  282. 
Good  sense,  how  fiur  essential  to  taste,  iii.  212. 
Goodness  of  character,  quah'ties  essential  to,  ii.  395. 
Gorgias  Leontinus,  his  eloquence,  iii.  1 16. 
Government,  origin  of,  ii.  312,  &c.— iii.  37,  510,  51&-4idvantage8  of 

ii.  317,  et  icy.— iii.  132— «U  at  fifst  monarirhical,  ii.  380— i«sistani:e  to^ 
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Ilonusr,  quoted,  iu.  258,  279— iv.  30,  452,  460,  44ia 

Honesty,  eicellence  of,  !▼.  314. 

HoTu  ur,  vioUtions  of,  inexcusable,  i.  202. 

Hope  and  fear,  passions  of,  iL  202,  ei  s^^.— degrees  of,  207— iv.  197,  et 

teq. 
Horace,  quoted,  ii.  191,  206— liL  102,  128,  143;  144^  151,  219,276,434^ 

489, 493— IT.  200,  294,  48a 
Hospitals,  whether  beneficial,  iiL  444. 
Hostis,  its  primitive  signification,  iii.  292^  (Note*') 
Huet,  Monsieur,  iL  434^ 
Huygens,  on  the  figure  of  the  ship,  iiL  562. 
Human  nature,  different  views  of,  iii.  9(^  et  teq* 
Human  life,  different  sentiments  on,  iii.  180 — how  to  render  it  happjr; 

190— influence  of  philosophy  on,  194>  et  teq. 
Humility,  causes  and  object  of,  ii.  7,  29 — ^iv.  203,  215— whether  an  tU* 

nate  passion,  iL  18,  cl  j^^.— a  Christian  virtue,  390. 
Hunting  and  philosophy,  parallel  betwixt,  ii.  212. 
Hutcheson,  Mr,  his  theory  of  morals,  iv.  13L 
Hutchison,  Mr,  his  scheme  for  paying  the  national  debt,  iiL  405. 
Hyde  de  religione  Persanim,  quoted,  iv.  470,  476» 

Jamxs  I.,  anecdote  of,  iii.  551,  (iSTote.) 

Jansenists,  their  character,  iii.  89. — iv.  145.  (NoUJ) 

Ideas,  definition  and  origin  of,  i.  15,  &c. — iv.  18— qualities  which  connect 
them,  L  26 — ^iv.  25 — of  space  and  time,  whether  infinitely  divisible,  i« 
46,  62— 94— of  time,  whence  derived,  56-— of  space,  60— of  external 
existence,  explained,  97 — ^whether  innate,  iv.  23. 

Identity,  philosophical,  i.  98,  260— personal,  319,  et  seq. 

Idolatry,  origin  of,  iv.  443,  &<^ 

Jesuits,  their  character,  iiL  89,  232— iv.  272,  {Note,) 

Jews,  iii.  232— iv.  490,  502,  (Note.) 

Images,  worship  of,  not  allowed  by  Jews  and  Mahometans,  iv.  473. 

Imagination,  in  what  different  firom  memory;  i.  119— lively,  allied  to 
madness,  166— how  it  influences  belief,  271^-cooperates  with  the  pas- 
sions, ii.  79,  179— how  affected  by  distance,  &c  184. 

Immaculate  conception,  mystery  of,  iv.  467. 

Impieties,  in  false  religions,  iv.  498. 

Impressions,  defined,  i.  15— iv.  118 — two  kinds  of,  i.  22— ii.  3— three 
kinds  of,  conveyed  by  the  senses,  i.  250. 

Impotence  and  barrenness,  iv.  322— iii.  436,  (Note.) 

Inceit,  crime  of,  ii.  233— iv.  281. 

Incredulity,  different  from  belief,  i.  131. 
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Liberty  and  necessity,  examination  of,  ii.  151«»a  dispute  of  wordSf  iv» 
95— mode  of  reconciling  it,^109-^-both  essential  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion, 1 15— afiecte  not  man*s  responsibility,  1 17,  eL  seq. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Britain,  iii.  8--4dvantageous,  IL 

Liquor,  love  of,  why  peculiar  to  northern  nations,  iii.  241. 

Livy,  quoted,iii.  25,60,233,290,364,  377,  446,  450,  454,  461,479,  481, 
500^iT.  505 — his  character  of  Hannibal,  405 — ^his  superstition,  494. 

Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i*  1 13, 206— ii.  434-^ii.  102,  235— iv'  6,  23,  67,  75^ 
86,380,532. 

Longinus,  iii.  100^  111,  115 — ir.  329,  452^ 

Louis  XIV,  number  of  his  armies,  iiL  307 — epigram  on,  iv.  488^ 

Love  and  hatred,  object  and  causes  of,  ii.  68,  89 — ^iv.  218. 

Lucan,  quoted,  iii.  441. 

Ludan,  quoted,  iu.  199,  M3;  47gL-iv.  156»  318,  418, 462,  454^  404^  500^ 
501. 

Lucretius,  quoted,  ii.  d84b,  467— iii.  143,  220— it.  149,  460,  53a 

LucuUus,  first  brought  cherry-trees  to  Europe^  iL  478. 

Luxemburg,  Duke  of,  ii.  90. 

Luxury,  definition  of,  iii.  302— its  advantages,  304»— effects  falseljr 
ascribed  to,  310^— its  evils,  313 — why  r^arded  a  vice,  iv.  251. 

Lycurgus,  iii.  359. 

Lysias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  iiL  121^Hiuoted,  452,  456,  457, 
462,  469,  473,  476-4v.  425. 

Maeedon,  wealth  of,  iii.  364. 

Machiavel,  quoted,  iii  21,  98,  278^376,  (JVoK,)  564-Hiv-  313— his  reflex* 

ions  on  Christianity,  iv.  480. 
Magians,  their  faith,  iv«  469^ 
Magistracy,  foundation  of,  ii.  338. 

Magistrates,  whence  their  authority,  ii.  328— whom  lawful,  336. 
Maillet,  Monsieur,  his  account  of  Egypt,  iii  441,  496. 
Malebranche,  quoted,  i.  210— il  438— iv.  06,  269. 
Malezieu,  an  argument  of,  I  51. 
Malice,  what,  ii.  114^^rigin  of,  121— iv.  220,  &c 
Man,  social  by  necessity,  il  95^  253— active,  ill  166 — iv.  7. 
Mandeville,  Dr,  quoted,  iii.  315. 

Manicheans,  their  theory  of  good  and  ill,  il  526 — ^iv.  301. 
Maniliu3,  quoted,  iv.  452. 
Mantinea,  its  size  and  population,  iii.  480. 
MarCellinus,  Ammianus,  quoted,  iii  488. 
Marcus  Brutus,  il  370. 
Marriage,  different   modes   of,   iii.  206— Europe^  mode  prefemble^ 

217. 
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crMtioo,  446,  465— fWmi  the  ttructurt  of  aiiiliial  bodio^  455>  469^ 

fVom  the  condition  of  human  )ife,  502. 
Neceadty,  idea  of,  how  formed^  i.  S06— iv.  96^4tfiiiitioiif  of,  i  S1K>— ii. 

162— 4t.  115— not  subveruYe  of  religion,  ii.   163— !▼.   114— Tarious 

tfieories  of,  confuted,  ii.  75, 77,  80 — ^whence  it  arites,  88. 
Necessity  of  a  cause,  theory  of  Hobbea,  Claike  and  Locke,  examined,  f. 

1 1 1— argumenu  concerning  analysed,  117. 
Negroes,  an  inferior  race,  iiL  S36. 

Newton,  perpetuity  of  his  philoeophy,  Ui.  155— It.  86,  (iVote)  S77,  5S5, 
Newton,  Locke,  Claike,  Arians  or  Sodnians,  !▼.  495* 
Nicolas,  St,  a  favourite  of  the  Muscovites,  iv.  467. 
Nine,  curious  property  of,  ii.  500i 
Nisus,  suggests  not  the  true  idea  of  power,  iv.  79. 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms,  no  proof  of  populousness,  iii.  497. 
Numitianus,  the  poet,  his  contempt  of  Christianity,  iv.  4891 

Oaths,  different  kinds  of,  ii.  545. 

Obedience,  passive^  proper  limits  of,  iii.  534^ 

Occupation,  a  right  of  property,  ii.  277^4everBl  kinds  of,  S78,  (Note,') 

Oliver  Cromwell,  ii.  90 — his  military  force,  iii.  473. 

Olympiodorus,  quoted,  iii.  486. 

Opinion,  foundation  of  all  government,  iii.  51— cfaangeableneis  of,  54.^ 

Orange,  Prince  of,  accession  of,  ii.  550— partisans  of,  iiL  70. 

Orators,  modem,  inferiority  of,  iii.  11(\  115,  &c-  ■causes  of  this  decline, 
114— French,  118,  {I^oU.) 

Original  contract,  the  best  but  seldom  the  sole  Ibundatiim  of  govern- 
ment, iii.  518— theory  of,  enpneous,  552. 

Ostracism  and  Petalism,  iii.  575. 

Ovid  quoted,  iii  6,  )  27,  145,  429,  494,  454— iv.  454;  504^ 

Pain  and  pleasure,  chief  springs  of  human  actions,  i.  160—41.  56a 

Painters,  often  unhappy  in  their  subjects,  iii.  254. 

Painting,  may  flourish  under  tyrannical  governments,  iii.  101. 

Paris,  L'Abb^  de,  his  miracles,  iv.  145,  (ATo^tf.) 

Parents  and  children,  relation  between,  iL  98,  et  teq. 

Parliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  iii.  47. 

— — *—  of  love,  iv.  285. 

PameU,  Dr,  iu.  222. 

Parties,  court  and  country,  iii  42,  (iSTo^f.)  62 — among  the  ancients,  59 

—ecclesiastical,  64,  68— first  rise  of,  in  England,  70. 
Pascal,  bis  character,  iv.  147,  450. 
Passions,  direct  and  indirect,  il  5 — their  object,  9 — tmnsition  of,  129— 

calm  and  violent,  175— contrariety  of,  199— sympathy  of,  596 — ^selfish 
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Population,  checki  to,  among  the  ancients,  iii.  438— -comparison  of,  among 
ancients  and  moderns,  496,  444,  448,  46iS— false  sutements  of,  468. 

Possession,  stability  of,  ii.  374 — what  constitutes,  278 — a  source  of  au- 
thority, 338— bright  of,  iv.  395, 

Power,  idea  of  whence,  i.  217 — ^iv.  76— >what,  ii.  46 — ^iv.  73 — an  ambi- 
guous term,  91  ^  (^Note.) 

Praise,  pleasure  arising  from,  ii  61. 

Prejudice,  iii.  270 — ^moral;  iv.  543^ 

Presbyterians,  their  attachment  toihe  family  of  Orange,  iii.  70, 79,  (Note,) 

Presence  real,  absurdity  of,  iv.  484k 

Prescription,  right  of,  ii  281. 

Priests,  their  character,  iii.  83,  226,  (Note) — ^their  origin,  85. 

Priestcrafk,  ii.  435.     . 

Pride^  cause  of,  ii.  19,  37 — when  vicious,*  386— when  essential;  380— 
merit  of,  whence,  391. 

Prior,  Mr,  his  Alma  and  Solomon,  ii.  127— quoted,  iii.  159L 

Priority,  relation  of,  i.  106. 

Probable  reasoning,  what,  i.  142. 

Probability,  two  kinds  of,  i.  170,  238— u.  103— iv.  67,  198-4n0ueiHSe 
of,  on  the  passions,  ii.  198-— on  belief,  iv.  70. 

Pruclus  aud  Sabinus,  curious  dispute  between,  ii.  287. 

Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligation,  ii  290, 297,  302— whether  the 
foundation  of  allegiance,  324*? 

Proof,  what,  iv.  67. 

Property,  a  source  of  pride,  ii.  44 — idea  of,  whence,  260— right  of,  ex- 
plained, 282,  (  ATote)— transference  of,  288— nature  of,  303— iv.  218 
—on  the  origin  of,  391. 

Providence,  particular,  hypothetical  arguments  against,  iv.  158. 

Protestant  succession,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iii.  548,  ei  teq* 

Public  interest,  how  far  a  motive  to  justice,  ii,  248. 

Punic  faith,  ii  543. 

Pyrrhonians,  their  scepticism,  ii.  427 — iv.  188. 

Pyrrhus,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  iii.  309. 

Quakers,  iii.  84. 

Qualities,  occult,  i  286— sendble  and  primary,  294>— oflen  in  the  mind 

and  not  in  the  object,  iii  103. 
Queen  of  Spain,  anecdote  of,  iii.  212. 

Quintilian,  quoted,  ii.  363— iii  HI,  115,  223,  238— iv.  299,  34a 
Quintus  Curtius,  quoted,  iii.  242,  391— iv.  453,  572. 

Kacinc,  his  character,  iii.  220— quoted,  281— iv.  247.  {Nole^)  54Z 
Ilaleigh,  Sff  Walter,  ui  552. 
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Scapulaire,  religioofl  use  of,  iv.  470. 

Scept»08s  compared  with  the  Stoics^  u.  427    their  disputct  with  the  Dog* 

matistSy  537. 
Scepticism,  with  regard  to  reason,  L  236— iv.  181— 4he  sentas,  I  280— ifw 

176— to  knowledge  and  religion,  ii;  428,  &&— philoiophy,  iv.  d8-«» 

different  kinds  of,   175— objections  of,  186. 
Scieneea,  mathematical  and  moral  compared,  iv.  71* 
Scriptures,  quoted,  iv.  255^  404. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religioa  compared^  iv.  ^&2. 
Scythians,  bartwrity  of,  iv.  SSa 

Seaman,  preseuig  of,  a  barbarous  and  illegal  practice,  iii.  418; 
Seleuda,  population  of,  iiL  402. 
Self,  object  of  pride  or  humility,  iL  36. 
Self-love,  whether  the  origin  of  morals,  iv.  280,  2&3 — whether  conaislefit 

with  benevolence^  397. 
SeWshiMWii  M  oppoMd  to  juatice^  ii«  264— a  nstoral  propensi^,  294— IiL 

95. 
Seneoa  quoted^  i.  cm-4l  546»— iii,  429,  438,  442-4v.  386^  453,  56&. 
Sentiment,  how  far  the  source  of  morals,  iv.  238»  366. 
Senses,  whether  they  suggeH  the  idea  of  external  existence,  i.  246^  25fiL 
Sensibility,  iii.  3— «  source  both  of  happiness  and  misery,  ih. 
Seztus  Empricus  quoted,  iiL  442— iv.  250,  280,  497. 
SbdMwy*  Ixvd,  quoted,  i  324— iii  ^  95^  101, 147, 415u 
SkiSptm  quoted,  iii«  251— iv.  328. 
Sight,  informs  us  not  of  material  exifleDce^  i.  249. 
Simonides,  hie  aosw  to  Hienn  ii.  416^ 
Simple  ideafl^  whence  derived,  L  16L 
Simplicity  M  writing,  iiL  220. 

Skvery,  among  the  ancients,  iiL  428*— hurtful  to  population^  410. 
Smitfa^^Dr  Adam,  letter  firom,  L  xvL 
Sneering,  god  of,  iv.  444i 

Sodety,  political,  iL  317— advantages  of,  254— iv.  269»  27a 
Socrates,  his  character,  iv.  334, 
Soil,  fertile,  nq|t  always  beneficial,  iii.  300. 
SeUBer.  chaiwlcr  oL  iiL  225. 
Solidity,  idea  of  whence  derived^  L  292L 
Sorbonnists,  creed  of,  iv.  486. 
Sophocles,  hia  character  aa  a  wrinr,  iiL  990). 
Soul,  immateriality  of,  i.  300— doctrine  of,  leads  to  atheism,  513— meta- 

pbyrical  argumenta  finr,  inconclusive,  818. 
Soul,  immortdity  oi,  not  pioftd  by  abitnict  rMsoning,  iv.  569— « toe- 
trine  of  revelation,  577. 
Spain,  population  of,  iiL  500. 
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TcrtulHan.  qtlotcd.  Hi.  ii02. 

Tcaiiinony,  evidence  of,  iv,  130. 

TMws,  populMioi#bf;  Ui.  479.   *  /  ' 

lliebans,  their  character,  iii.  232,    ^  ,  •*> 

Th^fsm,  dispute  concerning,  ii.  535— origin  of,  i?.  "IGS^compared  mllUk  ^ 
polytheism,  47-K  &c  '»,*** 

Theists,  ancient,  their  anima  mundi,  ii.  475.  '  ^ 

Themistodes,  project  of,  ii,  180--saying  of,  iv.  41& 

Theocritus,  iii.  469. 

Theol<^,  Pagan,  ti  480.  ^ 

Thinkers,  shallow  and  abstruse,  iii.  MA. 

Thucydides,  quoted,  ill  22,  200,  290,  363,  37^  446,  4^  463— it.  148; 
297,  479. 

Tillotson,  his  argument  against  transubstantiAtion,  iv.  127.  ^ 

Time,  idea  of,  whence  derived,  i.  56, 

Timoleon,  his.poUiJ|y,  iii.  447. 

Timon  of  Athens,  a  saying  ofy  iv.  301. 

Timotheus,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  iv.  500. 

Toleration,  why  gtnerally  disallowed,  iii.  12,  ( AWe) — permitted  in  Pa- 
ganism, iv.  475. 

Tonquin,  peculiar  marriages  at,  iii.  206. 

Tory  party,  iii.  73*— conduct  of,  at  the  Revolution,  75 — properly  none 
in  Scotland,  77,  (Note.) — theory  of  their  principles,  iv.  441,  548. 

Toumefort,  quoted,  UL  211,  495; 

Tragedy,  why  a  soufiit  of ^easurey^t  i^.  *^ 

TranqAniity,  iv.  33% 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  monstrous,  ii:  301. — iv.  273,  {Nc»§J) 

Tribonian,  decision  of,  ii.  287. 

Truth,  two  kinds  of,  ii.  208— love  of,  213. 

Turks,  their  jealousy,  iii.  211— bravery,  233,  236— government,  389. 

Turkish  ambassador,  anecdote  of,  iii.  210. 

Tycho  Bi^e,  iii  224. 

Tyrannicide,  extolled  by  the  ancients,  hr.  250. 

Tyranny,  ho^  far  it  exempts  from  allegiance,  ii.  331,  334. 

Tyrants,  anMent,  their  cruelM^  iii.  454. 

Tyrians,  their  superstition,  !▼•  453L  ^ 

Uncertainty,  a  cause  of  fear,  iL  206. 

Understanding,  errors  concerning  it,  i.  132— its  office,  ii.  167— diflTereneet 

in,  iv.  124.  .  ^ 

Union,  principles  of,  imong  idea|k  i.  jS9,  IflT^v.  85. 
Union  of  1708,  advantages  of^  iiUSdi        *  , 

Unity,  necessarily  indivisible,  i.  51^-essential  in  poetry  and  history — iv. 

26.  (^NoU,) 
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Wisdom,  why  valued,  ii.  403. 

Wit,  true  and  Mse,  ii.  2d— W.  207— agreeable,  ii.  379,  404^-^eiim- 

tio»of,  iv.  3Uk 
Wolsejr,  Cardinal,  his  insolence,  iii.  140* 
Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ir^^'he^faf  judge%  of  polite  writing 

JM  men,  flCt.  ''.  - 

Woolaston,  Mr,  iv.  260^  (^o<*.)  "  *     ' 

World,  not  etern^  ii.  4)79 — conjectures  concerning  its  origin,  481,490— 

iv.  454. 
Writing,  observations  on,  iii.  142,  220,  261. 

Xenophon,  quoted,  iii.  22,  S9,  107,  151,  373,  438,  445,  456,  465,  476, 
480,  497— iv.  415,  453,  475— his^uperttition,  iv.  495,  (ATo/tr.) 

Xerxes,  his  reward  for  a  new  pleasure,  iii.  157--pumbers  in  his  armiesy 
496. 

Zaleucus,  his  laws,  iv.  504^  * 

Zamolxis,  iv.  470. 

Zealots  in  religion,  ii.  541. 

Zeno,  school  of,  ii.  428. 

ZopjTus,  a  general  under  Darius,  iiL  82. 

Zoroaster,  bis  religion,  iv.  250i 
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